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THE FUTURE OF TEACHER-TRAINING 


by M. V. C. JEFFREYS 


Professor of Education and Director of the Institute of Education, 
University Birmingham 


a recognition that changes in the existing system are necessary. 

The extension of the training college course from two years to 
three raises the question whether it should be possible for students to 
get degrees in training colleges. "The establishment of a national 
“pool” for financing training colleges suggests that the whole 
system of government and administration of the colleges is ripe for 
|. review. The rapid development of advanced courses for experienced 
teachers, and of educational research, at present mainly sponsored 
‚ by the Institutes of Education and the University Departments of 
"Education, points to the need to ask what share the colleges ought to 
е taking, and what should be their relation to the universities, in the 
*ields of research and advanced studies. These are only a few of the 
problems which indicate that changes in the organisation of teacher- 
training are necessary. This article does not claim to deal with all 


‚ the matters that need consideration, but only offers suggestions on 


~ some of the most important topics. 


i discussion of the future of teacher-training must start from 


т. Tug PATTERN OF TRAINING IN THE TRAINING COLLEGES 


_ Experience has shown the value of a course in which the further 
"personal education of the student is carefully integrated with his 
professional preparation. The clear vocational aim of the training 
college is healthy and should be maintained. The training college 
|T course is both good personal education and good professional train- 
“ing. It is worth bearing in mind that the universities themselves have 
a long tradition of vocational education (for doctors, engineers and 
others), and that the study of academic subjects in a vocational con- 
text is by no means contrary to that tradition. One of the weaknesses 
of the training of graduate teachers in the universities is that there 
is no planned relation between the subject-matter of the degree 
„ò courses and the subsequent course of professional training. That 


this system of training graduate teachers works as well as it does is 
largely due to the fact that the students are, by and large, of high 
intelligence; it is certainly no argument for a system by which pro- _ 
fessional training and academic studies are disconnected from one 
another. 

It is therefore suggested that the personal education of intending 
teachers and their professional preparation should, wherever possible, 
be planned as a single, integrated operation. Any change in the 
direction of separating academic and professional elements which 
are now closely related must be a change for the worse. 
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2. THE SCOPE OF THE TRAINING COLLEGES 


in their preparation for their job, too insulated from the rest of the 
community. A boy or girl goes, from the sixth form of a grammar 
school, to a training college, and then back into school as a teacher. 
It is generally recognised that the comparatively small numbers of 
teachers who are recruited at a maturer age, after earning their | 
livings in other occupations, bring into the teaching profession a 
variety of experience which is valuable out of proportion to their | 


, 
"There is a good deal of truth in the contention that teachers are, | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


numbers. . | 
There is no doubt that the colleges would gain enormously by | 
expanding their scope to include all kinds of professional prepara- | 
tion within the broad field of education and social service work | 
(e.g. probation officers as well as youth. leaders and teachers). It is 
impossible as yet to forecast the proportions in which Students might | 
be forthcoming for different educational and social Occupations; the - 
answer to that question depends on the answer to another question— 
namely, to what extent occupations for which the training is now 
mainly part-time come to require full-time courses of training. | 
Two suggestions, however, can safely be made. One is that еге 
should be a few experimental colleges offering Preparation for a 
wide variety of occupations. 'The other is that, as far as possible, ' 
every college should offer at least one other type of Professional 
training besides teaching. The following passage from the Метлога 
dum of the A.T.C.D.E. for the Robbins Committee is worth qusap, | 


i different courses would educate on | 
Students following А € anot] 

The interchange of ideas and experience occurs more freely w en her... 
ive together in an jnstitution with many me varied activities Students 
liv ider it important that the Colleges should, while growing in t. We 
PO IS preserve their distinctive character. Hence we envisage wee and 
number at 

they , 


А 
| 
р 


, 
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might expand by developing courses in social welfare and the varied occupa- 
tions sharing the concern of teachers with children and young persons in 
society—youth leaders, child care officers, probation officers, social service 
workers. ... 


It should be noted that this suggestion of Colleges of Professional 
Education (in which all would have the inspiration of a common 
vocational purpose) is quite a different Proposition from the sugges- 
tion (which has been canvassed in some quarters) of Liberal Arts 
Colleges—a nebulous idea anyway, and one that would seem to 
imply the dissociation of professional training from general education. 


3- GOVERNMENT OF THE COLLEGES 


The establishment of the training college “pool”, by which the 
cost of maintaining training colleges is shared among L.E.A.’s, 
whether they possess colleges or not, is a recognition that the trainin 
of teachers is a national responsibility. There can be little doubt 
that the administration of training colleges by L.E.A.’s is already out 
of date. The A.T.C.D.E. Memorandum describes the present 
system, at the local level, as "inconsistent, piecemeal and parochial”, 
The constitution and powers of governing bodies vary greatly as 
between voluntary colleges and L.E.A. colleges, and between one 
L.E.A. and another. Some colleges have no separate governing body 
of their own. 

The logic of development would seem to be towards the removal 
of the colleges from the L.E.A.'s, and towards the establishment of a 
national body, similar to the University Grants Committee, or 
possibly a sub-committee of the U.G.C., to negotiate between the 
Treasury and the governing bodies of the colleges, T'he machinery 
of the Institutes of Education (to which the colleges are already 
responsible in academic matters) might be used to co-ordinate the 
annual budgeting of the colleges on a regional basis, 


4. DEGREES IN THE COLLEGES 


The extension of the training college course to 
gether with a natural desire within the teaching 
equality of status, has generated a good deal of discu 
level of the award at the end of the three-year course, 
to the first degree of a university. 

It has been suggested that the three-year Course at a training 

| college should lead to a degree. It is very unlikely, howey at, thatthe 
| universities would accept this suggestion, An d, if soil ae sale 


three years, to- 
Profession for 
ssion about the 
and its relation 
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degree were awarded by some body other than a university, it would 
inevitably be a sub-standard qualification and would carry less 
prestige than the first degree of a university. If confusion is to be 
avoided, it must be assumed that all degrees would be awarded by 
universities. 

A more modest suggestion is that the attainment of a satisfactory 
standard in the main academic subject of the three-year college 
course should qualify for remission of part of the course for a uni- 
versity degree. The difficulty about this suggestion is that univer- 
sities are unlikely to agree to the remission of more than one of the 
three years of the degree course, with the result that a student, having 
done three years at a training college, would have to do two more at a 
university before he could put B.A. or B.Sc. after his name. Few 
are likely to spend five years in this way. 

A more practical proposal is that the universities should offer, by 
means of a one-year course of full-time study, a professional degree 
(say, a B.Ed.) to the course for which might be admitted college- 
trained students who had done sufficiently well in the three-year 
course, together with other specified kinds of non-graduate teacher 
(such as those with five years' approved professional experience). 

The opinion of the A.T.C.D.E. is that the ablest students in 
certain Courses in the training colleges should have an opportunity to 
gain degrees. One suggested pattern would consist of three subjects, 
two of them corresponding with those of a general degree in a univer- 
Sity and the third consisting of the professional study of Education. 
The Memorandum does not make it quite clear whether the 
A.T.C.D.E, contemplates the award of such a degree solely on the 
work of the three-year course at the college, or whether further study 
at a university would be required, 

There is, however, another approach to the whole question of 
Opening up opportunities for the non-graduate teacher to get a 
degree—namely by increasing the opportunities for non-graduate 
teachers to enter for higher degrees. "There has been, since World 
War II, a very notable development of opportunities for further 
training of all kinds. 'The development of further training is a good 
thing in itself; experience Proves that a teacher with some years 
practical experience gets far more out of а one-year's course of study 
than an inexperienced student. It may well be that, in our concern 


— l— 


to enable training college students to get B.A.'s and B.Sc.’s, we are | 


putting the emphasis in the wrong place, and that the better and more 
realistic policy would be to by-pass the first degree and concentrate 
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on improving the opportunities by which non-graduate teachers, with 
approved experience, could enter for a Master's degree in education. 

Some universities already have provisions by which non-graduate 
teachers can be admitted to courses leading to higher degrees. The 
enlargement of these opportunities requires a liberal attitude on the 
part of the universities, together with more generous arrangements 
for the release of teachers, on salary, to take courses of further study. 
'The more we can develop further training, the less concerned need 
we be about the inadequacy of the present initial training, for we 
should then come to see the initial training simply as initial training 
and not as a foredoomed attempt to produce a finished product. 


5. INSTITUTES OF EDUCATION 


The Institutes of Education have well proved themselves. They 
represent one of this country's few original contributions in the field 
of education since World War II, and have aroused interest abroad. 
In the most fully developed Institutes the connexion between the 
University Department of Education and the Institute is so close 
that the whole thing could not be dismembered without serious injury 
to all the parts. Much of what the Institutes have achieved could not 
have been done without the authority and backing of the universities. 

This is not to say that the Institutes, as they now are, fulfil all that 
was adumbrated in the McNair Report. It is now 17 years since that 
Report was published. Many people now in responsible positions 
have never read it, and others have forgotten it. It would be worth 
while to re-examine the McNair programme to see what unfulfilled 
possibilities it still holds. | 

However that may be, there is a strong case for the view that 
the Institutes of Education should be maintained and developed, 
.and that the connexion of the colleges with the universities should be 
strengthened, not weakened, in the future. 

The Institutes of Education are university-centred partnerships 
of the various agencies concerned in the training of teachers and the 
study of education. "They have four main functions, which are in- 
terrelated: 

(a) the initial training of teachers; 

(b) the further training of experienced teachers; "m 

(c) educational research (including provision of library facilities 

and publication of the results of research); 

(d) services to teachers in the schools (conferences, courses, 


libraries, etc.). 
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An Institute of Education, backed by the authority of a university 
and enjoying the freedom of a university, can accomplish things that 
could not be done in any other way. No other organisation could so 
effectively bring together, in working unity, the four functions 
mentioned above and provide common ground for the study of | 
education over the whole field from infant school to university. | 
Moreover, the university has a responsibility towards the whole | 
educational system, to ensure that teaching at all stages is as good as 
possible, not only for the sake of future university students, but for 
the sake of the nation as a whole. 

Educational research offers a clear example of the value of the 
university-centred organisation of the Institutes. By means of this 
organisation it is possible to bring together effectively the experts in 
research techniques (who may constitute a central headquarters staff), 
the lecturers in training colleges and the teachers in the schools—i.e. 
the people who know at first-hand the problems that need solution, 
the people who are in a position to organise and take part in team 
research, and the people who can advise on techniques and co-ordi- 
nate local efforts. 

Another field in which closer Co-operation between universities 
and colleges, through the Institute machinery, is indicated is that of 


Itis worth stressing, in ра 
Spartments of Education 
of research, advanced train 


ssing, the importance of the University 
continuing their present threefold job 
ing, and initial training. It is highly 
hould in future take a bigger share in 
he initial training of graduate teachers. 
the University Departments of Education 
i A hings. They ought to retain their share of 
initial training because it keeps them in practical touch with schools 
and helps to ensure that the rest of their work (especially research) is 
down-to-earth. Tt would be a calamity if the University Depart- 
ments of Education were to lose their practical connexion with 
schools and initial training and become places where Education was 
studied in academic insulation, 

too fanciful to Suggest that there may in 


e t pes of University Institute, on the 
general lines of the Institutes of Education. There might be Insti- 


advanced courses and in t 
But that does not mean that 
should cease to do these t 
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tutes of Social Science (in which the training of social service workers 
would be centred on the Social Science Departments of universities) 
and Institutes of Technology (in which the technological departments 
of the universities would be a centre for appropriate technical colleges 
other than the Colleges of Advanced Technology, which will become 
university institutions in their own right). The operation of insti- 
tutes of this kind need not add to the burdens of a university's central 
administration, since their administration could be as self-contained 
as that of the Institutes of Education. 


WHY TEACH HISTORY? 
THE ANSWER OF FIFTY YEARS 


by A. ROGERS 
Resident Tutor, Kesteven Adult Education Scheme, Extra- 
University of Nottingham 
I 


The most noticeable features in the study of history in English schools 
are a lack of historical instruction, a common failure to recognise the value 
of history, and a certain incoherence and general confusion. 


Report of the American Historical Association Committee, 1899. 


T about the turn of the century history had just won its 
ol curriculum. There were 


mural Department, 


; to educate for 


€ to history teaching has been moulded by 
onal theory a 


=—— 
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that movement which might be labelled “paedocentricity”. The 
child, his interests and limitations, became central in educational 
theory. The effect upon the content of historical instruction was 
marked. Thirdly, the emphasis upon the imparting of attitudes 
rather than facts has had a great influence upon both the content and 
the methods of history teaching in schools. And lastly (and in some 
cases most decisively), the system of school examinations which has 
grown up over the last fifty years has acted as a drag upon instruction, 
making for conservatism in content and methods; it has limited the 
aims of the teacher, whatever his views on the intrinsic values of the 
subject (3). Only in some of the earlier elementary schools (where 
too often the staff were not specialist and thus were likely to be 
limited in their approach to the subject) and among the more hopeful 
secondary modern school, where the shadow of examinations has so 
far not been felt, has any determined effort been made to assess the 
values of history and the methods whereby these values could best 
be imparted. There has been much talk but little done. Recently, 
owing to the strong challenge made by the social studies, education- 
alists have had to rethink the position of history in schools. Hence 
the wide discussion at all levels on the value of history. The in- 
fluence of this has been felt even in the grammar schools where the 
traditional methods of formal instruction have held sway for so long. 
It is being generally recognised that examination work need only 
take two years—the first three years are thus freer for the exercise 
through history of those values which may be found in it. 

But these values are, and have been, a matter of controversy. 
Not even the professional historians are agreed. At the turn of the 
century historians were self-confident. They acknowledged that they 
did not know everything but they were sure that their methods were 
sufficient to discover everything (4). Their interpretation of history 
was that “Whig Interpretation” which Professor Butterfield found 
reason to castigate so severely in 1931, but which is by no means dead 
yet. The past only occurred to produce the present, they felt. The 
tise of democracy, and especially of British democracy, was the pur- 
pose of history and it gave the British a mission to the rest of the 
world. A study of history would show how best to fulfil this mission. 

The historian to-day is a humbler man, for he has regained his 
sense of proportion. The scope and the sources of history have in- 
creased beyond control (5). The “settled conclusions” are no longer 
settled; the fixed prejudices of our forefathers are no longer fixed. 
King John is no longer a “bad” king. Some historians replaced the 
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rise of democracy by “the march of human beings to free паса 
from the slavery of animalism”—which is but another way of pu a 
the older view of human progress as “the growth from savagery al 
civilisation” (6). This is seen on a world-wide scale, not ie 
The heritage of the pupils is no longer the British Empire + "d 
world. They belong to mankind. But the majority of historians ha я 
buried the idea of human progress—the events of the past fifty P m 
have proved too strong in their ruthless logic. Most of the enthusias ч 
has died; everything has become uncertain. The most that es 
historians will say about history now is that man is in the middle o d 
stream, but he is not sure where it will lead. The golden age i 
not necessarily lie in the future; nor does history tell us anything € 
that future. The past is not studied for the sake of the present =. 
because all knowledge is valuable for Из own sake. History no longer 
comprises those things from the present which we can see in the past; 
but all past human experience is history. 

Historical philosophy has passed through three stages in the last 
fifty years. It began as a description of the rise of political organtsa- 
tion and consciousness—the Whig interpretation of history. It then 
expanded to become the rise of civilisation on an international level— 
the humanistic interpretation. And now “the only lesson that history 
teaches is that history teaches us nothing". 
phies that teachers took their values and ai 


has been asserted that history has no value in schools, the position 
must be re-assessed. For the values claimed for history will affect the 
aims; and aims will affect content and methods. Most attention will 
be given to the intrinsic values of history as a school subject. Its 
usefulness as a general educational means will be assumed. 


In this study of the values which history teachers have seen in 


their subject, one note of warning needs to be sounded about the 
sources used. Reformers have 


a way of painting things blacker than 
they are. Methods of teaching 


history which have been practised for 
long have been suggested as something novel. On the other hand, 
however, the fact that an aim or method was advocated at any time 
is no guarantee that it was at all widely practised. Indeed it was pro- 
bably the contrary. At any one time within the same school, the 
most advanced and the most conservative methods may be practised 
at the same time. We see that in Manchester High School in 1909 (7) 
and the position is the same to-day. Advanced methods and "d = 
instruction exist side by side. One of the most valuable lee. c 
this study is that methods must never become rigi rom 


d—or they die, 


It is from these philoso- 
ms. And to-day when # 
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An estimate of the value of each of the sources needs to be made— 
whether they were conservative (as most of the Board (later Ministry) 
of Education publications tended to be); or whether they were ad- 
vanced. Often they claimed to be advanced when in fact they were 
not. 

One of the things which must be guarded against is too great 
generalisation about the early teaching of history. It has been 
asserted that the ideas concerning the methods and content of history 
at the beginning of this century were inflexible (8). But anyone who 
has looked at the pamphlets and the reports on the conferences of the 
Historical Association between 1906 and 1910 will know that these 
ideas were constantly challenged. There was much discussion and 
even heat over the teaching of history in schools. 

It is surprising to find that all the intrinsic values of history were 
mentioned at one stage or another during this great debate, the first 
flush of enthusiasm of the Association. Some of them were under- 
rated, others overstressed, but they are all present, scattered in for- 
midable array throughout the early publications of the Association, 
What is especially important to notice is that these values were atti- 
tudes rather than knowledge of historical facts. There were the 
formal teachers, for whom to “remember PES the great need, the 
supreme difficulty of every student of history" ; there were some whose 
only idea was to drum a lot of facts into the heads of their pupils (9). 
But the facts were movements and trends, rather than dates—“the 
laws which regulate the political organisms” of State and Nation. 
The idea that history teachers were only concerned to teach dates is 
not wholly borne out by this discussion. Professor Pollard Strikes a 
modern note when he condemns “Һе unintelligent conception ae 
history as merely a matter of facts and dates”, and emphasises that 

“dates are only learnt to give sequence and that to get at Causes” (то). 

The attitudes which it was — the study of history would 
provide were chiefly social ones. - rei all the Writers at this time 

were agrced that history was one o id h "oi in citizenship. 
“Tt is the province of history a: the Board of Education’s first 
edition of their Suggestions re iir 'to trace how these 
rights and duties [of citizens ip] кре ; to give them a feeling for 
history as the record not i рз э, in which the mass of the 
nation have little persona concern, but also of movements in which 
each one of us may kean ат and intelligent part”. This isnot 
to be achieved inar orma тйрй in citizenship—that is to 
be left until the senior classes. But it is a concomitant of the study of 
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history. It is achieved in three ways. First, in a comparison of our- 
selves with other people; the pupils "should learn something about 
our nationality which distinguishes them (the pupils) from the 
people of other countries" and thus strengthens their patriotism. 
A “time-sense” is of less importance than patriotism. Secondly, an 
understanding of “the nature of the forces which govern the life of 
the nation", an understanding of the present and of “our heritage", 
will strengthen Citizenship. And thirdly, history will provide moral 
examples and standards. History is “а record of the influence for 
good or for evil exercised by great personalities". These examples 
must of course be British, but when "dealing with times of conflict 
with other peoples, the teaching should do full justice to those who 
are national heroes in other countries" (r1). 
Such a position was re-echoed time and again in the Historical 
i -10. The main value of history was 
present in relation to the past; to see 
eive how slowly changes come about 
огу). “The prime object of history is 
re the man, realise that he is the citizen 
that he forms a link 
€ history", 
ionality” (12). One speaker in the conference 
Pethaps most of us, aim in our history lessons 
which leads to love of heroes 
(13). Nations have characters 
dy of history is the means to 
aching, another claims, “1з not 


History wants to show you 
result of the past” 


(16). Changes did not al- 
ways happen quickly and the Pupil should 


| 
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future in politics. “I would aim at making the little child of that age 
[10-12!] observant of the things which lie round him", to cultivate 
the “faculty of careful observation". “It is the immediate world 
round about them that appeals to little children", says the same 
speaker. “It should awake an interest in contemporary politics", 
suggests another teacher of history (17). 

: And the study of history can mould character. One of the most 
interesting addresses was that of С. T. Hankin in February 1909 on 
the teaching of civics (18). He laid great emphasis on the value of 
contemporary history. His argument was that education in general 
and history in particular should produce that attitude of self-sacrifice 
which puts the honour and welfare of the whole before the individual. 
“The English Public School system”, he claims, "should produce the 
very perfect citizen.” The British Empire needed men with the 
qualities of a great colonising nation. Therefore, he urged that bio- 
graphies should not be taught in history as this would encourage the 
pupil to be dependent on leadership. Teachers should exalt humble 
civic virtues so that the pupils saw themselves as part of an Empire 
with duties to perform. Someone else asserted, “Ап atmosphere 
laden with the . . . ideals of the race is . . . the most potent influence 
in moulding character” (19). The idea of the discipline of history 
was put forward—‘I do not think education is complete unless it 
introduces pupils to real hard work on their own account”, was the 
verdict of an educational inspector (20). 

The teaching staff in these early years have been divided into the 
“conscripts” in the elementary schools and the “professionals” in 
the grammar schools. It is clear that the majority of those present 
at this Conference fell into the latter class. They had in mind only a 
small group of pupils—future public servants. The same criticism 
is true of those who thought in terms of “the historical attitude” or 
“process”. These had the specialist in mind; they saw all education 
in terms of those who would proceed to further study. Sometimes 
they denied this, but their methods show that they thought the value 
of history to lie in historical training. The study of history en- 
courages initiative and “original thought”. It was this group of 
teachers who provided the most outspoken criticism of the "history 
for citizenship” school of teachers. “The making of citizens is not the 
main object of teaching history." Rather, history stimulated scienti- 
fic imagination and encouraged inquiry into the past. The aim of the 
history teacher was to promote a “taste for history and historical 
consciousness”. Selection of material and judgment passed on it will 
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: ; ite 
equip the pupils to face the problems of life. Some w не m | 
explicit that their aim was to give the pupils the methods of s 


and encourage them to continue further study when they have left 
school (21). 


Such a position is more vehemen 
certain amount of trainin 


School, but only to a very limited extent.” “The pupil cannot select; 
his mind is not matured, he does not Possess sufficient power © 
gtasp.” The use of sources is not to be encouraged in school histor 
if the pupil is expected to arrive at first-hand judgments and geneng 
isations; it will foster “intellectual superficiality and conceit”, E. 
imitation of the Scientific method (22). The movement to trat 


А К А : ad. 
“juvenile antiquarians” was severely denounced. It is not yet de 
What were the valu 


Was not going to be a statesman or a scholar? 
he main value of 


A Я is was 
history was a sense of proportion. ‘This wa 
often linked with unde 


tly denied than supported. “A 


heir history and them- 
according to Professor Hearn- 
] out of the narrow sphere 0 
at there were other ages, other 
ociated with this view was an 
the stream of time but of causal relation- 
: at school lies with the implanting of con- 
nected views" (27). This is the so-called “historic sense", Professor 
г ment concerning dates reminds us of his philosophy 
of history as an evolution, 

The most pro 
strengthening of 
and tolerance. This w: 


countries, 
understan 


ays. By a study of history we 
€ try to assess their motives, to see their 
ld feel history rather than learn it as à 
me speaker went on to say that modern 


g of the judgment can perhaps be done at | 


€s suggested then for the ordinary child who 
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history could not feed the imagination at all and he rather doubted 


whether school history as it was taught then could (28). But he 
suggested that the duty of the teache 


and thus indirectly make the pupil a b 
aroused and encouraged, as well as im 
the pupil already had the interest; o 
in him. But those who spoke of int 
not only to the learning process bu: individual (29). 
The romantic and dramatic aspects of history were emphasised. But 
the moral value of history which Аг oraries saw 
in history had now fallen into disre spoke most 
strongly against it (30). There w. al value in 
history: the memory is trained; the pu 


"AC Cy and im- 
partiality; and above all, he is introduced to а field in which wide 


last group of 
pupil, to make 
saw a value in 
o satisfy that hunger anq 
"but not", she warned, 
“on potted meats” (33). But for the majority, who together supported 


er outlook 
> “we are 


hus we can see the three major schools of thought—those who 
believed in "history for citizenship"; those who thought or the 
benefits of the historical process and attitude; and those who thought 
of personal culture and enlarged interests and sympathies. “Fifty 
years аро”, said Sir Charles Webster in 1956, “еге was по order ог 
arrangement of the history teaching in nearly all Secondary and Public 
Schools" (35). There was however much heart-searching and 
questioning. It is quite obvious how these different values affected 
the immediate aim of the teacher. The first group aimed at bringing 
out the responsibilities of the citizen and explaining how Present 
Society came to exist. Content and methods Were adapted то these 
ends. The second group tried to make the pupils perform much the 
same tasks as the writer of this paper! But let no-one despise their 
efforts. Most of the modern methods m instruction and Construction 
—time charts, maps, development charts, visual a 


ids and even the 
B 
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"assignment scheme" were advocated as early as 1908-10 (36). 
But so often the embryo historian was Still-born. The third group 
aimed at interest —and failed because they aimed at nothing more, 


and soon lost their vision. The final conclusion of these Conferences 


ith his Studies in the Teaching of Hem 
he use of documents and sources in schoo. 


it (38). In 1911, two important | 


of History, and the Report of the L.C.C. on the | 


even Imperia] history, but as 
discussions, He 


be expressed to the methods о 


study of language to the study 
The L.C.C. В 
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of duty. “Without History, Citizenship has no root; without 
Citizenship, History has no fruit." Again, it is to understand "the 
organic connexion between the living present and the historical past". 
But “mere knowledge is not historical understanding". “The study 
of history alone provides the background which enables us to sce 
political issues in their due perspective." It is a corrective against 

excessive party spirit and sensational journalism". In the junior 
school, history had no intrinsic merits, it was merely one means to 
create interest and cultivate intelligence, and was not to instruct or 
to impart knowledge. Also it was valuable as a means of training in 
expression. But in the elementary schools, some values could be 
learned from the lives of great men and women. Whatever these 
values might be, they were not moral values, for that was denied 
later as a purpose of history teaching. The data of history is uncer- 
tain; it must stimulate the pupil to make his own "judgment of 
men's thoughts and feelings through their acts". 'Thus history 
strengthens mental powers; it creates a demand for exact truth; and 
it gives a basis for intelligent understanding and action in the present. 
The pupil cannot understand relationships between events—it 18 the 
personal element which appeals to him. Historical perspective must 
be preserved. But whatever additional values it may have, the 
fundamental object of history teaching is to inculcate the doctrine of 
patriotism in its wider sense, both local and national". 


To be concluded 
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ECONOMICS AS A SCHOOL SUBJECT 
by В. SZRETER 
Lecturer in Education, University of Birmingham 


т. Precarious EXPANSION 
[11 

Міо: that keyword of economic analysis, may well be 
applied to the present position of Economics in the secon- 
dary school curriculum. It should at once be stated that 
Economics in this paper connotes primarily a distinct and separate 
Subject, studied systematically and fairly comprehensively, as a rule 
With а view to an external examination. Thus the question of in- 
formal teaching of Economics, incidental to courses in History or 
Geography, or as part of amorphous courses in Current Affairs or 
General Studies, lies outside the scope of this article. On the some- 
what narrow but workable definition above, most schools do not teach 
Economics at all; among those that do, courses offered vary from 
school to school, and the subject sometimes has a rather inferior 
status, being taken by only a small number of weaker sixth formers. 
At the same time, there is little doubt that in recent years Economics 

has been gaining ground fast in selective secondary schools. . 
In one sense the subject has а longer tradition 1n schools than in 
universities, with which it is normally associated. In 1805 the East 
the Rev. Thomas 


India Co. appoi nomist than 
. appointed no less an economis € 
н» author of Ап essay on the principle of poc» to dens 
olitical «s at its college at Haney шу (1), 
ра) т ity of London did 


Whereas Oxford, Cambridge, and the new Univers d 
t until the 1820's. During the 


not establish chairs in the subjec dun 
following century, however, Economics became popular—at x 
Sn fashionable—among undergraduates, but was left REEL = 
y schools. During the inter-war eriod 1918-39 some $6 10015 
с | : he activities of 


experimental courses, partly under the influence of t 

the Association for Education in Citizenship (2), but the e uam i 

Economics candidates taking the approved secondary schoo ee 

ош were negligible. In 1935 when the annual n p a 
oard of i i ded for the first time an analys 

wi rui. rail only 284 scholars in England 


ternal examination results by subjects, 
21 
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and Wales took Economics as a School Certificate subject and 199 


as a Higher S.C. option; while in 1938, the last pre-war year for | 


which a similar Report was issued, the respective numbers rose to 
367 and fell to 179. (To bring these figures into perspective, it 
should be noted that in e.g. Geography in 1938 the corresponding 
numbers were 53,335 and 1,795.) 

The most interesting fact about Economics in the first post-war 
Report of the new Ministry of Education, that for 1947, was the 1:1 
ratio of School Certificate to Higher S.C. candidates (645:638), 
and, although less pronouncedly, this ratio has been maintained in 
the 1950’s under a new scheme. Since the inception of the G.C.E. 
in 1951, the increase in the number of candidates in Economics has 
proceeded at a greater rate than in most other subjects (the figures 
for 1951, when 1,593 ‘О’ level and 1,181 'A' level Economics candi- 
dates presented themselves, cannot be fairly compared with those for 
subsequent years, mainly because of a lower pass standard): 


TABLE 1 
‘O’ level % increase ‘A’ level % increase 
entry on previous year entry on previous year 

1952 1838 — 1394 = 

1953 2100 142% 1563 12:194 
1954 2338 113% 1874 19.9% 
1955 2842 21:595 2129 136% 
1956 2825 —0:6% 2653 24:6% 
1957 3652 29:29, 3230 21.8%, 
1958 4374 19:8% 3729 15:4% 
1959 4916 12:4% 3903 47% 
1960 5732 16:7% 5084 303%, 


In the incomplete decade 1 2-60, th i i 
Economics at ‘O’ level rose by math, нор tie 
A эңе G.C.E. expansion figures for entries in all subjects, in- 

> ne Conomics, were 93% and 98%. It has been possible to 
obtain data for 1961 from only 4 examining boards, but they average 
an increase of 33-9% at ‘O’ level and 32:89, at ‘A’ levél, This clearly 


points to a continued expansi А : 
aie: Pansion of Economics at an extremely high 


It would be slightly misleadin 
resulted wholly from the growing 
The subject has always attracted 
mature external candidates (4), 


Б to assume that this increase has 
Popularity of Economics in schools- 
а relatively large proportion of more 
Prepared by institutions of further 


4 
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pm ы Е pinis study. Thus in the period 1952-58, external 
Parangap » = dn Board constituted annually 
“уа o and 5:9 % of the internal numbers, whereas in Econo- 
м y constituted, e.g., 9% at “О” level in 1958 and at ‘A’ level in 
ae (5). The bulk of the increase, therefore, must still be credited 
© growing Economics sections in schools. 
к їп absolute terms, the share of Economics as a G.C.E. 
pa continues to Ье meagre only at 'O' level. The 5,732 candi- 

"s of 1960 pale into insignificance beside the 125,236 Geography 
candidates, and constitute a mere 0-3 5% of the total entry of 
1,603,894. At ‘A’ level, however, the Economics figure of 5,084 
Compares by no means contemptibly with the 11,630 Geographers, 
and constitutes an impressive 2-3% of the total entry of 213,993- In- 
deed, among boys only 7 subjects produced more ‘A’ level candidates, 
namely English, French, History, Geography, Pure and Applied 
Mathematics, Physics, and Chemistry (taking bothsexes into consider- 
ation, 4 others, Latin, Zoology, Biology and Art, also overtook 
Economics). 
. There has been some controversy about the place of Economics 
in the secondary school, but singularly little fact-finding, preliminary 
to a fuller analysis. The present position is an uneasy mixture of 
Precariousness and expansion. It is a case of a rapid but insecure 
growth, an unhealthy situation. It is hoped, in this article, to throw 
Some further light upon it. 

2. RESULTS OF AN INQUIRY 

(а) The sample 

_To provide a factual basis for the present discussion, a question- 
naire was sent out to 65 schools in the central and western Midlands. 
Numerically this was a quarter of the selective schools in the area. 
бо forms were completed and returned, frequently accompanied by 
valuable comments. While gratefully acknowledging the courteous 
Co-operation of the headmasters, headmistresses, and Economics 


teachers concerned, one would like to think that. this excellent 
enuine interest 1n, and anxiety 


Tesponse also reflects a widespread g { Th 
about, the place of Economics in the school curriculum. e 
d by personal 


Questionnaire technique was in some cases supplemente 


interviews or an exchange of letters. г 

The sample was made up of slightly over two-thirds of genn 
Schools, co-educational, boys’ and girls’; and under onet rd К 
other types of selective ‘secondary schools: comprehensive, Бега, 
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and technical. Basically a representative sample (6), it чк ieee 
in favour of schools likely to offer courses in Economics, by e "à 
ing in it only relatively large schools, viz. those with at ce E 
pupils. "The assumption that most small schools were unlike y 


teach borderline subjects seemed reasonable, and the bias was im- 


БЕ ш А 
parted to the sample because positive replies, i.e. from bie 
offering Economics, would, on the whole, be more pertinent нони 
negative ones. For the same reason it was, reluctantly, decided no 


include secondary modern schools in the survey. Some of them offer 


H . . B H € Hu 1 
Economics (at least one in Birmingham has a flourishing *O' leve 


group), but the great, if diminishing, majority do not enter candi- 
dates for examinations of the G.C.E. calibre, and the others tend to 
Concentrate either on basic subjects (English, Mathematics) or on the 
non-academic ones (Art, Woodwork) (7). 


(b) Facts 


Fourteen of the sixty schools whic! 
offered courses in Economics (8). Th 
the sample. This is a rather larger p Е 
expected, although, in fact, У in 1954 in 117 schools in 
England and Wales uncovered 34 ‘A’ 

(9), while in 1957 the University of 
Schools taking its ‘A’ level e 
of 687 schools entering ‘О’ 1 

'The Proportion over the whole country may well be higher than 
23%, since the teaching of E ics i 
be as widespread in the Mi ; 
cashire, if the distribution of the membership of the Economics 
Association (11) and one’s 
evidence. It is 
failed to answe: 
fore that the fi 
by 3 schools i 


not unreasonab 
r the questionnai: 


uce Economics in 1961 
[ have similar but less precise plans. Moreover, 
5 Schools, in which Economics is not taught, run “О? level courses in 
Commerce, involving Systematic 
activity. 


—————— 
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TABLE 2 


Schools offering Economics (12) 
G.C.E. Economics entries 
“г 


Approx. О 


Type of School в 
E Мне total of pupils збо and’61 бо and '61 
Ш Mixed 6.5. in AO 
а 4 о 

Y чм са area 600 6 : м 18 

GS. (In ep. 700 o I 
к Чыр, G.S. (Indep.) 700 o : "s ч 
ҮП ca G.S. 550 o 2 о o 
ҮШ д G.S. goo о о о І 
IX А, G.S. 450 o o I 5 
X н G.S. 650 25 26 10 23 
XI eae Tech. S. 700 26 16 3 ГА 
XII B ixed G./Comm. S. 800 2 1 5 2 
хш ML. G./Mod. S. 400 10 10 10 IO 
XIV B ixed Compreh. 5. 2000 о o o о 
oys' Compreh. 5. 1500 6 8 2 6 


More important, pro- 


is made. 
]s which offer it, Economics is а 


“ч choice of sixth form subjects 
sco d the fact that in many schoo 1 
Чет newcomer, looked upon as something of an experiment. 

4 schools set out above, it was firmly established in 5 (2 had 


offered i aud 
егей it for 11-20 years and 3 for 6-10 years), and likewise in 5 it 
3 the first year was just com- 


Was still ie 3 
aan in its curricular infancy (in і \ 
to hold and 2 had had it for two years). This pattern 15 not unlikely 
C good for the country as а whole. 
о offered in Economi 
such 3 iffer considerably, e.g. 0 
fort шиша and Public 
Schools fe ers. Moreover, interna 
in ч ollow no common pattern. Of the 14 5С s 
fifth fo, one was Economics treated as an «œ level subject for the 
orms and an ‘A’ level option for sixth fo 
ve offered it only as а 


cs vary more 


he contents stipulat 


Affairs; no 


to sì 

imei = Drar «АО? level examination : 
and d xamination after the sec in the sixth form (the merits 
maj drawbacks of this appare! th derive 
nly from the fact that the con 4 ‘A’ level 
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Economics syllabuses are to a very large extent identical, though, 
naturally, the levels of treatment differ). 


(c) Opinions 


favour or oppose the introd 

Significantly, of the 46 
declared themselves і 
in most cases certain 


8 answers were undecided, either be- 
ages and disadvantages was felt to be 
as freely admitted that the question had 
ht. In 8 cases (139, of the answers) the 


would not be entertained. It is of interest 
€ it clear that it w. 


not been given much thoug 


at it seemed a worthwhile subject for 
‘O’ level; 4 other answers 


PPed in 1959; however, 
and was considered un- 


Overcrowded curriculum 
Shortage Of staff, or of 


. 9 times 

qualified Economics teachers 10 times 
New school; school being reorganised 11 times 
"If demand should arise” 4 times 
Overcrowded curriculum was also pleaded by 2 outright opponents 
of Economics; т deemed the Subject "unsuitable", and perhaps should 
be added to the 4 Who felt that it was m 
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This could imply that few Economics graduates enter the teaching 
Profession, and indeed one sometimes hears that the subject is 
faught—with mixed feelings—by Geographers or Historians. "This 
18 true to some extent, especially where Economics is not taught 
e MAII, but personal observation and answers to the questionnaire 
uggest otherwise. Instead of the task being allotted to an unwilling 
E or Geographer, it scems that more often the introduction 
ы л is mooted by a specialist who was originally appointed 
жа other subjects; rare advertisements of teaching posts 
ны Economics draw very large numbers of applications from 
site ates with appropriate degrees; andin recent years an increasing 
Du of social science, including Economics, graduates have been 
Yéam з teaching, either upon graduating, or, frequently, after some 
of industrial employment (that a considerable proportion of 
em should obtain posts in secondary modern schools is all to the 
aid but that they should then proceed to teach their non-degree 
Jécts, seems somewhat wasteful). Furthermore, in nearly all of 
tim 14 Schools listed above, Economics formed a major part of the 
-table of the teacher concerned and there was also a mention of 
и іп Commerce ог non-examination Economics, clearly 
P Ying that the person in charge was a specialist. 
If, however, by a shortage of qualified teachers is meant a lack of 
Professionally trained teachers of Economics, this may seem a fair 
агре against teacher-training institutions. At present very few 
University Education Departments provide suitable method courses. 
urthermore, bodies responsible for the provision of teachers’ re- 
resher courses and similar facilities, tend to ignore Economics. 
nfortunately, the situation wherein schools complain of a shortage 
of teachers trained to teach Economics, while training institutions— 
and their students—know that there is relatively little demand for 
Such teachers, is a vicious circle that can only gr adually be broken. 
Trained or untrained, the teacher of Economics labours daily 
Under a threefold handicap: there is a comparative dearth of visual 
and other aids devoted to his subject; liter: ature on teaching methods 
is virtually non-existent (13), ———Á this deficiency may not 
be entirely without advantages, it 18, n ишсе; regrettable; finally, 
and significantly, the number of text-books written expressly for “О 
‘А’ ] schoolwork can be counted on the fingers of one hand. 
DE de yai used are generally those designed for undergraduates 
наг ne so-called intelligent layman (14). Most of these lack 
pare) exercises other than strings of Past examination questions, 
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pay little attention to visual material, and, moreover, economists, 
with some notable exceptions, write unattractive English. One 
grammar school headmaster, exercised about the lack of economic 
education in his school, ordered a number of books on Economics, 
intending to place them in the library for perusal and reference, but 
“found them, with one accord, so unreadable that (he) sent them 
all back". The question is only partly one of specialised technical 
vocabulary. This is to some extent inevitable, as new concepts ап 
new or newly-observed phenomena outrun the existing resources 0 
language. By the same token, the unstandardised and therefore con- 
fusing terminology of social sciences is partly excusable, although its 
ugliness is not (15); worse, books on Economics often suffer from 
clumsiness of style and poverty of vocabulary. After 150 years 
Economics has, perhaps, shaken off the sobriquet of the “dismal 
science" but is now charged with “overwhelming dullness”. Despite 
these handicaps, there is no evidence that the teaching of Economics 
is worse—or better—than that of other subjects. The difficulties 
can all be surmounted by a good teacher, 
they should not be eliminated in the course of time, if the teaching of 
Economics in schools continues to grow. Its growth would also in- 
crease financial incentives to able and efficient teachers who at 
present scarcely get a fair deal; a headmaster pointed out in this 


connexion that “unfortunately our L.E.A. arrangements prevent the 
award of a head-of-department allowance as the subject is not taught 
below the sixth form". 


and there is no reason why 


3. Pro ET Contra 


is no less valuable qua opinion than q 

critical appreciation of current issues, Thus one h, ased on a 

the study of Economics forms “а sounq basis f, “admaster held that 

ship”. On wider grounds, too, it has been = Mtelligent citizen- 

must provide the leavers with a rounded edness at “schools 
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they depart" (17), while on a strictly utilitarian plane, knowledge of 
Economics is uscful, or even required, in a wide range of careers. 
Yet when headmasters who explicitly acknowledged the value of 
Economics, plead overcrowded curricula or shortage of staff as 
reasons for not introducing it in their schools, the implication of 
these very real practical difficulties is that the subject is not regarded 
аз an essential part of secondary education, and that therefore no 
traditional subject should be to any extent pushed out in order to 
make room for it. How are we to explain this underlying incon- 
sistency? Two factors spring to mind: firstly, traditionalism. The 
teachers of to-day are the pupils of yesterday and in their yesterdays 
they very rarely met with Economics in their school time-tables, for 
it had been reserved for institutions of higher or further education. 
Secondly, it appears that Economics is still widely “regarded as 
either so difficult that [it is] unsuited for school at all, or so easy that 
lit] can be tackled incidentally and casually through other subjects” 
18). The latter view seems not unconnected with the discredited 
Psychological theory of transfer of training, and is rarely voiced to- 
nt The former, emphasising the intrinsic difficulty of Economics, 
5 Often put forward, not least by academic economists. The view of 
Tofessor (now Lord) Robbins is apparently that knowledge of 
Conomics should be imparted only to the few in the universities— 
a the rest, it is presumably better to have none than to drink a 
Nution that dissolves the niceties and profundities of economic 
the as Here the implication is by no means that the knowledge of 
на ject as such is unimportant, rather it is exalted, but that it is 
«, "IPortant except to a small number of experts, and we must not 
Soon the risk of inculcating bad intellectual habits by trying to teach 
Omics so simplified as to be suitable for their [school children’s] 
Understanding” (19). 
'Тһе core of the argument stressing the difficulty of Economics as 
а school subject is that the theory requires considerable powers of 
abstract reasoning, and the study of applied Economics, if and where 
It can at all be divorced from theory, calls for a maturity of interests 
and outlook. In Professor Robbins’s pregnant sentence: «Мо simple 
Proposition in Economics is likely to be true unless it is understood 
as being subject to a whole complex of assumptions, not likely to be 
read into it, Save by those with a sufficient knowledge of both the 
system of propositions as a whole and of the world of reality to which 


they have reference” (20). The peculiar circularity of Economics 
makes the sequence of topics an important question to the teacher at 
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any level. We have also to consider the circumstances of the birth 1 
Economics. Any sound text-book on the history of economic -— à 
will tell the reader that the subject has a pedigree going back to ad 
ancient Greeks (21). This is historically correct, bearing out а 
Henry Maine's famous dictum (22), and making for а greater E 
tellectual respectability of Economics. Yet as a comprehensive Е 
distinct body of knowledge, fit for Systematic academic study, 
Economics, or rather Political Economy, 
the head of Adam Smith w 
Nations in 1776, as in Gree 
from the head of Zeus. 


Here, it seems, is another factor hindering the normal ай 
procedure from the simple to the complex, from the elementary 


sprang fully grown "E 
ith the publication of his Wealth 
k mythology Pallas Athene had sprung 


cation (23) remarked: “We think that any economic ept can be 
taught as long as it is expressed i Concep 
and if it relates to their ехрегіе 
both to limited intellectual 


experience. 
perience of ii measure to - 
> а Veloped b ife may be rathe 
conscience and interests a ч uninformed socia 
should be equal to the cha’ Pring eir menta] capacities 
of economic “numeracy” which is 4 Dene 1 Economics, and 
not essence of, their understanding, There is Portant aid to, though 
mathematical sophistications that in the hand, © need for dis iad of 
amore accurate analysis of economic Phenom, of expert snr git 
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Sider and redefine the objectives, content, and method of “О” level 
Courses, especially the place of economic theory in them. А right 
mixture of descriptive economics and discussion of current or past 
€conomic problems in their social setting, amplified by such basic 
Concepts as opportunity cost, division of labour, or the law of 
diminishing returns, should not be beyond the grasp of reasonably 
intelligent 1 5-16-year-olds. 

Such a revision calls for co-operation between academic and 
Schoolteaching economists. By setting G.C.E. examinations, the 
Universities give their consent to the teaching of Economics in schools 
and determine the syllabuses, but then, generally, proceed to forget 
Ог cold-shoulder the Economics teachers in schools. The latter feel 
Neglected by their own kin, and the university faculties are annually 

aced with the awkward “surprise” of finding that some first-year 
Students are completely unfamiliar with the subject while others have 
Studied it solidly for two or three years. There is evidence, however, 
at in recent years a number of academic economists have been 
taking a more positive attitude towards this problem. The teaching 
difficulties inherent in the nature of Economics are real but not in- 
Surmountable. It seems right to urge that: “we should start from the 

asic proposition that all citizens should learn some Economics and 
** then wrestle with the intellectual problem of devising means to 
this necessary end" (25). 

A number of more specious arguments against Economics for 
Schools have also emphasised its difficulty. Attention, has, for 
Instance, been drawn to the amount of discord among professional 
Economists. In fact, the area of agreement is wider than many 
suppose. At any rate, it is neither undesirable nor impracticable that 


RoE. students, especially at ‘A’ level, should learn to appreciate 
" © Browing pains of a branch of learning and the fundamental in- 
olubility of many social problems. Were it valid, the argument 
Would apply to several other subjects, particularly to History (another 
adult” study), as would the charge of "bringing politics into the 
classroom”, Consider, finally, in this connexion, the view that “the 
Very difficulties which have in the past been presumed to make 
Conomics and Politics unsuitable as school subjects, are those which, 


in fact, make them valuable” (2 6). 
4. CONCLUSION 


«Jt is clear that the place of the social sciences in the school 
curriculum is an unsolved problem" (27); but it should not prove 
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insoluble, especially in the long run, a concept often usefully em- 
ployed by economists. Economics as a school subject is v 
from growing pains. This is a Symptom of health rather than o 
sickness, still less of a sickness that calls for a drastic operation. If a 
memorable parliamentary motion against George III may be very 
freely adapted, “the teaching of Economics in schools has increased, 
is increasing, and ought not to be diminished". Its growth is all the 
more remarkable for having taken place under unfavourable con- 
ditions. The case for teaching the subject to intelligent 17-year-olds 
seems very strong. Indeed, the question might be asked if we can 
afford not to teach it to them; the onus of the argument should really 
rest on the shoulders of those secking to keep Economics out of the 
normal sixth form curriculum. The case for teaching Economics 
proper to a wider circle of 15-year-olds is more debatable. Certainly; 
they should not leave school in a state of “economic illiteracy”, as the 
Americans would put it, and the drawbacks of non-examination 


geared to examination works 


of existing syllabuses and teaching me 
place. This is not to advocate a restriction of current practice: for 
the rethinking must be based on the 


“в ical 
; eld work" empiric 
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ATTITUDE TO HANDICAP 


by JUNE M. COCKBURN 
Principal Psychologist, County of Angus 


EREBRAL palsy denotes a specific category of abnormality of the 
brain which affects control of movement. During the years 
1954-57 a survey of cerebral palsy was carried out by St. 
Andrews University. Its aim was to study all cerebral palsied persons 
Under 21 years of age, domiciled in three of the eastern counties of 
Scotland, Of 240 cases discovered, 223 were studied psychologically. 
his article deals with some of the findings of one aspect of this study, 
namely, attitude to handicap, from three different angles, that of the 
Cerebral palsied themselves, their parents, and the community. 


I. ATTITUDE OF THE CEREBRAL PALSIED 
TO THEIR OWN HANDICAP 


An indirect approach was made and, during psychological testing, 
Sach cerebral palsied person was asked to express three wishes. The 
am Was to obtain wishes which were as fundamental as possible and 
à Person being tested was encouraged to give the matter some 
5 Ought, It was not possible to obtain wishes from all 223 cases 

tudied, €.g. all 45 children under school age were excluded as were 
37 persons unable to respond because of very severe mental handicap. 

‘shes were obtained from 128 cerebral palsied persons giving a total 
of 384 wishes. These were classified as in Table т. Thus, wishes 


TABLE т 
CLASSIFICATION OF WISHES 


ну ; ; 
i i- E * = Helping Miscell- Don’t Total 
have "udo Mep men lame TG" School Giers” алсыз know 


163 67 32 3o 13 33 9 8 38 тт 384 
alluding to things bulked largest and the x63 separate wishes referred 
to toys, bikes, cars, food, money, T.V. sets, and pets. After ee 
to have” the next largest group covered “things to do". The o 
important finding is that of the 384 wishes only 32 referred to handi- 
cap. These 32 Wishes were given by 24 cerebral palsied persons, Pe 

Р. d two or even three wishes of this type. The mean age o: 
Some Һа s 15 years 8 months and only three of them were under 
these 24. s gts ‘This finding would seem to support Bice (1) in his 
тт years © 35 
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he 24 whose wishes touched on handicap hi 
88. Though the 24 included 5 cerebral palsied persons with I 


Average 


I 
Range Average Q Rage 
C.P. 11°33 8-17 буа 
Control 11:2 8-16 62-7 18 ue 
TABLE 3 
WISHES or CEREBRAL PALstep AND CONTROL Giiouns 
'Things Things Handi- Employ- F | 
tohave to do cap ment ome School Other Don’t Total 
Cerebral m m а know 
palsied Е 3 5 2 8 ї 54 
Control 1 14 o 2 
> * 3 12 54 
Analysis of the 54 wishes in each group sho: 


difference be- 
ference ol "Part from the 
> andicap Whereas 
e Pattern of Wishes S. 
dicap was aS sub- 


- А not Prominent 
ich might Suggest that Perrin 


fact that the control cases made no re 
two of the cerebral palsied did. 

stantially the same. Reference to han 
the wishes of the cerebral palsied, wh 
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y 5 less frequently uppermost in the cerebral palsied child's mind than 

C nein supposed by the non-handicapped adult. There was à 

з "xd or the wishes which did relate to handicap to come from 
leet "sem group and from the more intelligent and better ad- 

| uude owever, the general lack of discrepancy between the wishes 

| stud e eem palsied and control groups underlines the need, in 
ме, ying the handicapped, not to overstress their differences from the 
mal at the expense of their similarities. 


2. ATTITUDE OF PARENTS 


Two aspects of parents’ attitudes were considered, namely, the 
he understanding of handicap, and their acceptance of it. In 
ite cases ratings were used. Such ratings were made during the 
Paratively short time of each case study and it could only be 
ag that the more intense and straightforward attitudes could be 
=n eee Table 4 shows understanding of handicap and Table 5 

» ptance. 


| TABLE 4 
CNN UNDERSTANDING OF HANDICAP 
mplicati "wv 
inte Grasp present Limited No. No Том 
situation appreciation ^ appreciation home 
59 III 40 10 3 223 
TABLE 5 
I" с AccEPTANCE OF HANDICAP 
i 9mpensation Acceptance Resentment Other No home Total 
М. 26 151 то 33 3 223 


м Further analysis showed. that there was a tendency for under- 
anding of handicap to increase with the age of the cerebral palsied 
Person, This is particularly true where the physical handicap is 
accompanied by mental handicap, which occurred in about 50% of 
Cases. "The mentally handicapped infant develops slowly but can 
often pass as being younger than his actual age, and, at the very de- 
Pendent stage of infancy, the extra care required is less noticeable. 
The leeway between the normal and the mentally handicapped in- 
creases with age and in becoming less easy for others to overlook, it 
becomes more apparent in the home also. A parallel tendency for 
of handicap to increase with age was also found. As might 

be expected, understanding of handicap was greater in homes rated 

as above average for mental status. No such tendency was shown 
Жу with regard to acceptance and "compensation" occurred twice as 


acceptance 
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(i) that by far the majority of the cerebral palsied are not men- 
tally handicapped 


and all their limitations, apart from er 
more obvious sensory ones, are to be explained in terms 0 
the cerebral palsy itself, Very often appraisal of the cd 
of the cerebral palsied had rested only on opinion whic 
sought safeguard 


1 ts 
In vagueness and too frequently Limp. d 
had been given reassurances about being “а bit slow” а и 


"growing out of it? which were quite unwarranted ; 


bral palsy are of а unique typ^: 
hence any provision Not speci 
palsied is inadequate, 


» Пау not educational]: bet ble fof | 
the cerebral palsied themselves, x he most profita 


3. ATTITUDE ор 
а z i N я | 
Attitude to handicap is not just Something + icapped — 
have but touches the entire community, В B that the handic pP » № 
i У Way of extending a fee 
towards this problem, before Survey testing с. mmenced. a c sestion" d 
naire was given toa class of Postgraduate Students m ed neabidti 
Professional nn = puris had Elven this Broup Opportunities ОЁ ~ 
learning something е, Гар a а ind other D um and, apart 
: ЧУ with the ha di p у 
m those working direc à ndicapne E 
e difficult to find a group likely to know Ped, it would ha 
Seven simple questions were asked аз © 


h Ore about the subject. 
were not invited. in Table 6. Random 

n 
guesses wer | 


OTHERS 
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TABLE 6 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


+ What is a spastic child? 
- How would you expect him to look? 
How would you expect him to behave? 
Have you ever seen a spastic person? 
ауе you ever come in contact with a spastic person? 
What do you know about the education of such handicapped children? 
What do you know about the employment of spastics? 


seovBReOBR 


It emerged that 21 of the 30 had seen spastic children but only 
one claimed contact with a spastic adult. Of the 30, 29 defined spastic 
on the right lines in terms of physical defect and lack of control of 
Movement. Some also emphasised accompanying mental handicap 
or fits. The majority stressed the importance of special education but 
12 of the 30 stated they had no knowledge regarding employment of 
Spastics. One answer requires quoting in full. It runs: “А spastic 
Child generally looks untidy, dirty, smells a bit, probably deformed 
In some way, (has) spasmodic twitching.” There was one other sur- 


' Prising answer which stated of spastics, “Behaviour towards other 


Children may be brutal" Both these statements are couched in 
€motional terms suggesting that the old intolerance of the handi- 
Capped dies hard, occasionally even at this high level of education. 
Far less knowledge of spastics could safely be assumed of a represen- 
tative sample of the population and knowledge is the great antidote to 
prejudice. 

The problem is a real one and it is not without relevance that 
birds exhibit the interesting behaviour of attacking and often killing 
Wounded or freak members of their own species. Such behaviour 


Could suggest a deep-seated impulse to attack the defective which 
Might readily be rationalised at the human level. Heck (2) has dis- 
tinguished four stages in the evolution of attitude to handicap: 
extermination, ridicule, care, education. There is no doubt that 
Beneral thinking as regards handicap has tended in this direction 
though in no case has the transition been complete. Some still ad- 
Vocate euthanasia for some of the handicapped; some still practise 


ridicule. The emphasis has however shifted from the negative one of 


intolerance tO the positive one of help. 


4. ATTITUDE TO DIFFERENT TYPES ОЕ HANDICAP 


According to Belinson (3), “Of all forms of handicap which 
peings suffer—Mental Retardation is least likely to evoke the 


oom of sympathy which is extended to the deaf, blind or crippled.” 
е 
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Blindness is perhaps the handicap which in general enlists sympa- 
thetic understanding and the good adjustment made by this group as 
compared even with the deaf, is well known. 

Some explanation is given by Gesell (4) who distinguishes between 
the intellectual and social aspects of vision and hearing. Both are 
intellectual as well as social senses but the emphasis is different. 
Vision is first and foremost the intellectual sense while the greatest 
deprivation caused by deafness is in the sphere of socialised com- 


mother described how others would crowd round her pram and 
ejaculate “Poor wee soul” or "Isn't i 


It a sham 2» t of 
it such an attitude is unhelpful: whi an pO Say the leas 


ch of из Сап bear o і be 
; ur child to 
"a poor wee soul" in the eyes of another? 


5. CASUAL ACCEPTANCE 
The attitude to handicap of the person i i i 
: < nvoly. 
and of the community, are all interre! sat, сара 


lated, Int E 
with the cerebral palsied, the Opinion has been£ € Course of working 


А е В 
the family or the community are those = e atitudes on the part of 
handicapped themselves, They includ, shunni Weaknesses in ee 
handicap, or pretending that it does not exist alee all mention o: 
dependence and pity. Unemotional acceptance Е unnecessary 
person as he is, with a frank recognition of the the handicapped 
different and an expectation that he will use i In which he is 
the full, all strengthen him to meet his Фс at abilities he has to 
doing can he achieve maximum independence, Gee dd оу Ьу зо 
atest service 
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to the handicapped lies neither in sympathy nor in donations of 
money but in casual acceptance. 

Such acceptance can best be fostered by minimising segregation 
and bringing the handicapped and non-handicapped together at all 
possible points, in school, at work, and socially. When the handi- 
capped are isolated and the non-handicapped insulated against them, 
both groups are unsure of themselves in the unusual circumstances in 
Which they do meet and on both sides prejudice thrives. 

Happiness for the handicapped lies in fitting in to the community. 
The complete acceptance of handicap means acceptance into the com- 
munity, and that wherever possible, the handicapped should live, be 
educated, and work along with those without handicap. 
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by J. L. HARRISON 
Department of Education, University of Manchester 


HILDREN in school are required to think about a topic for the 
C Most part in forty minute Patches or less. They may be set а 


of Consecutive minutes depends on the 

ПЧ among other things, but most 

children Probably think most efficiently where one topic is concerned 
in bouts of less than an hour, 


ч ngham; the exercises in ele- 
most recently Stipulated by Professor Peel in his book 


ation of stringent classroom dis- 


d intermittently 
m solving fj; 16818 of Which solutions i 

B Olvin all inti » 
Persistent consci inkin i nto shape, even though directe: 
8 18 not ta ng place, Neither does it 
ging of the mind over а Wide area in 


Tere, ce gmg upon the mind of 
playing or Working with so eot 2 unsought While reading or 


x 3 Ong-te i а CE 

accrue in Short-term Situation th; ©. "Тг thinking qo not 
portant. No major human achievemer, М е. m extremely im- 
They are the Justification o£ the Project, the = © Without them. 
Problem or situation, Xtendeq attack on some 
42 
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‚ The individual project offers one mode of approach to long-term 
directed thinking; I shall deal with this last. (If the project takes 
group form, each individual may not necessarily be doing extended 
thinking. Group projects are invaluable in many ways, but they do 
not necessarily allow for long-range directed thinking by each in- 
dividual.) 

A second mode offers private working in successive periods of 
closely related study-activity on a topic, and this is, in fact, the com- 
mon method of attaining long-term directed thinking. But unless 
these closely related successive periods of work in a subject (a) pri- 
marily involve individual thinking on the part of every member of the 
class, and (5) are dynamically informed by a teacher-controlled plan 
and pattern of positive thinking possibilities which allow full explora- 
tory scope to each child in the class, the object will not be achieved. 

A third mode of long-term directed thinking is cooperative sron 
to solve a single problem by the whole class and teacher over a perio 
of several lessons. It would at first appear that this, too, 15 : om 
monly employed method; but it is not So common as unreflec = 
thinking might presume. For one thing, such lessons are not usu zi 
related in series to one problem. Secondly, the teacher Feo: y 

es most if not all of the thinking and talking and even = 

Possibly abetted occasionally by one or two of the brighter € 

tdly, the adroit asking of questions which is a ет a 

ot eliciting the “right” answers and is thought to be a usetu р 

Setting the class to shape the lesson, or to think that they are ne ping 

© shape the lesson, is not often any more than a clever floating by the 

teacher of doctored bait that must inevitably evoke a certain answer— 

In other words, an almost automatic response. It will be seen as we 

Proceed that “right” answers and automatic responses are equally 

inimical to the kind of thinking being discussed here. | 

These latter two teaching modes, even when failing to sponsor 
long-term directed thinking, are most useful methods. ‘There is no 
Intention of denying their pedagogical validity with regard to certain 
ends with which this is not the place to deal. To come to the third 
Mode first, however, it is possible, as has been implied, to use it to 
foster long-term directed thinking. 

The first necessity is that the teacher have a plan covering a cer- 
tain period of time over which the thinking will take place. Тыз plan 
must (i) relate to one topic (say eee or reptilian eating habits, 
or the processing of iron), (it) be divided into as many major parts as 
there will be class periods devoted to the topics, (iii) comprise series 
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А th by 
right kind of Statement. That 15, the method proceeds : rel 
question and answer and by statement on the part of the teac 
on the part of the children. . m 

But answer has not Yet been given to the question: How dui 
one prevent the teacher's questions from Provoking one after er lity, 
Set, predictable answers that thereby tend to lack dynamic qu 


s t 
Sponding to her in the Way he did out o£ kindness?" which at и 
Will get in reply either “loved” or "kindness? together with so 


feel love (or kindness) for B." 
Siderations of B's conduct аз well 


and kindness, The question is illustrated jf one thinks of Heath- 


recommended question, and the thinking it entails, is too sophisti- 
cated. But I hope that the desired st. Cture of question is clear. 
'The answer to this question wil] Involve, not а reference to some 
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and relationship the idea that what X feels for Y is determinded by 
what X thinks of Y, independent, to a degree, of Y's real nature (1). 
The further complex ramifications of the idea are not beyond the 
reader's appreciation; I want merely to indicate the possibilities. 
A second example is the question, ‘What circumstances made it 
likely that in the latter half of the fifteenth century a Genoan in 
Spain should sail to the New World?" Such a question shows the 
limitations of “In what year did Columbus discover America?" to be 
farcical, and will stimulate thinking simultaneously by various mem- 
bers of the class over a wide range of historical, geographic, economic, 
political, and possibly even biographical factors, and therewith reveal 
Orientations of subject matter that are both diverse and unified. 
Such answers will occasion multiple-level thinking, one of the main 
objectives of the discipline of long-term directed thinking. They will 
also link in dialectical movement with later statements and questions 
of both tea and children. . 
im pee qom for the third mode. The second practice, 
Widely employed, mentioned above was that where the pec vd 
Mitted to work at a single task, each child privately and at à кз 
Over a number of periods. Suppose the task to be one of the À pm 
Invasion of England in the sixteenth century, the co-operative foo 
Store movement in England, the writing of a desert island adventure 
Story, t i f thinking about magnetism. — 
te == will in al probability devolve into a essay-type 
Production following on reading in a text, supplementary агу 
Work including reference to periodicals and елер апа о 
Course, the oral dialectic described above. (Incidental А сѕе e 
9f producing “сору” may advisedly be exploited for th ei 8 
Short stories or any other fiction. There is no reason for the 2 = 
Spread ignoring in schools of the fact that all fiction writers outside o 
School use reference material.) ‘The individuals of marked academic 
ability and studious habit will profit considerably from such practice, 
Providing certain conditions are fulfilled. First, they should be of 
an inquiring nature, or in any event their curiosity should have been 
aroused by the teacher. Second, they must possess the ability, and 
have had the training, to plan their work carefully, imaginatively, and 


inclusively yet economically. Third, they should know what ques- 
tions to ask. 

Each of these conditions is most important. The first, curiosity, 
and that of the most productive kind, is the sine qua non of all creative 
thought (and here, in this matter of trained curiosity, the first, second 
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and third conditions overlap). The Second condition refers to the 


or to variants of them (2), and 
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Yet this second mode, of individual work over à number of 
periods, will not tend to foster the best results except, aS has been 
said, in the case of individuals of spect 
Such children will, in the course of this wor 
long-term directed thinking. 


siderably less, depending on the amount 
to each of them individually. It must be individu 
simple reason that the nature of this mode is individual seeing 
questioning, planning, shaping, answering. A number of children, 
for whom the technique of asking the right questions is beyond their 
capacities, will not profit at all in terms of the kind of thinking that 1s 
our concern here. 

„Тһе amount of psychological damage that can, be done when 
children who are inept at a process are set to work it out for them- 
selves and at their own pace is underestimated. ‘This may ne 
quently be of little account when the time involved is of one schoo 
Period’s duration; it is a different matter when the project spans а 
Week or more, with each day the dreaded re easing eVI- 
dence of ineptitude to haunt one. 
children be guided under the scheme P 

eacher takes the lead throughout, ОЁ un 
не, if properly organised, the m 

ess able, and delegate to them facets of 
Within their scope. Аз indicated above 

Simpler tasks to the less able is in 

pe of the failure to get all t * appro 

or themselves. The best that the gro jocks 

before the eyes of the а the me ods of th indi Pe m" pec 
Ae not in most cases be able to use those methods tor 
ndividual work. : : 

i The fully satisfactory method is thie private pri Dem 
ndividual project, where each chil at his к, 


Continually available for advice ап с 
epetition of advice, especially a$ n 
Er with a printed scheme before h 

"n 5), many children need constan 0 à © 
it me detail or other. The same thing applies to ber have 
ibrary, which is essential for such work. They will frequently Эй 
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Project is best, but the d 
еге can also be counted upon to En 
tiple level, directed thinking. Whic 


two schemes briefly outlined h 


ion 
leted project, a liberal, useful educatio 
is under way. 


rch model”; (iv) collection and organisation ea 

ntative hypothesis; (vi) logical testing of hypotl ally, 
clusions; (viii) testing of conclusions (a) logica 

empirically, 

3. The adaptation į 


S that used in his sc 
of Greenfield Co 


r 
hool by Mr R. Arnold, Headmaste 
unty S , 


€condary Boys School, Hyde, Cheshire. 
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A pure m THE MORALE OF А STREAM AND 
o PUPILS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
pe IAL REFERENCE TO ANY DIFFER- 
S IN THE ATTITUDE AND BEHAVIOUR 

OF THEIR TEACHERS (1) 


by Е. CHETCUTI 


Lecturer, St. Michael's Training College, Malta 
т. INTRODUCTION 
to break the deadlock in the argu- 


HE object of this study Was 
ments for and against streaming. In this, both sides have 
earch to back their opinions, but it 


is to 1: evidence from res c 
here noted that most of the researc to find the effect 
eaming have used attainment as d. This has 
ии inconclusive because the Бар between intelligence and attain- 
diode 1 be filled with many varia social 
and e pupils’ and teachers’ attitudes, 
des d any of these have been disregarded. It seemed that another 
on йи study the problem might be to find out what psychological 
с itions are required for efficient learning and her t 
nditions are best satisfied in streamed ог unstreamed situations. 
Working on the assumption that «the search for the satisfaction © 
Primary psychological needs takes precedence over the demands 
кзы by the intellectual or informational content of the courses 
A егей”, an attempt was made to study di morale between 
чш C streams of pupils in seconda schools and {0 find out 
ud differences could be rela Pena. of 
e teachers. Morale was chosen as 81“! g est reflection © 
e chological needs of the 


Pupils. 

2. METHOD or STUDY 
cl It was decided to study morale un pr ew? hi 
osely interrelated: first, morale of the pupils 25 ! 


m 
оше of the pupils as а group- 
49 


; he thinks, is within reach; has the right attitudes 
towards society and accepted instituti 


made about the group in which there is h; 


Concerning extra-curricular 
ing, the sociometric test was 


85: (т) percent of possible 
(3) dislike, (4) leader, and (s) 
ed; number of isolates in (6) like, (7) dislike, 

S. These choices were also tabulated 
hem the composition of 
A questionnaire was also рге ared for his sought 
to establish the attitudes of the as to i aaa but it was 
not possible to give it to the teachers in all the schools studied. 
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However, through conversati i е 
idea about the orae donde. m нр ан ab, ас: boa 
$ a hundred and nine boys m three secondary schools were 
ed. Two of these schools were secondary modern and were 
clearly streamed. ‘The other one was а grammar school which was 
unstreamed up to the third year and partly streamed in the fourth 
year. In the fourth year the pupils were streamed by a limitation of 
the subjects they could take for G.C.E., even though they were still 
taught in sets. 
: In the secondary modern schools the tests were given to the 
highest and lowest stream of each year up to and including the 
fourth form. Differences in morale were sought between the top and 
the bottom stream in each year and between all the top streams com- 
bined and the bottom streams combined. No attempt was made to 
pool the results of the two schools. 
In the grammar school all the pup 
Were given the tests. ‘Thus differences cou 
À, B, C and D stream form of the same age group of pupils. An 
attempt was also made to rank the boys according to their morale 
and to interview the top ten and the lowest ten. This ranking also 
served as a crude validation test in two ways: by checking to see ifa 
boy who ranked high or low in one factor would rank high or low in 
Other factors; and by secking agreement. with the staff about the 
ranking. Generally speaking the twenty boys selected ranked in the 
Same quartile position in all the sixteen sub-headings studied. There 
Was also agreement with the teachers about eight pupils in the high 
morale group and about seven in the low morale group. 


ils in the four fourth-year forms 
ld be sought between the 


4. RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS 

There were enough indications from this study to permit the 
Claim that streaming tends to lower morale in the duller streams. 
The differences between high and low streams were most marked in 
the case of individual morale and not so clearly marked in group 
morale, It could also be said Je in A stream forms 

Was derived from other factors besides higher mental ability ап 
igher attainment. ‘There was evidence that they had higher morale 
mainly because the streaming situation led to а greate m 
PSychological needs in the А. forms than in the D forms. Most of the 
Pupils in the D forms realised that they had been put in a low stream 
€cause they were not good enough for а higher one. In every case 
Ower stream boys rated their form lower than did higher stream boys: 
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Although many of the boys in the lower st: 
atisfied with the status of 


Put forward in favour of Streaming, that it 
a fair measure of Success. In the case of the 


groups is a matter of conjecture, but 
YS would have formed better 


$ in “Feeling of being 


d by teachers”, In three of these cases the 


establish differences in morale between high 


А There are indications that these differences 
exist and that one of the ; 5 
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ences is the difference in the attitude of teachers towards the two 
Streams. 


NOTES AND REFERENCES 


1. A full report of this study, with details of tests used and statistical evi- 


dence upon which the conclusions are based, may be found in 


Chetcuti, F., A Study of the Morale of A Stream and C Stream 
Pupils in Secondary Schools, Unpublished M.A. thesis (University 
of London, 1960). | 
The study, carried out under the guidance of Dr C. M. Fleming, was 
made possible by grants from the Malta Government and the Re- 
search Funds Committee of the University of London. | 

2. А sociometric test gives a measure of acceptance and rejection between 
individuals within a group. For details see Northway, М. L., 4 
Primer of Sociometry (University of Toronto Press, 1952). 
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accompanied the 


ee ich 
People. Tt was the unification of tongues whicl 
fusion of ton 


rebirth of Pentecost, If one is irritated by the con- 


be patient and be repared for the strange 
y de-Babelisation. 


y Japanese and French. 


ill call the widespread lan- 

Languages”, the local lan ages, “Vernaculars”. 

As they take ternational] Politics and commerce, the new 

nations find that their Уе, Naculars аге inadequate both in territorial 

Scope and in linguistic Stature. So the adoption of one or more World 
a dae s "iewpoi, i F "s article 

vin LLL i ai На 
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Lan 
e m н iis rome necessary. Young people will need to know their 
Misi cm ri part of their family society; they will need to know 
abd And anguage if they are to join the stream of international 
"cie а : Jo en Vernacular may be inadequate for inter- 
mands Pa oe к, Language may be unsuitable for the de- 
A рети functions of language, inter- and intra-national, can 
Phe isko у neither by the Vernacular nor by the World Language. 
followin ol, p aced between the local and international societies, and 
туе de 8 a policy of adjusting language to society, will have to look 
oe ays. To the past and to the future. It can ignore neither its 
n culture nor that of the foreign country whose language it 


adopts. 
There have been many suggested solutions to this difficult prob- 
y particular area can 


um n ie ay measures to be adopted in ап 
aiat. der е ры by politicians, educators and sociologists on the 
mike т E ieve that the broad outlines have been found of a 
s which does not damage the fabric of either the Vernacular 

e chosen World Language, because 1t adapts them to the func- 


tions which each will have to serve 
е Тһе Vernacular will have to be expanded and adjusted to bear 
impact of modern social living. Certain usages, and certain 
ө h as technical terms, can be grafted on. Lin- 
guists can devise the most suitable written form. Research into folk 
lore, art, music, dance and | lay the foundations of a 
revitalised local society. V ill be made worth 
while. An expansion of Adult and Child Education will make it 
possible. 

At the same time, 
the World Language. Essential у 
can simplify the learning problems. The established literature, if it 
lly modified, can be studied (4). Text-books can be 


concepts which are locally meaningful. 


There will be co-operation at all levels between Vernacular an 
y in the World Language will be 


modifications can be made in the presentation of 
ocabulary (2) and structures (3) 


Lest this task be thought impossible, 
munist Russia. In 192 


Wi 

Pes Some hundred of Vernaculars spoken. 

itie North, for example, there were no han 26 different national- 
S speaking different languages and with different customs, 
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and none of these groups had a written alphabet (6). The Lenin- 


we Е ial- 
ists rejected Russification or any other form of linguistic imper Я 
ism— 


TNT 1 " age 
'To every nationality in the U.S.S.R. is given the right to use its pe RE 
and its own written form for the purpose of raising its national culture. 


Education is D» 
90 languages, and also in Russian, which by 


Perhaps it may be said that Russia j 
methods are not ours. 


This adaptive 
alien Sources—“sputnik”, « sion —or by new arrangements— 
“blacklegs”, "dead beat". The additi 

"opaque" and idiomatic usages of old ones has enabled the language 
to perform its task (7). 


" is a better Co; 


..nguage cannot be 
Icising the virility and 


African te 
been a bridge to literacy in English, 


gress had been made, but what lin, 
present confusion will surely reflect the 


Political Come from the 
а 1са! Soluti 
If the chosen language were to be Russian We would E 10п adopted, 


OW what that 


== 


p 
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solution had been. In South Africa the language policy has buttressed 
the national policy of discrimination. 

In India, Pakistan and Burma, important Asian tongues have 
been adopted as official languages, although English has also been 
retained, at least for a time. In French African territories, the policy 
has been to teach in French from the beginning and to ignore the 
Vernacular. Since 1951, however, research has been directed to the 
possibility of making more use of the Vernaculars in education. 

The present situation in Wales has been summed up in the follow- 


ing words: “In Wales the existence of two languages and the uneven 
distribution of those who speak them complicate the task of schools 
and challenge the ingenuity of teachers. The success of schools in 
such conditions depends in the first instance, though not exclusively, 
upon an organisation which takes account of the linguistic classifi- 
cation of the pupils and which aims at enabling all children to receive 
their early education through the medium of their mother tongue 
and to consolidate their command of it” (8). 

Recently Ghana—striking out on its own—officially laid down the 
policy of using English as the medium of instruction almost from the 
beginning of the Primary School. I would like _to examine some 
features of what I consider to be an unusual decision. Apart from 
the resolution of political and personal tensions, I think this decision 
shows the lingering traces of a certain outlook on the world. And 
this is the lack of differentiation between the symbol and its referent 
(the “word” an d the “thing”) which is a characteristic of primitive 
behaviour. There are still elaborate ritual curses and verbal formulae 
which are believed to be very effective. Saying a thing will somehow 
facilitate the doing of it. If I say that my enemy has been humiliated 
somehow this will come to pass. A common cause of misunder- 
standing in Africa and elsewhere (9) may be significant in this re. 
If one says to an African, “Did you not enjoy your dinner?" 
probably say “No” (I did). He uses this formula because hé 
cerned with the verbal form (symbol) of the question: a; 
more concerned with facts of the situation (referen 
“Ye? dD. a з едо i 

In political life, it is held to be essential to maintain a public sh, 
of verbal agreement, which is sometimes taken to be e blic show 
democratic. It is as if verbal disagreement audit ROMS anti- 
political disintegration. Mr Kruschev un iste ead directly to 
attitude well in his visit to U.N.O. in тобо and exploited this 


But the policy of placing one's trust ; 
ust Іп merely verb : 
al unification 


Spect. 
he will 
is con- 
n Englishman, 
t), will answer 
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different tongues, but because they “worship different idols” (то). 


The existence of local rigidity in linguistic matters may be accen- | 


tuated by present socia] insecurity, “If my social and political power 
are being swept away,” says the tribal chief, “Т can at least insist on | 
keeping my language intact.” But verba] apartheid cannot sustain 
him in his present difficulties, An interesting example of this attitude | 
is seen in the Preservation of the Akuapim dialect of Twi, and the 
resistance to the orthographic union of Twi and Fanti (11). The use 
of language as а “status symbol”? is also seen with the insistence of 


tween the proposition and i ion many complex and difficult 
problems arise” (12). 


f rescarch into these linguistic 
problems, but unfortunately the lingui 
ahead of the sadly Ја 
Gh. 


o find if there Was any measur- 


efficiency of English and Ту; as media 
The authors noted 


; > S Other in English. The 
author reports overwhelming superiori ед group in 
angua. 
group soon surpassed the other when both pie у= cu m 
English as a medium, 'The author also Notes much greater enthus- 
iasm and Co-operation with Parents, teachers and students (14). 
A series of thoughtful articles by Grieve (15) and the translation 
Of these ideas into the "Gold Соаѕ 


t Primary School 
Syllabus" of 1953 are worth Noting, Wishing to creat, 


^ 
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positive approach to both English and Vernacular teaching, the 
syllabus aimed at “а degree of bilingualism, an aim which is adopted 
not because it is a compromise but because it seems that no other 
solution is possible for the schools of this country if they are to serve 
the needs of the people at all effectively" (16). 

The Barnard Commission of 1956 examined some 2,500 children 
all over Ghana and concluded, with one dissentient, that the use of 


English as a medium of instruction was not feasible, with some doubt 


as to whether it was even desirable. 
Then there is a very complex problem as to what is the best age 


for learning 2 second language. Dr Wilder Penfield, speaking of the 


specialised areas of the cerebrum concerned with speech, reading and 
writing, believes that there is an optimum age when these areas are 
most plastic. He believes that young children are physiologically 
more adept at learning language skills (17). Yet most psychologists 
agree that the development of intelligence and other mental abilities 
involved in language continues up to the age of sixteen or SO. 

If it is accepted that physiological and psychological development 
have different rates of growth and different optima, and that “plasti- 


city” can be translated in significant terms, it would still remain to 


estimate these optima under varying cultural conditions and to assess 
Ethno- 


their interaction in respect of second language acquisition. 
psychiatric studies report the prevalence of gross nutritional and 
vitamin deficiencies, aS well as a high incidence of such mentally 
destructive conditions as cerebral malaria and syphilis, in these under- 
developed countries. Such adverse conditions would certainly retard 


the physical and mental development of | 
y e p ly points out, we should not teach things 


If, as Dr Penfield wise h t 
too late, Professor Schonell also warns us against starting things too 
early. In a memorable passage which contains the distillation of 


classroom wisdom, he says: 
mber would greatly benefit it we 


derstand and assimilate, indirectly and 
d through carefully planned experiences, the 
pts in these two subjects, namely, the meaning of language 


ological picture then, as to the most suitable age to 
introduce 4 second language, is confused, but at least we do know 
that young children under certain conditions can learn a second 
language (19): And this does not imply that older people, of greater 


intelligence, ability and experience, are unable to do so. Examples 
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given of the way in which young children often pick up a second 


language much more quickly than their parents could well be ex- 
plained in terms of motivation, 


parable conditions may well not 
learner (20). It may also be seen i 
pulative" and “declarative” functio 
Social rigidity of adults in a new community. 

The long controversy about t 
intelligence of Welsh children (2 
Suggests that bilingualism does 


application of a large numbe 
Word Recognition, Se 


colleges, 
How did the pri 


Best School—from 50 (P.1) to 

а 3,600 (P.6 
Worst School—from 50 (P.1) to = (P 
Not until Primary 5 (a 
1 Ве 11+) do all the 
English speech Vocabula. i 
Course, that there win be m OF at least 1,000 words. This means, of 
this number of words, 
even when two pupils 
in their vocabula 


Subsequent investigation discovered that 
Possessed th : 


» og Actual items could Бе uite different. Thus 
the common “core” of Words : i 
probably be relatively small, гата f motes 


Nor is there any indication of a Steep rise in standards in those 


As ete 
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classes which, according to official policy, had been taught through 
the medium of English. 

In marked contrast to this poor mastery of the tools of English is 
the children’s proficiency in their Vernacular vocabulary. The 
following Table shows the estimates of the English and Vernacular 
vocabularies of a group of children from one school: 


a омы Сш ee 
12 y. 8 m. A P.6 1600 5000 
10 y. 3 m. B P.5 1600 6200 

9 y. om. C Р.4 1100 5700 
8y.5m. D Р.3 700 4700 
7y.3m E Р.2 800 5300 

F Pa 300 3100 


It is obvious that the Vernacular vocabulary is consistently far in 
mal classroom use. It is 


equally obvious that with the children quoted, English would be a 


most inefficient medium of instruction. . 
The results suggest that the English voc hildren 
leaving the primary sci 
Vernacular vocabulary on arrival at age 6+, 
vocabulary of English children leaving an infant school. 

In so far as contro hildren and test norms can 
be a basis of com. arison, ї : 
с бс осаБйагу Quotient" of 34 (English. norm 100) Their 
scores in the more mechanical tests were higher, producing, for 
example, an average «Word Recognition Quotient A 64. | : 
It is reasonable to suppose that the measure of deficiency in their 

plied, ы rd пета шо а heces 
i ili e tools of English, an in the more subtle 
both in the ETE sglish flexibly and coherently. 
150 discovered that secondary school and training college 
students, educated under the most favourable circumstances, with 
native English-speaking teachers, seemed to be also far below the 
levels of comparable English groups. ‘Two surveys of teachers’ 
of the conclusions experimentally derived 
and the indications are that African pupils could not show their true 
intellectual worth in English alone. 
I will not discuss here the pedagogic and psychological implica- 
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tain countries, 
(c) Certain psychological 
research results over the last decade, 
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RUGBY SCHOOL, LEGALITY 
AND LOCAL REACTION 1800-1878 


by T. W. BAMFORD 
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T is common knowledge that the income from the endowments at 
[= great Public Schools in the nineteenth century was largely 
Spent in ways which their respective Founders would not have 
countenanced at all. Abuses had crept in over the centuries and in 
Some cases great care was taken to hide the irregularities. Some of 


mentary committee under Henry 


There is no doubt that the founder of Rugby School, Lawrence 
Sheriff, had in mind a small sch 


ае: 00] to serve his own small community, 
En i rra Wi apprenticeship to the classics, open to 
2 and free this had been lost, "The school was 


а few from overseas, Some of the boys were the 
Бачу and Professional men, and they were admitted 
тее scholars, Theoretically the same 
other boy of the town, yet very few took 
less the injustice was well known and the 
forms—the action of isolated individuals, 
Master by local traders, and the final co- 
ral social layers of the community. It so 
historically, spread over ie three forms succeeded one another 


Century from the earliest years to 1878. 
64 


advantage of it 


fight against it took three 
the defiance of the head. 


, 
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The first challenge came when the Trustees proposed to use their 
accumulated funds for the purpose of building a new boarding 
school. Francis Stratford, Master in the Chancery Court, objected 
to this on the grounds that this new school would be catering for boys 
from all over the country, whereas Lawrence Sheriff had expressly 
stated that the children of Rugby and neighbourhood should benefit. 
The first advocate of the local cause was therefore an outsider, un- 
connected as far as is known with school or town, considering the 
matter purely as a legal problem. It is the only instance of such 
"external" interference. This dispute was referred finally to the 
Lord Chancellor who ruled in favour of the Trustees on 14th April 
1808. It meant that, on that occasion at least Lawrence Sheriff's 
money could be spent on people other than locals. On the other hand 
the Founder had specifically mentioned— "the children of Rugby 
and Brownesover”—and the town never forgot it. 

In addition to the normal fees covering class work and boarding, 
a boy had to pay for "extras". By 1826, with mathematics, a tutor, 


candles, not to mention such frills as dancing, about twelve guineas 
was involved. It was enough to keep out all the lower classes and 


most of the middle classes as well, and the first person to object 
sufficiently for his name to be on record was а solicitor, William 
Ferdinand Wratislaw. He was the son of an Hungarian nobleman 
who had come to this country and settled soon after he had attended 
the wedding of Marie Antoinette. On 28th February 1826 the son 
petitioned both Houses of Parliament about (Qo E eos 
having to pay at Rugby School. He supported his 

arsi of d mon accounts, and suggested that the balance of 


; the education of the poor of 
s rm on ppl e os d to the cancellation of all 


Rugby. The Trustees prom tly agree : 
там for local boys | rem dea and the education of the poor 
appears to have been forgotten. : 

i i е family of five sons. He looked 
to en оше v = p à claimed that, under the 
terms of Lawrence Sheriff" were entitled to à complete 
education from an early 289 
Thomas Arnold, an 
cater for beginners at 
after the first few year? 
until, by 1838, he was 
This meant that a boy had no 
preparatory school or elsewher! 

E 
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cal man to 
with no response and ultimately he found one other lo 


839 was the last of the individual protests. 


eptional. As an acknowledged member 
the social 


pted" groups ne 
arying from five t in each year, while the tota 
twenty years i Н 


The trader’s Son had a very tough time. Att 
and at the worst i i 


er, When a mi 


? middle class day academy 
Was set up, the cost varied from £6 to 
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number of extras. Over Rugby School the traders were in a dilemma 
for they were dependent on it for trade while the headmasters 
actively discouraged use of the school. The declaration of a shop 
out of bounds could bring ruin and there was no lack of precedence 
for this. 'The traders were torn in two directions. Economy and 
their rights as townfolk and parents urged them to use the school, 
while economic survival forbade it. Very few braved the conse- 
quences and sent sons, although in one or two cases like the Sale and 
Edmunds families there was 2 long tradition of usage (7)- While the 
school prospered the traders had the satisfaction of sharing in the 
prosperity even if denied their birthright, yet, when adversity came 
under the headmastership of Goulburn from 1850 to 1857 they lost 
both ways: 


... the reason why the inhabitants do not avail themselves of the privilege 
their general apathy, supineness 


(of educating their sons at Rugby School) is i upi 
and dread of losing the patronage of the masters, who derive their income 


from the Charity (8). 
Even so four traders took courage and submitted sons (1855); but 
to one, and reduced again the 


the next year the number was down 
next year. However, with a new headmaster, the situation changed 
dramatically. Within months the prosperity of the town was restored 


and for two successive years they sent sons to the school in increasing 
d in 1858 and twelve in 1859 (9). 


numbers—five traders being involve l 
:aitiative declined rapidly never 
, the last defiance of tradition by 


the local traders. The explanation of this episo 
background of the new headmaster, Frederick Temple. He was 
knowledgable in the social sense by his association with the lower 
classes generally and the workhouse in 
Principalship at Kneller Hall, a college designed to P 
of children in the workhouses of the coun’): 
Suppose that such a man’s sympathies would be wide and not geare 
prm to the upper classes. This view was strengthened by the 
im that he had written only two years before a paper on Nationa 
Be ge through which he had become one of the champions 0 
che le class education. His scheme had involved a reassessment of 
ane cL one schools. While he felt that the great Public Schools 
T re justified in clinging on to the classics, elsewhere it was a mistake. 
o the traders of Rugby his words must have sounded almost 


prophetic: 
They [grammar schools] were intended for the education of the whole 


E* 
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out as the chief objects of the goodwill of the founders. 


or again 


'These schools (grammar schools] were meant for the middle classes: 
they were meant to teach Greek and Latin. One must be sacrificed—either 
the persons or thethings, Can there bea doubtwhich ought to be sacrificed (19)? 


The whole trend of 


School, Rugby, was not fulfillin 
barrassed and could hardly o 


ised boarding School and could n í 
i t be altered. Their 
recommendation was obvious: ка 


In опе way the 
Sheriff, the founder. 


а half centuri 
for not only h 
y link wi 


— =< 
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«тһе Hen and Chickens” (13). He would have found the people 
equally strange, not only in name but in habits, dress and manners. 
Only if he had moved right away from the people and their town 
would he have seen something familiar in the lie of the land, the flow 
of the Avon, and his own tiny hamlet of Brownsover. The town of 
1800, however, bore no relation whatever to the Rugby of Lawrence 
Sheriff. But this was not the whole story and it is a big step from 
showing the weakness of an argument to assume that all claim is void 
and that a decision must be made in favour of the existing situation 
where indeed the argument was considerably weaker still. 

Within the town itself the Report produced a sensation. There 
laint since the Commissioners had not asked 
for the opinions of any of the townsfolk proper. From this point of 


view the Report was Very one-sided. The Commissioners had pro- 
duced a very bulky document in four volumes but they were hardly 
neutral observers. Of the seven members, four were 1n titled aristo- 
cratic families, four were at Eton or had close relatives there, one 
went to Westminster and Was 2 governor of Charterhouse, while 


another was an Old Rugbeian. As for the man who cannot 
classified, he was W. H. Thompson, Regius 
future Master of Trinity, already deeply concerne 
of reform on his own college at Cambridge (14). . а 
The Report produced a third and co-operative phase in 


{ its ri jecti d come either from 
town’s fight for its rights. Previously objection ha а arse 


a single member of the community (Wratislaw) о xp cen 
group of the middle classes spurred on ў а * en «ы 
Т. №. Tipler and J. Haswell. Hitherto the local gen T d p 

fessional classes had held aloof for the school had accepted their X 
readily enough. But now the ban was to apply to everyone, gny 
as much as trader, while the town would no орг s x - 
residents merely for the sake of the education (15). а е n з 
justice and in terms of economics the town was t reatened wi 


ш" the first to react was the headmaster, Temple, himself. 
He suggested that £600 P-2- of the income B E e spent 
in providing a separate school for the middle Я asses vk e town. 
Fifty local boys would be taught there free an re oys a ge 
would pass from this school into Rugby School proper. his 
“lower” school was to concentrate OF a sound commercial education 

thematics, French, Latin, but no Greek (16). 


of English, writing, ma 
Unfortunately Temple had chosen the wrong moment and everyone 
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condemned the scheme since the offered £600 did not begin to com- 
pare with the Sheriff income of £5,000, while a cash settlement of the 
kind suggested appeared to some almost in the nature of a bribe for 
the surrender of the town's rights. 

The Report of the Public Schools Commission was followed by 
the Public Schools Bill. Under this free education at Rugby was to 
cease although the Governing Body was to use part of the income for 
the benefit of the town, perhaps in the form of a new school. 

This official proposal met with even more resistance than Temple's 
original plan. All classes except the lower joined together. A public 
meeting was called for 22nd March 1865 and a committee formed of 
the Rector, the brother of the Lord of the Manor, other gentry, a 
banker, professional men and traders, with solicitors acting as secre- 
taries and a backing of £652 to cover expenses (17). The campaign 
Was off to a fine start but when a petition of protest was opened for 


and indeed only consideration 


The town was not the only party to object to the Bill; the Trus- 
tees of the school had their own complaints and, with all the argu- 
ments and objections both local and national, the Bill was delayed 


in Parliament through 1865, 1866 and d 
per g 5; and 1867, and was not passe 
: 'The new Act did not finish the controversy and there was another 
E: ск bitter local argument to come, partly over the Statutes of. 
the Big School and Partly over the details of the new school to be 
built under the provisio 


n of thi В i 
1568 uetrled the ‘eae. e Act Yet for all practical purposes 


9 years Lawrence Sheriff's intent had under- 
yc D. There is no mention of “boys” in the 
original document but only "children", and yet it became a boys' 
school exclusively. Only one person, a gentry sojourner who stayed 
on to give a lead in town affairs, ever mentioned this point, and that 
at a stage too late to be effective (18). Each social class above the 


zi 
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Sheriff as specially having themselves 
lower pe кол dered themselves the chosen people 
in min x the traders in their turn. In fact there is no evidence of 
ie hatever to suggest the the founder had any class dis- 
any kind w = dat а. Indeed the inferences are all the other way, 
сЕ іп = o could not possibly have provided work for a single 
for a village biis 1 other than a lower class one. And yet only three 
social class sc o d their voices on behalf of the lower classes loud 
people pes шел easily. One of these was W. F. Wratislaw when 
enough to 8 rs concessions from the Trustees in 1826, the second 
trying to a H. Wratislaw, and the third, W. I. Tait, a man of 
ae ee origin turned schoolmaster and editor (19). All were 
ower 
ignored. ; r. The whole town knew from the turn 
The story ood was not encouraging local youth and 
of the century ally guilty at least of using funds meant for the 
thereby was mor: sm known on a national scale by the revelations 
townsfolk. raris and the incredible situation at Eton. Brougham 
of Henry mi mE the endowed schools were carried on purely 
indeed oe к the masters who encouraged exclusiveness because 
for the bene fe demanded it and paid handsomely (20). That 
their rich petra as truly vulnerable is shown by the ease with which 
Rugby Schoo knowledge and drive, like W. F. Wratislaw, could 
aman of resour a of law when necessary. But Wratislaw was an 
prove к к as we have seen, is difficult to determine, and his 
кше a on 2nd аббойв, made him as hated locally as Arnold 
lien = that the only one willing to join forces was the magistrate, 
Gibb. with the considerable financial burden of educating seven sons. 
At that particular period there were, apart пон = middle classes, 
over fifty local households, gentry and pro itam » With children 
either at the school, about to enter or about to leave. None of these 
or any other locals either, except M. H. Tes Ё ee у апу 
support in spite of the fact that they stood to benefit greatly and had 
a common bond in having children at the same school. There Was no 
social cohesion here at all and it would appear that justice was less 
important than tradition and personal convenienc CU OE even than the 
distrust of Radicals in a particularly difficult period of social reform. 
In a wider context in the town, as at Harrow, 
were held from time to time to consider the po 
attended by all sections of the community where the 
were aired continually. Nothing was ever done exi 


public meetings 
sition; meetings 
same grievances 
cept on the last 
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occasion when the Public Schools Bill had undermined the privilege 
of the local gentry and professionals in sending their sons to the 
school. On all other occasions the local leaders of society did not feel 

the same sense of urgency since they already used the school without 
hindrance. The middle classes were therefore left to fight alone as 
indeed they attempted to do on one occasion. 

It would seem from the example of Rugby (and supported by our 
knowledge of happenings at Harrow and Shrewsbury) that the 
question of individual rights in education was a matter of great - - 
interest to a community which had acknowledged rights of its own. 
For Rugby at least those who were not personally denied their rights 
(local professionals and local gentry) did not actively support those 
who were (the traders) so that educational convenience and social b 
antipathy were more important than educational justice. This class — — 
distinction is reflected lower down the social scale in that neither of 
these two groups supported lower class rights. Moreover, the те 
episode of Wratislaw indicates that a lead could be resisted even — 
within the same social class for reasons of political antipathy and ће ` 


general distrust of those who questioned accepted ideas and insti- 
tutions. 
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. The residents who came to Rug rners 

i "ie argument on the length of stay necessary befo: and there was 
could really be called a true inhabitant of Rugby. Fro: 
year residence was necessary before benefits could be 
the Foundation, and the school authorities had powers 
four years if necessary. 

details, see Rugby Advertiser, 30.7.1864. 
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in A. Campbell. 
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19. А. Н. Wratislaw was at this period Headmaster of King Edward VI 
Free Grammar School at Bury St. Edmunds. He wrote a pamphlet 
published 1864 entitled: A Plea for the Ancient Charitable Foundation 
of Rugby School. In this, among many other things, he mentions his 
father’s activities. He also supports Brougham’s contention that the 
charity had been turned to the benefit of the schoolmasters. 

20. Brougham’s attack on the abuse of charities was continuous from 1816 
at least. His attitude is perhaps best seen from his speeches on 
educational topics but the most specific condemnation is seen in his 
comments on the case concerning Atherstone School. 
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M. V. C. Jerrreys, Revolution in Teacher- Training (Pitman, 1961, 125. 64.). 


RECORDING а revolution still current is a hazardous task, particularly when 
it has as many ramifications as this one. By successfully accomplishing it 
Professor Jeffreys has once again put us all in his debt, for few branches 
of education have suffered more from misrepresentation than teacher 
C — in the author's analysis, are the changes which comprise the 
sevolutión? They are, briefly: the inauguration of the three-year course; 
the 100% expansion of training facilities by the late sixties; the establish- 
ment of a constitutional relationship between training colleges and WAIVE 
sities through the A.T.O.s; the establishment of an intimate relationshi 
between the training colleges themselves and between training colleges 
and university departments of education; the increasing Opportunities for 
Participation by training college staff in further study and research and in 
the conduct of advanced courses of training and study; the liberalisation 
9f conditions in the training colleges for both students and staff; the change 
9f emphasis from the production of technically competent practitioners to 
the production of educated persons. | 
We are reminded that the full benefits of the three-year course will be 
Obtained only if there is less formal teaching, more tutorial work and more 


Private study by students, Some further surgery on students’ time-tables 


Will be necessary before the third of these requirements ean be fully mer, 
While in relation to the first two the excessive time-table commitments of 
Most training college lecturers is seen as a prime obstacle, “A training 
College lecturer’s time-table usually resembles a school teacher's time- 
table rather than that of a university lecturer.” „Less formal teaching and 
More tutorial work will both have the effect of increasing rather than de- 
creasing the lecturer’s total burden of work and the need for an improve- 
ment in the staff-student ratio is indicated, especially, it may be added, in 
College education departments, where the ratio is usually worst, 

The facts and figures of the expansion Programme are presented non- 
controversially: “The present programme, in short, is believed to be the 
largest which is practicable without loss of quality”, though it will produce 
Only 340,000 teachers by 1970 instead of the 430,000 needed. Highly con- 
troversial problems of policy such as those centring on the size and location 
of colleges have remained largely unresolved in terms of principle, since 
the “expansion of the expansion programme” necessitated as a matter of 
expediency the continuance of almost all c. 


olleges, Whatever their size or 
75 
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location. The author is gencrously tolerant of the Ministry’s part in pro- 
mulgating expansion policy, as will be inferred from the statement that 
“The Ministry are careful to consult the Institutes on matters of policy 
(such as the expansion of a college or the development of a specialise 
department in a college). Similarly, the bald facts of the Ministry's 
balance of training document 
The change of aim from 
practitioners to the production 
the most fundamental in the revolution. 


ing from technique may not already have gone too far and 
an affirmation that there can be no "ultimate separation between the 
education of the person and his preparation for his profession", Professor 
Jeffreys is certain that “the heavy emphasis on classroom technique which 


characterized teacher-training fifty years ago will not return”. 
In examining the 


question of academic studies in the three-year course 
the author inevitably becomes involved in the related problem of the 
Proper content of sixth form studies. He considers it necessary that we 
should review the qualifications for entry to training colleges with the 
object of securing a broader spread of subjects. Most training college 
lecturers would probably endorse this, Many would go further and 


in many apparently well qualified candidates, 
Professor Jeffreys notes the influence 
child Study and of the growth of social р. 


ТУ modern school is regarded as Presenting the greatest 
essional training in the next decade. In these 

9 are not interested in academic studies, о 
stigma of failure has Prematurely settled and who are Teaching Physiolo- 
gical maturity earlier, By and large they are being taught, thin, tofessor 
Jeffreys, by teachers in whose higher education the intellectyg p 


É . TOCesses 
have been developed out of Proportion to their emotional Tésponses, Не 


Schools are 
n Whom the 
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sees the need for further enrichment of the emotional side of the higher 
education of teachers, though no doubt he would concede that the colleges 
have progressed considerably in this direction since the war and have not 
been unmindful either of the special challenge of the secondary modern 
School. It may also be interposed here that the proposed channelling of 
all but 15% of training college students away from the secondary modern 
schools and their replacement by graduates with an even more academically 
biased higher education will scarcely help to achieve the re-orientation in 
the secondary modern school teacher that Professor Jeffreys wants. 

In considering the special problems of professional training raised by 
the needs of further education, county colleges and youth service the 
danger is stressed of developing such training separately from that of other 
teachers and there is an insistence on the value of associating the training 
of teachers for different branches of work. References to the need for 
Social science studies in this training prompt the suggestion that if some 
training colleges are to develop as Colleges of Liberal Studies others might 
equally well develop as Colleges of Social Science, though Professor 
Jeffreys uses neither of these titles. 

He sees an intensification of the present trend for advanced training 
for serving teachers as one of the significant features of the future. “We 
should look forward to a time when it will be normal, and no longer ex- 
ceptional, for teachers to come back for more after some years in school,” 
It is important that more should be done to de-centralise these advanced 
Courses, which are as yet mainly concentrated in the universities and that 
training colleges should take an increasing share of them. It is not good 
that the work of a training college should be limited to the provision of 
initi ini teachers.” 

p mena гаи on university status are particularly relevant 
at present when it seems that the choice may 5091 confront us between 
making closer the connexion between the universities and teacher training 
or completely severing it. “Nounsttulor ane н (я pe a status if it 
offers merely vocational training—but this n d e not by any means 
exclude professional training, which in: cextain Ae d. (such as Law and 
Medicine), has for centuries given added) point аро purpose to. general 


inno 

N ertheless, in the chapter headed "Bridges to a University Degree” 
Professor Jeffreys indulges in no false optimism regarding Wage un ceu 
вза а реа duate’s path to a Bachelor 5 degree. The sug- 
gestion usually made that a certain standard in the main subject taken in 
the three-year course at а training college might be accepted by the 
universities as exempting the student from part of the period of full-time 
study for a first degree finds little favour with him. In the first place, he 
argues, the universities do not like the "external ’ principle involved, in 
the second place they would almost certainly wish to control training 


college syllabuses if thev did and in the third place they would be unlikely 
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to allow a good performance in the main subject of the college course to 
count for more than one year of the degree course. All of this, if true, 
certainly adds up to an unattractive proposition. 

Professor Jeffreys sees as a more hopeful line of approach the esta- 
blishment by the universities of a new Bachelor's degree in Education, 
taken by one year of full-time study, to which approved candidates who 
had taken the three-year course at a training college could be admitted. 


He envisages this as a degree in Education, with some years of teaching 


experience as a condition of entry. Both these elements, but especially the 
latter, 


would seem to reduce its immediate motivational value to some of 
the best of our training college students, though the path via B.Ed. to 
M.Ed. or M.A. in Education would be an attractive one to many. 

It may well be that the seeming reluctance of the universities to become 
much further involved in teacher training will be used by other bodies to 
forward other schemes for satisfying the aspirations to graduate status of 
the teaching profession. Sir William Alexander has put before the A.E.C. 
his plan for the establishment of Regional Councils charged with ad- 


ministering all institutions of higher education other than Universities oF 


Colleges of Advanced "Technology and empowered to grant qualifications 


of pass degree level, leaving the honours degree level to the Universities and 
C.A.T.s. Training Colleges would, it is suggested, come within the 
jurisdiction of these Regional Councils. 

It would certainly seem that the revolution in teacher training is still 
gathering momentum and that the evidence submitted to the Robbins 
Committee may have a crucial influence on its future course. All the more 
important, therefore, that this book Should reach as wide a public as 
Possible. It is particularly desirable that it should reach the teachers them- 
selves, It is lucid, concise, balanced, informative, constructive—an ad- 
mirable basis for the sort of reflection and discussion that ought to be 


going on in a profession with aspirations to Shape the future pattern of its 
own training. A copy in ev 


егу school staff room is clearly indicated. 
J. ConNwELL 


J. E сше, The Effects of Remedial Education (Univ. Вит. Educ. 


onog. IV, Oliver and Boyd, 1961, 15s.). 


Эимсе the War many local education authorities have provided remedial 


education services for children thought to be achieving less success than 
they should in teading and arithmetic. Very efficient and ofte 
trained teachers have been appointed, to give them enlighten 
under as favourable conditions as possible. The results have appeared to 
be highly satisfactory, gains in scores on reading tests being very much 


greater than those achieved by children in ordinary schools in а comparable 
time. 


n specially 
ed teaching 


— 
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One of the first to express doubts about this apparently satisfactory 
state of affairs was Curr, and when in 1953 he and Gourlay advanced ex- 
perimental evidence showing that the gains reported as due to remedial 
teaching were probably spurious, and that the methods of selection of 
children by means of standardised tests were probably no better than a 
class teacher's judgment, the findings proved difficult to accept by workers 
in the field. The experimental procedures of Curr and Gourlay were 
criticised, among others by this reviewer; but the only answer toa rigorously 
designed experiment is further experiment. This is what Collins has done 
and his results fully confirm their findings. 

There is much more in this monograph than the report of an experi- 
ment. The first of the three parts gives an extensive, critical survey of the 
Previous work in the field. It deals with the basic concept of retardation as 
Opposed to dullness, with the supposed causes of educational failure and 
With estimates of its frequency in the school population. There follow 
descriptions of the methods which remedial teachers have used and a 
Survey of the reports of results of remedial education up to and including 
the Curr and Gourlay experiment which was, in fact, the only properly 

“signed study aimed at answering specific questions. The others were 
ктр post hoc reports of the work of remedial schemes of various kinds 
nb had little precision in their experimental design; above all there was 
ка Systematic follow-up of cases to test the permanence of the remedial 

eatment, 
A a 2 of the monograph reports the main experiment. ‘The children 
E" € experimental population were typical of those which remedial 
tres usually handle and claim to treat successfully; they included those 

Ose reading skill was well below the average in spite of apparently ade- 
quate Schooling. There were no obviously maladjusted children among 
E €m. There were two treated groups, one attending the Remedial 
education Centre of the University of Birmingham and one receiving 

€atment in the children's own schools by peripatetic teachers, and a con- 
trol group which received ordinary schooling. Children and teachers were 
assigned at random to the various groups. The immediate results were 
Comparable with those reported by earlier workers showing considerable 
Bains in mechanical skills; follow-up studies after one and two years, how- 
ver, showed that the gains were not permanent. Similar results were 

ound in arithmetic and spelling and with children who had been treated 
at the Centre some time previously. Attempts were also made to assess the 
effect of remedial teaching on such variables as social, emotional and in- 
tellectual growth. Here again, though the findings are less clear there 
Seemed little indication of significant changes due to remedial education 
The last part of the book is entitled “‘Re-examination of the concept Е 
Remedial Education" and deals with the methods of remedial rh ч 
апі with the concept of retardation. With regard to the latter, Dr Collins 
reiterates the views of such as P. E. Vernon, Pidgeon, Yates and Brimer 
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in concluding that “the diagnosis of retardation is not scientific and the 
statistical concept of remediable retardation is not based upon a coherent 
theory” and that the use of the achievement quotient as a means of selec- 
tion is untenable and should be discarded. Of the methods used, the main 
conclusion would seem to be that they were ineffective because they added 
nothing to the learning situation provided by the schools, and that emo- 
tional attitudes in the remedial classes being “without essential change 
from the dogmatism and formalism of the ordinary school" were inimical 
to the creation of a therapeutic atmosphere. 

The implications of this book are far wider than the special field of 
remedial education. Probably the most important aspect to which Dr 
Collins points concerns the fundamental nature of the reading process 
itself. He seems convinced, as is this reviewer, that learning to rcad is à 
developmental process like learning to speak and to walk, and, like them, 
is heavily dependent upon maturational factors and hence not very sus- 
ceptible to methods of teaching. Given a benign environment, ample 
opportunity to gain readiness through social contacts which develop speech 
and encourage exploration and manipulation, and abundant opportunities 
for exercising verbal skills, it is probable that reading and writing will 
develop with the minimum of interference from the teacher. Children 
will learn reading without being taught to read—but they will do it in 
their own time in accordance with their own individual rate of growth. 

These ideas will not yet be acceptable to many teachers. One disaster 
which could follow the publication of this book would be the closing of 
remedial centres. The findings do not justify this. What they point to is 4 
new approach based upon a more enlightened study of child growth in all 
its aspects and freed from the ideas connected with the outmoded accom- 
plishment quotient. This new approach could probably be best tried out 
in the centres. 


І. В. BIRCH 


Manjonm RANDALL, Basic Movement. А new approach to gymnastics 
(G. Bell and Sons, York House, Portugal St., London, W.C.2, 
1961, 9s. 6d.) 
‘THERE is perhaps no other subject which has stimulated more discussion 
in the physical education profession in recent years than Basic Movement. 
In its present stage of development it can no longer be regarded as an 
isolated system but rather as an approach which has a bez 
development of the whole child. The suggestion that the child is now her 
own leader exploring her own possibilities and aptitudes to various skills 
is not a new one to those concerned with other subjects; on the other hand 
the considerable claims made for the power of "unconscious physical 
thought" in skill learning may cause some violent reactions in the рушса! 


education world. The implications that by training children in time, 
А 


ring on the 
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strength and space they should then be able to select the right use of these 
elements for whatever physical actions they have to perform need to be 
carefully examined. This is perhaps the core of the main controversy in 
the profession at the present time and it is in raising such issues that Miss 
Randall's book may prove most useful. 

Miss Randall's first chapter is comprehensive in Scope. She suggests 
that educational theory and practice related to physical education develop 
spirally coming round again at a higher level of understanding. She then 
elaborates on this idea and in effect presents an interesting viewpoint of 
current developments, putting into perspective many of the problematic 
points which have faced both men and women in the profession in the past 
few years. The distinction is brought out between Scandinavian gym- 
nastics and women’s gymnastics based on Laban’s movement qualities 

ү “the starting point is not restricted to isolated parts of the body . . . 
Finge à "fn 1 result is not limited to mere strength of suppleness but 
E eon end will be served incidentally”. She suggests that ше 
уН а aretied very much to the traditional Scandanivan concept and in 
this respect it may be queried whether Miss Randall [eme to а 
Зебони in men's work in this country. Another di iri WC 
emerges is that “the masculine approach to gymnas iei алча es caian 
from method”. whereas “movement gymnastics require 3 igent 
Co-operation of the child, rendering A e ods obso- 
lete”, These challenging statements are likely iban ea P у, response 
from male colleagues. ‘The author examines other pone Е; amus 
Such as the overlapping of dance and guste, Шш п od i een 
and feminine needs. She pays particular a lea asi : r^ : h, 
adolescent girls and her suggestion that it is in $ gymn ад that the 
big awkward girl can be helped most of can po e Kall gi и ye v 
in favour of the new approach. Nevertheless fite te bt Mie ig to 
the old system in many respects and while in little и * asic 
Movement approach “at its best is vastly superior to t ео type of work", 
Points out the dangers of regarding ourselves as "nicely saved", " 

The main bulk of the book is concerned with the content of Basic 

Ovement; there are four chapters covering flow and weight transference, 
themes, action tasks and movement tasks, observation and partner work. 


тне ааа 

The meaning of such terms as “flow” and м Which have been used 
rather loosely in women’s work, are ana уве А, the exp anations are 
Biven in language which should be comprehensible to a wide variety of 
Teaders and not only to those students and teachers who have been trained 
In this approach. This should do much to dispel the clouds which have 

35 so-called "mystique" and the practical examples given 
throughout will be an added help to practising teachers. It is evident 
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line of the subject. For the purpose of communication through the printed 
word, however, a separate chapter on presentation might have been useful. 
In her chapter on time, weight and space Miss Randall brings forward 
some points of considerable relevance to games players; she touches on 
such aspects as transfer of training, children's powers of selection and 
rejection in skill learning and she makes some interesting comments оп 
overload principles in strengthening work for girls. There is a stimulating 
suggestion for research in this field and indeed this sort of challenge 
typifies the book itself. In many ways this publication is an attempt to 
answer problems set by A. D. Munrow in his book Pure and Applied Gym- 
nastic. As this is widely recognised as one of the most challenging books 
on this subject of the present century such an attempt is both courageous 
and worthwhile. It is true to say however that the book was written 
primarily for women students and teachers and while some may not go all 
the way with her and others would have gone further, the author is to be con- 
gratulated on producing a “co-ordinated clarification of the subject" as well 
as an excellent starting point for many varied discussions. The lack of 
illustrations may be regretted by some but instead we have some original 
ideas on new apparatus which should encourage those teachers who fecl 
the restricting effects of using traditional apparatus (designed for other 
purposes) Perhaps they may look forward to some exciting experiments 


on the "revolving lifebelt" or the "reversible horse dome" in the near 
future. 'This is an eminently readable book and, to borrow a phrase from 
the author herself, **i 


nformality is the keynote". Miss Randall's sympathy 
and humour are apparent throughout the pages and for this very reason 
this publication is likely to do much to bridge the gap between the “old 
and the “new” and between men's work and women's work. 


CHRISTINE ROBERTS 


ЕпЕЕМ M. CHURCHILL, Counting and Measuring. (Routledge, London, 
1961, 18s.) 


Tuts is a book which will appeal to primary school teachers. Many 
examples of children’s questions and observations are skilfully related 
with important recent researches into children’s reasoning or mathema- 
tical thinking. There is, besides, much of practical value in suggestions 
for graded exercises, apparatus for counting, games, activities and equip- 
ment to aid development of spatial concepts. 

The v oyna is concerned with some of the difficulties children 
encounter from their own inability to reason correctly an, from ; 
teaching; but the discussion of die which the reader Will be E ori 
pursue is postponed until Chapter 5. The intervening Chapters deal with 
the development of mathematical notations and concepts in the hist f 
mankind and the beginnings of concept formation de 


"n infancy ; although 
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both are relevant, their treatment at some length breaks the thread of the 
— Most readers will probably prefer to omit these chapters until 
ater. 

The remainder of the book deals with the way in which children develop 
abstractions from their experiences and makes suggestions for helping 
them to do so. The idea of number must grow through very varied ex- 
periences from mere imitation of words to correct use of a concept in any 
situation. Miss Churchill believes that in many schools children proceed 
too early to use number in an abstract way and are too narrowly confined 


in their experiences. 


Piaget’s ideas on the development of children’s thinking are outlined. 


In view of the great importance of his work many readers who find his 
books difficult might have appreciated a fuller treatment of it with more 
examples. However, his belief that concepts are developed through the 
actions of the children, and the stages of development which are passed 
through in achieving a concept, are described and illustrated. 

Although throughout the book the value of daily life experiences is 
stressed the contribution of structural apparatus to mathematical under- 
d. The pleasure which young children take in 
playing with the pieces is not expected to result in realisation of number 
led aid of the teacher. 

Many of the suggestions for practical work will already be followed in 

ot all teachers will have considered the point 

and games, however enjoyable, do nothing to 
assist formation of conce give less practice in computation than is 
э Many teachers would be interested, and perhaps 

llowed the suggestion of giving the ‘Number Readiness 
ncept understanding, to children who appear to 


have a good grasp of simple number operations. 
В. BEARD 


ЕЕ. 
Printed in Great Britain by ROBERT CUNNINGHAM AND Sons LTD., AI 
2 „ уа 


GLAUCON 
By M. V. C. Jeffreys, M.A. 


This book attempts to examine and restate the aims of 
education in terms of the contemporary world. Part | deals with 
the nature and purpose of education in modern society without 
going beyond the assumption of secular thinking. Part ЇЇ seeks to 
show how far a Christian philosophy fulfils the intimations of the 
previous enquiry. 16/- net. 


PITMAN REFERENCE BOOKS 


By E. Stockbridge and Н. E. Southam. Illustrated by 
J. Armstrong 


This series is designed to satisfy the interest that children feel 
in scientific and mechanical things, and at the same time to use this 
interest as a vehicle for helping in language development, spelling 
and word control. The illustrations, brilliantly done in colour, are 
an integral part of the whole series. The series is divided into 
sections. The three so far available are: RAILWAYS, 5 Books, 
SHIPS, 6 Books, and AIRCRAFT, 7 Books. 


Prices, all books 2/6 each, except the three Picture Dictionaries at 
3/6 each. 


LET'S START READING 


Ву Е. 1. Serjeant and С. С. Kenway. Illustrated by Thelma 
Stanley 


Twelve picture books in colour for infants. The vocab- 
ulary is keyed to the child's natural interests and speech; the 
pictures give solid form to the words used. Simple and largely 


repetitive phrases help reading and comprehension. 
Twelve Books, 1/- each. 


LET'S START MAKING 


by the same authors 


This second series of six books is designed to carry the pupils 
one stage further on. Children are prompted to get information 
about making models by the books; they are encouraged to read 
purposefully, to work creatively and to use what materials are 
available in th 


€ construction of models of objects which are part of 
their everyday experience. 
Six books, 1/- each. 
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HERBERT SPENCER 
AND THE APOTHEOSIS OF SCIENCE 


by ALAN PRICE 
Lecturer in Education, Queen's University, Belfast 


I 


о far as it is possible (since history is a ceaseless flux) to mark a 
Ст stage in the progress of human affairs the eighteen-fifties 

may be said to be a turning-point between the old, agricultural 
England and the new industrial England. The early eighteen-forties 
were still near to the eras of dynastic ambitions and peasant risings, 
to the sway of the landed interest and private philanthropy, to rotten 
boroughs and belicf in the literal truth of the Bible, to dependence on 
wind, water and brute strength for means of power and locomotion. 
But by the middle eighteen-fifties cotton and coal were becoming 
more potent than aristocratic blood, urban commercialism was ram- 
pant, while the State cautiously began to take on responsibilities 
previously left to individuals; railways, the electric telegraph and 
anaesthetics were in use, and the higher criticism of the Bible was 
coming in, along with religious scepticism and tentative notions about 
evolution soon to be crystallised in Darwin’s famous book. Linked 
with these new trends and factors, and partly a consequence of some 
of them, there developed a public interest in science. 

Among the causes of this interest were the writings of Bentham, 
Wyse, Combe, Whewell and de Morgan deploring the lack of scienti- 
fic education and suggesting innovations, and the growth of such 
bodies as the Royal Institution (founded 1799) preaching “ће gospel 
of science”, the British Association for the Advancement of Science 
(founded 1831) focusing the aspirations of cultivators of science, and 
the Society of Arts (founded in 1754) striving to establish examina- 
tions in science. On a more popular level the Mechanics Institutes 
and the publication of cheap books about science were helping to 
spread knowledge of its potentialities, while the utilitarian outlook, 
the economic boom and the fact that science was raising the material 
standard of living all increased national awareness of this amazing 
new force. An expression of the regard for science—and a powerful 
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impetus in its spread—was the Great Exhibition of 1851, isis 
brought home to millions, for the first time, the wonders of ис > 
but which also caused some to reflect that if England was to mainta E 
its leading position more attention must be paid to ет = 
technological studies—a vital point most convincingly made by Ly: 
Playfair. u . . "^ 
These pressures, interests and anxieties, reaching a climax, e А 
the eighteen-fifties to the creation of a real basis for scientific а. 
tion and advance, The Royal College of Chemistry was founde н 
1845, the School of Mines in 1851; the Science and Art Departmen’ 
Was set up in 1853 and ; 
Schoolteachers of science; the Honours School of Natural сэнат 
Was established at Oxford in 18 50 and the Natural Sciences Tr P 2 
Cambridge in 1851; Owen’s College, Manchester, opened in 185 4 
with useful provision for Science; and London University, which 2: 
been teaching science since 1827, was powerful enough in 1860 to : 
the first to create a Faculty of Science and to confer the degrees 0! 
Bachelor and Doctor of Science, 


"This great scientific movement was also promoted by admiration 
and envy of German technical proficiency and by the Prince Consort, 
Very knowledgeable and al 


the notable series of lect 
on the theme “the imp 


"е last development of that “increasing purpose’ which 
tecture: MN the Pm ead so 
e 


delivered at the Roval Institution 
of Great Brit lj dung tus besi thar верен Борт LT hw 
MIERIRE iH t i 3} ‘whith арф: lua ө се C дү T 


ot as Hob surprising that Spencer should be ven the book (0 
ҤЕ ШҮҮ 
had developed ihis ai OF ШШ ЗАЙ ica а 


- . : e " 
began in 1859 examinations to encourag 


| 
| 


| 
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objects and their causes and of seeking unifying principles. He had 
successfully taught in a school for three months, had been an engineer 
on the railways during their boom years and had made a number of 
inventions. He had published noteworthy articles on scientific, social 
and educational matters, and a book Social Statics (1850) with a 
chapter on “National Education” stating the case for private enter- 
prise and against state direction, and had been sub-editor of The 
Economist from 1848 to 1853. And by 1859 he had enjoyed for some 
years the friendship of such creative people as George Eliot, G. H. 
Lewes and T. H. Huxley, and had crystallised his philosophy in the 
“development theory”, similar to, though wider than, Darwin’s 
theory of evolution. He was then a man, though deficient in some 
ways, in others singularly well qualified to speak about education and 
science. 

Spencer had a capacity for lucid exposition and for illuminating 
his arguments (and engaging a reader’s imagination) with apt and 
varied instances. Like a good teacher he begins his first essay, en- 
titled “What Knowledge is of most worth?” (2), with some readily 
grasped examples, alleging that in human development decoration 
precedes dress and sterile display comes before productive attain- 
ments. This, he goes on, is notoriously true of education, where the 
ornamental so blots out the useful, where the classics usurp the place 
of science. Though Spencer here overlooked the fact that until the 
eighteenth century the classics were generally of vocational use, he 
was on the right lines, for the seminal developments in science in the 
eighteen-fifties (indicated earlier in this article) nearly all occurred 
outside the immensely influential ancient universities and public 
schools which still carried on unconcerned with their conventional 
business of Latin and Greck and little else. Spencer's leading thesis 
is, then, “that the teaching of classics should give place to the teaching 


of science”, and he cries indignantly (3): 


E fter thousands of years of civilization, the prevailing 
EA і уе sat while knowledge of his own nature, bodily and 
mental, and of the world physical and casial in whieh he has ta live, is of na 
mental, and of th great moment that he should master the languages 


i it is of gre NE n 
tpm ie ii and become familiar with their legends, battles, and 


Las the achievements, mostly sanguinary, of their men, 
BP gta: 


ene ges EL Hes 
He sates s aii ts ВЕС Me EUMENE favour qt de 


classics but denounces them wholesale, icy put “words before 


things”, maling “MOTE Of the forme ans symbols than of the things 
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symbolized”, although “words contained in books can be car td 
terpreted into ideas, only in Proportion to the сЕ т ap T 
of things” ; they are merely ornamental, throughout his afte pi. 
а boy, in nine cases out of ten, applies his Latin and € de 
practical purposes”; they are a frippery for idle show, and, 


of 
beneath outworn customs, they “neglect the plant for the sake 
some trifling flower", 


Much of this had be 
and persuasiveness. Th, 
the classical curriculu 


еп said before, though not with such = 
e Edinburgh Review had periodically assai m 
m, Babbage and Brewster through кесе 
had asserted how appalling was the unde 


5 t 
rating of science (4), and T. H. Huxley had pointed to the rampan 
quackery and misery caused by 


3 А H hich 
the utter ignorance as to the simplest laws of their own animal va po 
Prevail among even the most highly educated persons in this country 
$ Я А e of 
and, with less rhetoric, had demonstrated the educational valu 
biology. Spencer was 


н гё 
not, then, altogether а pioneer. iam iir 
the eminent Frenchman who Wrote a notable series of monograp 
Оп the great educators, j 


А : I 
» Including one on Spencer, assessing shrewdly 
S virtues and Shortcomings, concludes (6): 


Though Spencer denied that he was materially influenced by earlier 
Writers, Compayré Says (6): 


H i i 
The whole book is full of the inspiration of Rousseau; despite the a 
that he is never mentioned in а. many pages are little but а full and cle 
exposition of th from Émile. 


Spencer and Joseph Priestley = sel 
mer 8 E d Lag in rgued con- 
vincingly that Thomas ra pot. T. Walker (9) Вав аташ 


uniqu 


aspects of this case and of th 


: а 
€ and important emphases to sever 
€ case against the classics. 


e 
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Among these was his firm belief in the need for training in the 
understanding of causality. Spencer says (11): 


The implications of phenomena were always more interesting to me than 
the phenomena themselves. What did they prove? was the question in- 
istinctively put. The consciousness of causation, to which there was а 
natural proclivity, and which had been fostered by my father, continually 
prompted analyses, which of course led me below the surface and made 
fundamental principles objects of greater attention than the various illustra- 


“tions of them. 


To promote understanding of cause and effect, of the principles in- 
volved in material phenomena science is much more effective than 
the classics, Spencer affirmed and showed deep awareness of the needs 
of his time in his insistence on the necessity for this understanding. 
Clearly, the observation of natural phenomena, the collection and 
classification of material, analysis and experimentation in the labora- 
tory, the postulating of theories and the subsequent scrutiny and 
testing of them—the scientific method gives unique scope for older 
school-pupils to develop their judgment through activity, by using 
their limbs and senses along with their brains. Well does Spencer 
say (12): 

The education of the senses neglected, all after education partakes of a 


drowsiness. . . . . ET 
Nothing requires more to be insisted on than that vivid and complete 


impressions are all-essential. . . . : | 
Success in life depends upon the accuracy and completeness with which 


observations and inferences are made. 


Observations and inferences, however, must also be made, as exactly 
as possible, about such non-material phenomena as the thoughts and 
passions of men and women—great, ignoble or ordinary—and in this 
field the studies that Spencer slighted, the humanities, are vital. 
Moreover, the student of science must have facilities to make his own 
observations and to test theories and should not be forced to learn 
by rote a string of scientific facts—a sterile method often used in the 
teaching of science in Spencer’s day, as the classicists and others were 
naturally not slow to point out. R. H. Quick, though very promptly 
discerning Spencer’s importance, says (13): 

The processes of science, which form the staple of education in Mr 
Spencer’s system cannot be grasped by the intellect of a child. “The scienti- 
fic discoverer does the work, and when it is done the schoolboy is called in 
to witness the result, to learn its chief features by heart, and to repeat when 
called upon, just as he is called on to name the mothers of the patriarchs, or 
to give an account of the Eastern campaigns of Alexander the Great" (1 4). 
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Connected with this view that the classics "encourage еа ея 
receptivity" while science encourages independent wei М 
Spencer's desire for “non-coercive education , his constan! on 
of the classics with outworn, despotic ways of life and thoug| үз 
his equally constant linking of science with unrestricted, progre ме 
enterprise, with individualistic rebellion against bloated dogma ies 
authority (15). This treatment, no doubt, appealed to the Nonc A 
formist middle classes who made up an important part of "ane 
audience, and it also reflected his attitude to the political poe 
which underlay the classics versus Science controversy, since ns 
classics were, generally, still favoured by the supporters of the Esta : 
lished Church, the landed aristocracy, the Conservatives and Pro 
tectionists; while science was advocated mainly by the urban in- 
dustrial and commercial classes, fervent for Free-Trade and laissez- 
faire, and forming the bulk of the rising Liberal Party. Spencer iin 
probably correct in his contrast between the smug, dogmatic presen 


Я Е à А f 
tation of the classics and the freer, searching, sceptical approach o 
Science, but he overstated in saying: 


Riga cs t 
ppeal to individual reason. Its truths are no 
but all are at liberty to test them—nay, in many 
to think out his own conclusions (16). 


Science makes constant aj 
accepted on authority alone; 
cases, the pupil is required 


This is true onl 


У on the impossible condition that all have vast know- 
ledge and access to expensive e 


test all the truths in his parti 
pupils must inevitably accept 
In contrast, the "truths" 


t with quietly unfolding our own individualities 
; but have а restless craving to impress our in- 
› and in some way subordinate them (17). 

ich, if ras.) ^ Wareness of the need for standards, queries about 
which, if raised at all, 


are disposed of quite summaril: 
Men read books z 


accordi ilections. . - - 
on this topic mg to personal predi 
children shall be 


itor a E attend lectures оп that; decide that eoi 
А cted in these Ъ Il not 
БРИН ii those; and all pa tanches of knowledge, and sha 


T guidance of mere custom, or liking ОГ 
ver Considering th 


m 


тич. э 
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The relative values of knowledges must be determined, he very 
sensibly declares, and goes on to describe his aim in education—to 
prepare for complete living—and the five leading kinds of activity 
which constitute human life. They may be naturally arranged into: 


1. those activities which directly minister to self-preservation; 
2. those activities which, by securing the necessaries of life, indirectly 


minister to self-preservation; 
3. those activities which have for their end the rearing and discipline of 


offspring; 
4. those activities which are involved in the maintenance of proper 


social and political relations; 
5. those miscellaneous activities which fill up the leisure part of life, 


devoted to the gratification of the tastes and feelings (19). 

These five kinds of activity are interconnected, and the best education 
is that which gives the greatest degree of preparation in all kinds 
according to their relative worth. 

This framework and the ensuing arguments appear respectable 
and systematic, but certain flaws and undue simplifications can be 
perceived, Education should be concerned not so much with pre- 
paring for a hypothetical future as with meeting the child's needs at 
each stage in his development. And the extent to which school or 
college education can promote the five kinds of activity is by no means 
in accordance with their relative importance; the fourth could be 
promoted more effectively than the third. Then Spencer attributes 
moral qualities to Nature, almost deifies it. (Huxley goes astray 
similarly in his image of the game of chess which we must all play 
with the “calm, strong angel who is always fair and just" (20).) The 
truth is that Nature is not always a strict accountant, nor is its econ- 
omy inevitably just and beautiful. We may play the game according 


to the rules, but our rewards are not invariably commensurate with 
otives and punishes alike wilful 


our efforts; Nature quite ignores m 
disobedience and innocent transgression of its laws. Hardly more 
valid is Spencer’s belief that knowledge about certain functions is 
necessarily helpful. A driver, while backing a lorry of restive cattle 
up a narrow opening, is more likely to be successful if he is unaware 
of the complex physical, mental, emotional, mechanical and chemical 
forces at work in him, in his lorry and in his load. What alone matters 
is the skill acquired in the course of much driving of lorries. This 
of course, overlooks the value to the lorry-driver, as a man, of wider 
knowledge, and represents a severely practical view-point, but this 
is the position from which Spencer is arguing here (21). E^ other 
places, however, he commendably foreshadows Whitehead in his 
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disdain for discrete information. Spencer habitually sought Ба 
ledge, not to hoard it inert, but to discover what it meant, to M 
generalisations. “Не taught me", says Mrs Webb, “to discern 
relevance of facts." 2 | ый 

Regarding the first of his five kinds, “activities which direct y 
minister to self-preservation", Spencer acknowledges that neither 
Science nor school study can help much. Here Nature herself is con- 
stantly at work, prompting us to safeguard our lives; and the main 
function of the educator is to see that ignorance or prejudice do not 
hamper her; 


that there shall be no such thwarting 


of Nature as that by which stupid 
schoolmistresses commonly prevent 


the girls in their charge from the 
Spontaneous physical activities they would indulge in; and so render them 
comparatively incapable of taking care of themselves in circumstances © 
peril (22). 


Spencer, himself a valetudinarian, gives a harrowing sketch of "e 
ills ensuing from ignorance of Physiology: *acute disorder, chroni 


ailment, general debility, premature decrepitude . . . heart-disease 
+++ eyes spoiled for Ше. 


- . long enduring lameness . . . puse, 
from an overtaxed brain" (22). Undoubtedly, general knowledge о 
Physiology and hygiene should be imparted to most people, Spencer 
declares, echoing Combe's view (23). He is probably right, though 
there is no field in which а little learning can be so dangerous a thing. 
Yet he shows an awareness that it is not so much lack of knowledge 
but lack of means or will-power to behave properly that leads some 
to misuse their bodies: 
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correlates success in business with proficiency in science. This is 
engaging and partly valid, but is not worked out in terms of school 
life. Basically, the education which Spencer outlines as being essen- 
tial for this second kind of leading activity is a vocational education. 
He—and many others—felt that the study of the various sciences he 
outlined would fit a youth for the business of life much more satis- 
factorily than any amount of study of Greek, Latin or history. And, 
clearly, a respectable case could have been made out for the teaching 
of science as a main subject to a substantial minority of pupils and as a 
subsidiary subject to most of the rest. But this Spencer did not do. 
Scorning compromise he sought supremacy for science, a worthy 
aim, maybe, but hardly for the reasons advanced—that training in 
science is essential for gaining a livelihood. It is obvious that most 
people earn their living without making use of any scientific know- 
ledge they possess, though many of them are doing worked based on 
scientific principles; these they do not understand (25). When 
scientific problems arise, the specialist is called in. For him training 
in science is essential, but for the future lawyer, civil servant or 
housewife other studies are more important. Moreover, it is axioma- 
tic, as the Crowther report has recently affirmed, that the present 
needs of pupils must have priority and that the requirements of 
possible future occupations should not mould the curriculum, since 
the variety of occupations is so wide, and since most pupils do not 
discover which they prefer until late in their course. With regard to 
usefulness in earning a living Spencer’s curriculum was not much 
better than the one he was attacking. It would have had the effect of 
preparing pupils for scientific occupations only (which most would 
not follow) just as—so the scientists alleged—a classical education 
prepared pupils for a scholastic or clerical career only (which most 
would not follow). Compayré says (26): 


Spencer who introduced himself as a somewhat ambitious apostle of 
universality in scientific instruction, at the end of his discussion turns out to 
be a rather ordinary advocate of professional education. 


(To be concluded) 
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OUTLINE or THE EXPERIMENT Ме 
е п 
HIS study was an attempt to assess the progress ma 
| Certain aspects of Engli 


: ee d 
те the problems which the investigation attempte 


т. Do children doing the reading and written work of library- 
centred English maintain at least t 
able aspects of 


he same rate of Progress, in measur- 
English attainme: 
methods? 


nt, as children taught by traditional 
2. Do children 


doing library-centred work 
in any aspects of English than childr 
English? 


This was the hypothesis: 
"There is 


Show greater progress 
А 4 за 
еп doing Conventional classroo 


no difference in the progress made in English by 
groups doing ronventional classroom English and by groups doing 
li Taty-centred English,” 

The experiment took 


Place in a three-form entry non-selective 
mixed school (2) in the West Di 
nd girls in the se 


strict of Birmingham. a: 
Cond year were given, at the beginning o d 
tests, which were diera 
d \ experiment in ecember 1960, by w US 
time the childr Were in the thi - At the (nd of the in- 
Vestigation €ach class (3) was divided at random into two groups, a 
г а and an experj by taking alternate names 
Own the с a pes Oughout the Period from February p 
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th i 

р was assessed by comparing his performances in the 

рв naltests. For each test the mean gain of all the children 

ce i tii a groups was compared with the mean gain of all 

bd. e control groups. Tests of significance were 
PRINCIPLES OF LIBRARY-CENTRED ENGLISH 


Bri М я 
а. ге heoretical basis of the library-centred English work 
tead оп ае b the experimental groups was that children would 
better if the “did if they did plenty of reading, and would write 
position eed bona of writing; and that their written com- 
linked with th would improve all the more through being closely 
the type of в a they did. Blishen (4) wrote this about 
school in a bad diae eis Әу seil me 


nkindest thing we can do with 


It 
seems to me that the worst and u 
1 diet of formal exercises. 


chi А 
eed e is to give them a conventiona 
absence of асат ыл from is not a special inability to spell, an 
recognising a noun EE 2 capa commas and full stops, an innate difficulty in 
To begin with the + mews Their malady is simply verbal starvation. 
оп calories. Lots of v ormal exercise 1S like giving a starving man а lecture 
closely linked. Unle d lots of reading ... with the two activities cid 
Way there is going oi the reading habit is got eagerly and naturally under 
Thi e no writing worth talking about. 
English E is important because it describes the type of 
reading and that was done by the experimental groups—copious 
It is suggest re writing, with the two activities closely linked. 
of words to ed that children falter in composition work through lack 
is made + express their ideas. In library-centred English an attempt 
o supply these words through а significant increase In the 


amo д 
M di reading that the children do. 

ildren lack words to express their ideas the ideas themselves 

dren write better 


are 
also often wanting. Gurrey (5) asserted that chil 


wh E 
en they are writing of something with which they are familiar. 
its of the children’s own 


о Ei 
аве е confined within the limi | 
be pee experience would be lacking 1n range, but this range can 
cluded i erably widened if experience reading is also in- 

Е in their writing activities. Thi d has been felt in 
several а at college level. Robinson (6) reported 
нген cni of ы experience with the read-write metho 
qualifi an with thousands of students, that а group of well- 
ed teachers believed the method to have genuine merit. The 
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method could be said to provide sound motivation of writing f 
speaking activities by having students first read as much as 2 
needed. Then, as a consequence, the students could more rationally 


communicate their ideas to others, because they had something Я 
say and they wanted to say и. The terrible, pencil-chewing perio 
of "What shall I write about? 


was eliminated." 

In addition studies such as 
and Perry (8), Suggest a relati 
1f there is such a relationshi 
spell, it is suggested that 
English work might brin 


manner, a massive increase in the amount of reading done by these 


children. Children were given, regularly, the chance to read books 
at home. Much reading was done for pleasure, but the reading 


activities were too important to be done on a casual basis, and so 
much of the г 


eading was mad = inked with 
written work. 8 ade purposeful by being lin 


t to the сот, 2815 ОЁ the traditional classroom 
Sroom E E Broups? Most important of Н 
parate nglish 15 not seen as a whole subject, bu 
П teachin, р = Which together are presumed to make 
be the desire to do Ed AE Sh in this Way the great need is held to 
the different asp Се to each 


9f the separate parts, so that all 
есїз of ; р 5 Bo 
need to be included in tag i work; language work and literature 
hoped that there w 


i Ng progr: e. In this way it is 

ill b Е Bramme, In 

separate Шабе effect, so that as improvement 
aspect, so there will beac orresponding 


18 shown in each 
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improvement in the general English attainment of the child, parti- 
~  Cularly as reflected in his composition work. 

In classroom English work attention has to be given to reading, 
writing, spelling and speaking, as the basic essentials. Of these the 
first and the third were of particular importance in this study. In 
language work, if written composition is accepted as the most im- 
portant aspect, due time must also be given to those mechanical 


,  andexpressional elements of formal English through which improve- 
| ment in written expression is presumed to come. Through vocabulary 

a exercises the child improves his ability to use words in composition 
ё 


work. Through sentence structure exercises—or through formal 
analysis, if this method is used—the child becomes better able to 
express his ideas in sentence form in composition. Through the 
Punctuation teaching he receives and through the punctuation 
exercises he does the child becomes better able to punctuate his 
written work. P2 
} _In composition work practice is given in narrative and пеар 
Writing. The class is taught how to arrange ideas in paragraphs, an 
how to set down those ideas in well constructed and logically и 
ranged sentences. Each composition is carefully bec ds 
Prepared with the class, so that all pupils have a clear idea of wha " 
required of them, and their work is all the better since they are 
Working on the same carefully-prepared subject. — T 
Comprehension exercises are done regularly, since they 2 t 
Child's ability to understand what he reads, and to express t be 
"Understanding clearly in sentences. Literature, toO, inns din 
neglected, and time is allowed for poetry, drama and the class reading 
= Ofa set book, lish 
Through attention to all these different elements of English, 
‘provement in general attainment is assumed to come. . -— 
It is suggested that if, in traditional classroom practice, 2i 
Subject is seen as a number of different parts, the ор Su í 
А Һе class itself, for the class is taught as a complete unit "t e» class 
certain number of individual children. АЙ the members of t° n 
will be reading the same set book, doing the same ае 
б * Same composition ог learning the same spelling P M aration 
Onsequent advantages for the teacher as regards ease of prep 
and of presentation. 
Inally, as а consequence both of the type of wo f 
m kn in which the class is taught as a complete unit, шо 
Ы. Sed in all aspects of English work. 


_ 


к) 


e 


work done and of 


the books 


; f 
It was necessary therefore to allow time for these aspects о 
English in the work with the control groups. 


Composition and Comprehension. 


€ е 
composition work linked with reading, no limit was e s € | 
of composition work to be done. In order to cover a Apc n 
aspects of English however it was not possible to ешр he 
composition more than once a fortnight. Especially in 2/3 m 
time was allowed for oral composition. Written compre books, ў 
exercises, based on passages from comprehension wer ae 
were regarded as important, since they might help e in enis | 
reading, through the intensive study of short passages, and s 


oncisely 
Structure through the need to express answers clearly and c 
in correctly constructed sentences, 


: ect of 
Punctuation exercises Were set from course books. This asp 
English 


М я н я : ] groups 
Was important, since it gave children in control g 
training i 


s А tuation, 
in preparation for Test 4, Capital Letters and Punc 
while no such training was recei 


Sentence structure 
analysis into subj 
clauses. Freque 


i ; Д j i ro- 
together, using a Variety of methods—conjunctions, relative p 
nouns, phrases і iti 
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Apart from the exclusion of 


groups training th sane! 
ге. Besides it was important to discover whether practi 


А s in 
rOvement іп Sentence construction 1 


| Vocabulary exercises, No atte 
ing in relation to 


exercises, Exercis 


choosing the right words to fill i 
the correct meaning, Again it w 
Which might influence children’ 

Literature, Each of the con 
Children were allowed to dos 
Was compatible with 
the book was read а] 
during literature periods, 
discussion, but i 


es were done, 


trol groups read a set book each na 
uch private reading of these boo e 
the work as à class activity. Norm ЧО 
teacher and by members of the UU 

€ books were used as a basis for © 
DO written Work was based on them. Poetry 2? | 
ass activities by the control groups- 
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Reading. Di 
iue] ы Different methods were used to practise reading in the 
А аре depending upon the level of the class. 
nethods were used to improve reading skill in 2/34 and 


/3B. Special i i 
pecial attention was given to comprehension exercises, of a 
Reading aloud was 


tan: 5 
p qe to the level of the class. 
period was s bes bea pom of set books, while occasionally a 
as those іп ће dara s aloud from sets of extract readers such 
eriods a week we — series. In these ways about three 
її this could be re spent on reading, it being felt that no more 
satisfactory agi for reading activities in these groups ifa 
English. ion of time were to be given to other aspects of 
Int 
in d ere н groups there were chfldren wh 
Individual tein necessary to have more frequent reading prac 
control groups binos outside the limits of work appropriate to 
reading. Some tim was decided that there should be regular group 
assages; the child: e was also given to simpler comprehension 
reading to make ге тө in these groups were not good enough at 
Spelling. In 215 ing aloud desirable as а class activity. А 
of sp elling thro i groups attention was given to the teaching 
| € and р groups ba lists of words and correction of errors. , In the 
testing of lists a out a period a week was spent on the teaching and 
and 2/38 an occ words taken from Schonell’s graded lists. In 2/34 
elling lists — period was used for teaching and testing 
_ 0105 common er of words which present special difficulty, OF р 
spelling mistak ly misspelt in composition work. In addition Е 
regular spelli es were marked, and children were expected to СО 
1 dm ing corrections. 
of iuis Б it was hoped to provide a good, 
ibrary-ce al English, which contras 
ntred English of the experimental groups. 


METHODS 


In th 
в н 
experimental groups the greate as to encourage 


the chil 
c iden to read more. Much of the reading was done by the 
home; in the A group the children were given à wee 
hich to rea 


I 
hi 
and in 
the А 
the books ыз groups they were given two weeks, in W. 
efore attempting written work based on the books read. 
kn since they 


o were backward 
tice. 


balanced programme 
ted satisfactorily with the 
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| Child 
ren i ! 
were thus provided with а motive for reading, sinc 
with а stated time by 


| 
Anew > 
pe written work would follow, and 
| reading had to be completed. This worked very well. In 
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А that 
each child read a book with a theme 
Was common to all the books, 


ies 
storie 
Here are some of the types of 
that were used in this way: 


А = . ^ ies 

alr stories Sea stories mystery stor 2 m— 
family stories school stories children's gang 
Western stories 


а " Е r times 
Stories about friends stories of othe 
Stories of other lands Ospital stories 


Outstanding children 
while each chil 


newspaper stories 
's writers 


H m^ 
ould do a үнө Г 
ng of а passage from а For 
me of the current e es 
ding their choice of stories i 
and written Work followed the medina 
tapped, il ustrating the friendship between 
David Balfour, 
€ teacher this “aid” 
that the c derstood, in Beneral terms hil 
of h € Written Work baseq on his library book. For ше idua 
И mean at, instead of going directly to the substantial individt oy 
effort of wri based is own Teading, he was able a E^ 
Xperi i imi i e 
CUME ы a vas e ny en vark, e 


en were rea 


re 
А епѕш 
Stage offered an opportunity to 


cte 
» What was to be expect! 
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writing of his own experience, through writing of his own library 
book; but the problems inherent in the theme having been grasped 
through the preliminary work, a child was able to concentrate his 
efforts in the final composition work on the library book itself. "This 
preliminary written exercise itself was regarded as essentially library 
Work, since it was based on a passage from a library book, read to the 
group by the teacher. 

The nature of the final composition work depended on the type 
of story being read. The work attempted included narrative com- 
Positions, character sketches, descriptions of places, the re-telling of 
incidents in play form or in diary form, book reviews, imaginative 
compositions, and the isolation of specific elements in the story, such 
as the mystery in a mystery story or an account of the journey in a 
Story about a journey. A wide variety of composition work was pos- 
sible because the children were never starting from scratch, but 
always from the library books they had read. 

The Television Serial assignment was a successful example of 
the imaginative extension of basic narrative work, in which children 
Were also asked to give close thought to the characters in the story. 
Children were asked to choose and read a fiction book with a theme 
Suitable for using as the subject of a television serial. First an 
incident was chosen from the story and was written down as a 
Narrative composition, special care being taken about a concise re- 
telling of the story and about the accurate presentation of characters. 
Finally the incident was written as a television script, the children 
being encouraged to use the dialogue both to tell the story and, to 
some extent, to represent character. Reference work was encouraged 
during the preliminary stages to help the children to discover 
authentic facts about the backgrounds of their stories—accurate 
factual information about hospitals, newspapers, the wild west and 
so on. In one assignment of work, therefore, it was found possible 
to combine reference work, fiction reading and narrative, descriptive 
and play-writing composition work. 


Non-fiction and reference work 


Composition based on non-fiction and reference books was 
mainly of the continuous assignment type, with carefully selected 
topics which occupied children from two periods to two or more 
weeks. The aim was that the children should be doing individual 
reference work on different, specific aspects of a given topic, and 


that they should set down the information they discovered effectively 


Н more 
then use non-fiction books to find 


Ц 

"e znglish' 

» Which was recorded first in * telegraph a гё 
Notes. Finally the assignment was completed as these note 

Written in Composition form, 


р d 
In work of this kind it was Very important that children ге. 
i Words, and not merely copy from the ethod 
They were taught a standard method of note-making, the е teri 
i Blish" notes. First the reference bod 
Was read. "Then an outline plan was made of the main pomis: was 
Which more detailed information would be needed. This plan | 


Od was that the child had to ent 
Б the phrase-facts in pe 
nsulting reference books when writi as 
* m order to check the facts—indeed he w | 
o couraged to do 80. He was, however, discouraged from copying 


€ book at this or at any other stage. 
De other method was used to Prevent c 


ri 
k. 
opying from the be > | 
in an imag; ЧЁ information discovered had vti 
in an Imaginative Way. Ina biographical pod mme 
S is Pann Was Written in the first person, so that a € 
Writing of Lo us Pasteur di as though telling his own life мо 
cal incidents we Set out in dramatic form, following 
the television seri 5 "You were there", Social history 
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rm of newspaper ай 
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magazine articles, dated at the time being written about. Facts about 
other countries were set down in letters from imaginary pen friends. 
Using such methods as these it was impossible for the child to copy 
from the book, because he had to change the form of the information 
discovered; and perhaps he was better able to remember the facts 
he had discovered through the effort of imagination he had to make in 
setting them down. 
DzraiLs or Tests ОЗЕР 


Schonell's English Attainment tests (9) were used in the initial 
and final testing. 
1. Graded Reading Vocabulary test for ages 5 to 15. 
2. Graded Word Spelling test. 
. English Usage. 
. Capital letters and Punctuation. 
. Vocabulary. 
. Sentence Structure. 
7. Composition, Home. 


au ++ шо 


Tests 1, 2 and 7 were used to assess what progress was made by 
children doing library-centred studies in reading, spelling and 
written composition, where they might be expected to do well. 
Tests 3, 4, 5 and 6 were used to assess their progress in those aspects 
of formal English in which they received no teaching at all during the 
period of the experiment, and so they might not be expected to 
maintain the same progress as children in the control groups. 

In all tests except the composition test, Schonell's instructions (10) 
for marking were closely followed. As the compositions were marked 
differently, here are some notes about the methods used. 

Schonell suggests that the compositions should be marked by 
"general impression, guided by the schedule", though insisting on 
the need to preserve "uniformity and objectivity". It was decided 
that any method which involved subjective judgment would not be 
а sufficiently reliable assessment, and so these quantitative methods 
Were used instead: 


1. Word count. 
2. Sentence score. 
3. Prepositional phrases count. 


Word Count 


Counts were taken of the numbers of words in the initial and 
final compositions. 1/10 of a mark was awarded for each extra word 


at a child writes, As the subject of 
the composition was “Home”, 
what children wrote 


2 “ыл 

g method, e.g, using “апа”, “ог”, 
» “also”. Ifthe word “and” is used more than once in a sentence 
it scores only 1 mark, 


marks, but th, 


Е © method used Was a count of prepositional 
phrases; this is a method used to meas i 
matter, in read: 


- Chall (11) wrote: 
"Indirect i г : <u 
is аѕ been estimated by the relativ 
number of Prepositional Phrases, In Beneral materials with a 
greater number of Prepositiona] е 
content and a 


. H i 1 
^ 7985 have a higher ideationa 
more complicated style,” j 


iti > 15 to this method of assessing the 
Osition, Since it Measures Neither the quality nor 
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the arrangement of ideas. Since, however, prepositional phrases are 
the extensions of simple statements, and since it is through such 
extensions of thought that ideas are expressed, a count of preposi- 
tional phrases seems a simple, effective and valid method of measuring 
idea density in compositions. 


SuMManY or RESULTS 


Table I gives a summary of the gains made by experimental 
groups and by control groups in this investigation. Where ? is less 
than 1:96 there is no significant difference in the mean gain of the 
experimental groups and that of the control groups. In those tests 
Ls € t is greater than 1-96 the difference is significant at the 5% 

vel. 

By comparing column 4 with column 5 it will be seen that in 
Nearly all aspects of English the experimental groups, doing library- 
centred English, made rather greater, though not necessarily sig- 
Cicada greater progress than the control groups. In one test only, 

‘pital letters and Punctuation, the control groups made greater 
Progress. In one test, Vocabulary, the progress made by the experi- 
i ntal groups and the control groups was virtually the same. In 

the other assessments the experimental groups made greater 

Progress, while in three tests—Reading, Spelling and Composition 

entences score)—the experimental groups made significantly 
8reater gains, 
the ik result of this study these conclusions E кри 
English: Progress in English of children who do hbrary 
eto though they do no exercise work in English iy 
maintain st T Sentence structure children - i е 
Sh О the same progress as if time were sp 
fios $ n punctuation some teaching of basic facts may be necessary, 
tuatien p Was no evidence in this investigation to suggest punc- 
Punct exercises will encourage significantly greater accuracy 1n 

poe than will extensive reading. — | | 

ski) whi likely that there will be a marked improvement ın reading 
c aesroo ich will be greater than that achieved through conventional 
cading a q cthods—comprehension exercises, reading aloud, group 

4. $e the class study of literature. | | 
spelling D though no time is given to the learning and testing of 

sts there will be a greater improvement in spelling, resulting 
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LIBRARY-CENTRED ENGLISH III 


from the copious reading of library-centred work, than if time were 
spen! h lists. . р 

i E Through the copious composition work linked with reading, 
which is an essential feature of library-centred English, it is likely 
that children will become better able to express themselves in sen- 
tences in composition work, than they would if time were spent on 
зеп ж xercises. 

Мо he Bren asserted about English teaching methods, e 
little has been tested experimentally. Teachers often. assume, a 
example, that a child’s general English performance will ap : 
he reads more. The results of the present investigation suggest tha 
this article of faith can be shown to have some empirical basis. 
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CONDITIONS ASSOCIATED WITH Р 
EMOTIONAL MALADJUSTMENT AMON 
CHILDREN IN CARE* 


by М. L. KELLMER PRINGLE and L. CLIFFORD 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Р t 
N a previous study (Pringle and Bossio, 1960) it was found uel 
[= Separation from the mother or mother-substitute а 


d not necessarily lead to emotional 
er defects in c 
Stable, dependable and long- 


outside world seemed to be of 


» maintains €motional stab 


€ the most maladjusted. p t 
А entioned that this study was carried ыы 
Part of the count, from the earlier one. At the tim 
when the field-work was be ч 


р ing done, the results of the former had 
not yet been Published ang 80 could not have influenced the replies 
of those who co-operated, 


* The authors are greatly indebted the 

à D Juni to Mr E, J. -A., B.Sc. 
Children's Officer for Birming ^m, for all his Hee tp Ac pent 
during the planning Stage of the > as well as for his constructive 
litat ork and time so willingly expended by Mr А 
Htated this Study. Grateful acknowledgments аг 


for advice on Statistical procedures. 
її2 
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2. THE PRESENT INVESTIGATION 


The house mothers in a Local Authority Cottage Home, each of 
whom is responsible for a group of 8 to 14 children, were asked to 
complete a questionnaire which aimed at ascertaining whether or 
not a child had contact with adults outside the Home. The question- 
naire was designed to give information on the frequency, regularity 
and nature of this contact. Only factual replies were required. 
weighted score was then given to each possible answer; thus a child 
who received weekly letters and visits, and who spent week-ends 
away from the Home, would receive the maximum score possible 
(namely 18 points). The questionnaire, with the weightings written 
in above each category, is shown in the Appendix. The study was 
limited to those aged six to twelve years, and children who had been 
in care less than a year were excluded. This part of the investigation 
Was concerned with 66 children. 

Several weeks later, the house mothers were asked to rank the 
Same children in their group from the most stable and adjusted to 
the most difficult problem child. To ensure that these terms would 
be Interpreted by the eleven house mothers in as similar a way as 
ee (some guidance was given regarding the term “maladjust- 
шеш ) it was suggested that most children show difficult, шр 
Шол behaviour occasionaly and temporarily; that а Eo 
EE devi e considered maladjusted only if his behaviour was асц г 
of се more or less consistently and over а considerable pes 
са and that over-timidity and withdrawn behaviour p s as 
tility, = pron of emotional disturbance as aggression an i 
incompati course, despite this precaution, such factors as person 

Ompatibility between some children and their house mothers, or 
б gers skill in handling them, were bound to influence not 
a sd th € adult’s judgments regarding the children s adjustment, but 
the d Very way in which the children did in fact adjust. However, 
only oe of this difficulty was lessened to some extent, үе 
addition ш order and not absolute judgments were obtained. In 
intendent € house mothers’ judgments were checked by the Super- 

of the Home. 


Broups, T ildren from each house were then divided into three 
m adjusted most maladjusted, those neither markedly stable nor 
in these on” and the most stable. As far as possible, the numbers 
Scor groups were maintained in the ratio 1 to 2 to т. The mean 


es i n Э * 
obtained on the “visits” questionnaire for these three groups 
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i at 
Were 4-14, 5-00 and 7:07 respectively. (It will be ee = 
a high score indicates regular and frequent d ipn cm 
of variance showed that these means differed significan el (n) 
10% level; our figures correspond to a correlation n -— 
of 0-28. Considering the small numbers involved and t 2 nee 
a heterogeneous sample of house mothers were making the ped 
ments of relative adjustments, these results can be taken as po hip 
evidence in favour of the hypothesis that there exists a relation B 
between emotional adjustment and the regularity and -— i 
contact a child is experiencing with adults in the outside wor : by 
To corroborate further the reliability of the judgments ma yes 
the house mothers, and to gain some insight into some other т in 
Which might distinguish the stable from the maladjusted chi 


the 
care, it was decided to Study the 25 per cent most stable and 
25 per cent most maladjusted children 


ing made by the house mothers); 


TABLE I 
PROPORTION oF 6- 


12 YEAR OLD BOYS AND GIRLS IN THE 
Home anp IN THE SELECTED Groups 
In the Home Selected groups Stable Maladjusted 
0, 
B i “ % = % Е 86, 
39 59% 21 62% 7 41% 14 
G 27 41% 13 


0, 
38% зо 509% ә we 
То obtain Some information on 
to check the reliability of the an; 


on the “visits” questionnaire, t 
the Children’s Department we 


se Corres 


the children's background ^ 
Swers given by the house ons 
he case files kept for each child by 


living in the same ome with 
relationship. The other ло "hom she had 
warm-hearted and s 
among children and adults апа tended to « 
than herself. 
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TABLE II 


FREQUENCY AND REGULARITY OF CONTACT WITH OUTSIDE ADULTS 
Regular and Irregular and Very little or 


frequent infrequent no contact 
Tb files* 12 1 2 
Мааа, house mother 13 2 2 
sted files 2 3 12 
"ER house mother 2 3 12 


aD personal and family background of the children was very 
isis A majority in both groups had been separated from their 
in E € the first time before the age of two years, and had been 
ід care for five years ог more (Tables III and IV). Nearly half the 
in ur В each group were illegitimate, but the number of mothers 
grou po: deficiency hospitals was rather larger in the maladjusted 
"ue d (Table V). For the latter, the most frequent reason for 
stab] 5 Into care was being abandoned or deserted, while for the 

€ children there was no single outstanding reason (Table VI). 


TABLE III 
AGE АТ First SEPARATION (in months) 
Stable 9-12 13-24 25-60 61 ven 
LT 
TABLE IV 
Tora Time IN Care (in months) 
12-2. 25-60 61 or more 
Stable I ш 4 ї2 
Maladjusted 5 1 14 
TABLE V 
FAMILY BACKGROUND 
Father's status Р 
Stable Illegitimate Skilled Unskilled Unknown Prison 
j 8 2 
aladjusted i ч Н : > 
Mother's status 4 
Mental deficiency 
Stable Unskilled Unknown Prison hospital 
aladjusteq 3 II 2 : 


2 9 I 5 
* 

i Fo; t а " 
this foi "9 of the stable children there was no information 1n the files regarding 
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TABLE VI 


MAIN Reasons ron COMING INTO САвЕ* 
Mother 


Deserted or Unsuitable a ment 

abandoned Cruelty Neglect housing defecti 
Stable 4 2 6 5 I 
Maladjusted 8 2 3 3 5 


About a month after t 
children in order of adj 


Bristol Social Adjustment Guide 


: aps 
€ seventeen most maladjusted children. Perhap 


it should be mentioned that not until all the field-work was com- 


pleted was the 


TABLE VII 
Bristo. Зостат, ADJUSTMENT GUIDES 
Mean Range 
Stable 140 1-38 
Ni; " 3 
Maladjusted 3377 7-68 
N= 


Score on the Guides denotes om 
Relatives” on the Guides ий 
Plies given by the house mothers to the “У ө 
Té . Almost complete Correspondence was founc; 
Proving again the reliability or this information, inter- 

€ stable and maladjusted groups was also d 
motional attitudes and to жет 
attainments, А simple interview schedu 


he section called * 


| 
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Wishes. There were no different patterns of answers or specially 
Doteworthy replies received from the two groups, with two ex- 
ceptions which are described below. Firstly, regarding vocational 
ambition, more than half of the stable group chose jobs which can 
broadly be classified as “helping people", i.e. nursing, looking after 
children, being a house mother, etc.; none of the maladjusted group 
made such a choice, but more than half gave what might be termed 
childish Stereotypes, i.e. becoming a cowboy, soldier or policeman; 
Done of the stable but four of the maladjusted refused to commit 
themselves (Table VIII). 


TABLE VIII 
VocaTIONAL AMBITION 
Childish Same job “Helping Don't 
S stereotype as parent(s) people" know 
table 6 | 25 Nd 
Maladjusted 10 3 5 4 


of eons when invited to give three wishes, the greatest number 
Pets m in both groups were for personal possessions such as toys, 
the mal i dae but the total number of such wishes was higher : 
the wish аа group. Thirteen of the stable children expresse 
ut onl to live with one or both parents or with Банзай ва 
each me 4 three maladjusted children gave voice to this desire. z 
as “to ud the same number mentioned some future ambition, p 
firm, PY football for Aston Villa", or “to be the boss of a big 
Were ¢ ОГ ЧО work on a farm”. Four children, two in each group, 


quite unable or unwilling to answer this question (Table IX). 


TABLE IX 
CHILDREN’S “THREE WISHES” Ll 
Stable Possessions Return home Future ambition 
aladjusteq 2 13 Т 
5 3 


e аб ОЁ a man was also obtained from each child. There 

а Tr and rather bizarre features in seven drawings of the 
features * 8toup, but in only one of the stable group. Bizarre 
face wi neluded а huge nose in profile; a very elongated neck; a 
Which "m "€ eyes and long lashes but no nose; and one drawing 
S Suen of very detailed and well executed eyes, nose and 
*Peated in however, the child would add nothing else despite 

c 


Tuctions to draw the whole man. 
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Lastly, there was also a marked difference in the attitude of the 
two groups of children during the interview and towards the ex- 
aminer. A friendly, relaxed manner, and a willingness to talk 
readily and spontaneously, characterised the behaviour of the 
majority in the stable group. Many of the maladjusted children, on 
the other hand, appeared to be rather tense and lacking in confidence, 
often confining their answers to a minimum and being unwilling to 
volunteer any observations. The information supplied by the house 
mothers on the Bristol Social Adjustment Guides also brings out 
the apparent inability of many of the maladjusted group to make 
Saey relationships. Over-anxiety for approval on the one hand, and 
‘unforthcomingness” on the other, figured quite prominently in the 
descriptions. 

To assess achievements, the Vocabulary Test from the WISC 
(Wechsler 1949) and the Neale Reading Test (Neale 1958) were 
administered. The results show that whereas about half of the 
children in the maladjusted group score below average, more than 
two-thirds of the stable group received an average or above average 
scaled score (Table X). 


TABLE X 
WISC Уослвитлву Test MEANS AND SCALED SCORES 

o-6 7-13 14-20 

Stab], Mean below average average above average 

d I 
j is п 

Maladjusted 6-9 : 7 Ed 

T H 

CUM Was one outstanding, qualitative difference between the - 

en Concerning the response given to the word "knife". 


amies implying aggression or violence was given by үл of the 
- Justed children, compared with only two of the stab e group. 
into  ^ple, three of the maladjusted children said “you stick it 
"prid, and two said “for killing". . | " 
ater ding, the stable group is also superior in attainment. Т : 
Teadi of differences is very similar for all the three aspects 0 
Were tested, with more than twice as many mal- 


айы” Which 
I ted as stable children falling into the illiterate category (Table 


Xl). 


3. DiscussioN AND CONCLUSION 
The r 


Previo "qi of this investigation confirm the hypothesis advanced 
"sly that one of the conditions which distinguishes the stable 
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` equency 

from the maladjusted child in care is the regularity at п Е: a 
of contact with parents or persons outside а гына Childrens 
dependable relationship exists with an adult outside of remaining 
Home, a child stands а significantly better chance 
emotionally adjusted despite Ье 
It may be asked whether a d 
mother or the Superinten 
of stability and Security t 
in this investigation. B 
think that such a relatio 
however well the staff lo 
in a residential establis 
to do so; secondly, 
against the buildin, 
knows that he is 


ily life 
ing deprived of normal E à 7 ouse 
ependable relationship W1 e a source 
dent of a Home may not Besor examine 
о a child. This question was g^ d one 
ut theoretical considerations tea d: firstly) 
nship may not be easily е fact that 
ok after a child, he is aware of the are paid 
hment the people who care for ken. militate 
the shortage and rate of turn-over 0 dl the child 
g up of a long-term relationship; thir a er thel! 
different from those children who A them, У 
own parents or whose family at least keep in touch wit 


; thus 
: be so; t" 
he does not, indeed cannot, understand why this shown adult 1? 
it may well be that it is the child who has no dependa 
the outside world (who car 


ејес 
es for him for his own sake) haere: 0 
Whatever friendship and affection is offered to him by m 
the Home staff, 
It may we 
an adult outside the H 


unceasing devotion. 
alienate and often to 


d in 
very skills neede 
n relationships; i Iye i 


affection when offered. And so t 


US circle develops of ЕТ 
A becoming unloving and host! 


dckground of the ne 
Ten i car 
because they had been deserted or abandone г аше Anto 


. H 5 
he view that it is the element of definite у $ again support 
the 


“rental rejection whic 


5; 


— ae 
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m the most adverse effect (Bowlby 
Wu 


I21 


1951, Bevan and Jones 1961). 
r of mentally defective mothers 


à higher degree of inherent weakness 
djusted children. 


During the PSychological interview, three main differences 
Р : › 
emerged between the two Sroups. The first was in the children’s 
eneral attitude to the situatio 
Was in th 


The second 
586545 that many 


unbearable. 
ras found among pre-school children living 


used the word “mummy” in 
me age living with their own 


Clarke 5. €privation 


provements 
У : z © Past twelve years and despite all 
are workers As a community we are as yet 

t I 

bra p of р Sufficient money not only on Preventing the 
Servi Pe: milies bat also on Providing ап adequate child care 
SPeciall Ё арз the chief Sstumbling-block is the Shortage of staff 

Y house Staff. Is іс realistic to expect children 
“Pendable Чез with house mo 
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f 
turn-over for such staff is about 30% annually? The ыы 
really suitable people for this highly skilled and exacting bep lont 
chronic. At present the duties are too arduous, the hours dale 
and the salary too low to attract a sufficient number of сап 


М is paper 
even to existing training courses, It is beyond the scope of this pap 
to make detailed sugg 


been done elsewhere ( 
Suffice it to say that 

until it becomes possi 
way that in each Chil 
provided to enable 
and to have experie 
family life. 


estions for preventive measures, but this 5 
Pringle and Sutcliffe, 1960 and Pringle, de 
the present Shortcomings will be dame и 
ble for child care staff to be selected in su bé 
dren's Home an enriched environment can a 
the children to recover from past е, Г 
nces which compensate for the lack of “norm 
| 


ae eed me 
on of enriching experien 
comings of residential life. 


APPENDIX 
QUESTIONNAIRE. үтүр» 


ана НДА 

Please underline what applies 

I. Does the child receive cards, letters and parcels and | 
almost every week (6) | about опсе a month (4) / only birthdays 
Christmas (2 (1) | never (о) 

2. Is the child visited 


Resident at 


- 
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4. Does the child spend a holiday away from the Home 
every week-end (6) / about once a month (6) / only at Christmas or 
birthday (2) / only rarely (1) / never (o) 

5- If he does have such holidays does he spend them 


with different people each time / with his own family / with other 
relatives, 


Maximum score possible — 18 points. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


tate 
a ate ithin the St2' 
944 marked the formal Tenunciation, aps t sti 
System, of Classification according to wealth, The de 
Continues regarding what с 


t of view it i 
and the m 
will cont: 
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It is not the intention of this article to discuss classification by 
objective measures of intelligence or attainment. 'ТҺе pros and cons 
of such methods have been amply canvassed during recent years. 
There are, however, many other aspects of personality which may 
be considered important if we are concerned to produce something 
тоге than a meritocracy. Most adults describe friends and ac- 
quaintances according to their interests and attitudes, their perse- 
Verance, sociability, sense of humour, self-confidence, and so on. 
In effect, they use these personality traits as criteria by which to 
Classify and cross-classify. Teachers are similarly accustomed to use 
these wider aspects of personality when describing their pupils, 
although naturally they use more criteria of the kind which appear 
in comments on school reports. 

The fact that such traits are so commonly used as means of 
describing and classifying both adults and children argues that, for 
Practical everyday use, we find them of the greatest value. For this 
reason there have been many recent attempts to obtain objective 
aer of such traits and also, for example, of children's in- 
“rests (т). The concern of this article, however, is not objective 
Measures such as these, but the everyday subjective judgments of 
Personality which teachers habitually and inevitably make of their 
pupils; and a comparison of these with the categories used by adults 
n describing each other. 


2. THE PROBLEM 


wayg Problem may, of course, be formulated in several different 
ich tom one point of view it is a question of the categories 
of ве We use when judging other people. Do we use а mota e 
one €gories, one for each trait name? Or do we effectively use only 
imc two "dimensions", with several traits closely related to each 
e on Or do we use one dimension only? It has eques 
Or ex, Sorted that the last explanation is substantially peris e 
trait ү ple, if a teacher has a favourable opinion of a pupil on "т 
Opinion tends, with or without justification, to have a favourable 
"halo m him on other traits. In this way we are said to obtain a 
Bien in teachers’ ratings of their pupils. b 
Concerni another point of view, we may regard the problem as 
Operatio ng the meanings of words such as persistence", x 
Words vat ete. In analysing the ways in which teachers use suc. 
ings» whi ese in practice, we are attempting to discover the “‘mean- 
а they attach to them. Ог again, we may say that we are 
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i š 5 i ils. 
concerned with the ways in which teachers “perceive” their pup. 


H . im- 
The particular terms into which we cast the problem are unt 
portant. 


3. THE PROCEDURE 1058р 


: : : АН yas 
In order to study this problem a series of investigations a 
carried out, all using the same procedure, but with different gro 
of teachers.* After 


А : . ; те 

а review of the kinds of personality traits oye 
to by teachers when writing reports or speaking of their pup! e 
after an examination of Several record cards, twelve traits 


Chosen because they appear to be frequently used and of some 
importance. These are shown in the list below. 

Emotional Stability Sociability 

Trustworthiness Self-assertion 

Persistence Maturity 

Co-operation with Teachers Popularity 

Cheerfulness Confidence 

Sense of humour Spontaneity 


Я : РЕ h 
For each trait two brief descriptions were drawn up, one for ead 
end of the scale, 


Each teacher Co-operating in these investigations was given Lo 
list of traits and descriptions, For each of the twelve traits he w25 
also given a list of pupils į is class, and asked to rate each рар, 
on a five- Opposite each name. All pupils je 
rated on the first trait before the teacher proceeded to the pw 
ty of halo effect resulting from the fac 


l en 
h [ \ cular rating merely because he had be 
given it on a Previous trait, 


PE В herefore her was asked 
distribute his ratings accordi » each teache 


ELA. E an 
ng to the normal distribution cur уе; и 
1 for this Purpose. In effect, this 
* The writer wishes to thank the ch; ; hers xh 
generously gave facilities for and od Figen tian put teac! 


— 
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little more than a request to distinguish between different pupils 
rather than to give them all ratings close to the average. 

In the first investigation the classes of pupils were all in single- 
Sex schools, and fell into eight matched groups, each comprising four 
School classes. "There were four groups of boys' classes: first- year 
grammar school boys, fourth-year grammar school boys, first-year 
Secondary modern school boys, and fourth-year secondary modern 
school boys. Similarly there were four groups of girls’ classes. All 
boys’ classes were rated by men, all girls’ classes by women teachers. 

Tn the second investigation ratings were obtained for 14-year-old 

Oys and girls in ten houses in a comprehensive school. In this case 
all ratings were made by house-masters, but boys and girls within 
each house were treated as separate groups. Further investigations 
Were carried out in junior schools and other secondary schools and 
Вауе similar results, but will not be discussed here. 


4. TREATMENT OF THE DATA 


The object was to discover whether, when teachers make ratings 
on the twelve traits under consideration, they effectively use twelve 
«parate traits, or a small number of dimensions, or one dimension 
ly. The Procedure, therefore, was first to obtain inter-correlations 

ell a ratings made by each teacher. The correlation matrices 
от teachers within each group were then combined. Thus, there 
vas One matrix of inter-correlations for the teachers of first-year 
ета School boys, one for the teachers of fourth-year grammar 
natal boys, and so on. For the comprehensive school there was one 


т ет; for the house-masters’ ratings of boys, one for their ratings 
Birls, 


We ther 


average int 
traits 


efore had, from this series of investigations, ten sets of 
er-correlations between ratings on these personality 
» €ach set representing a different group of teachers and oa 
E 9f these correlation matrices indicated the extent to which the 
chers concerned had used traits as if they were identical. Practical 
co е made it impossible to compare the sets of ше 
analys; Y simple inspection. Therefore, a principal panos 
ie i Was obtained for each matrix (2). In effect, chis e н 
Set wed of each set of inter-correlations so that comparison of on 
ith another became possible. | | 
© reader might well find it of interest to return at this point 
ма. examination of the twelve personality traits and attempt to 
СЕ the result. Do teachers use twelve different traits or a 
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umi dimensions? And i aaah "n 
ат саа. what traits does each pam is аа 
ч: d di that most teachers are ready to mak 
has been i а 


rds, 
for approximately three-fifths of all the Variance. In ы al the 
three-fifths of all the Measures obtained (i.e. three-fifths E terms 
i € ratings) could be accounted for in 

nts. Moreo: 


5, 
; à А lusters, 
ver, nine of the traits were in two c 


$$ One to th 


8 two Independent 
cluster Were cheerful 


d 
ts in the second cluster hem 
ere emotional sebr 

nd Co-operation with teachers. liability 

e these dimensions “е Taversion” and “re 

and Conscientious Tespectively, is that 
€ first feat € noted about these consistent nans Mam 
is j Most cases little or no halo е ect; the teachers cones re- 
im sions, Not one, indicated above, various t 

Cautions were + en to avoid any spurious halo effect, and ies 
appear to have been Оп the wy ole Successful, However, the ^) is 
ifference between this Series of Studies and certain others (3 
Probably to be found j i 


S red. 
n the traits or which ratings were gr 
In general, teachers ше Ucati ‘Uthorities are concerne 
traits that lie оп the : 
Consequently the ех 


mrs ientiousness- 
Ension o; reliability and conscientio 
traversio trai 
from anal 


ite 
tats have frequently been omi are 
yses of teacher, 1155 of their Pupils. If these 
included, it is аррагепе that teacherg j 


B eit 
tend to judge and classify th 
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Pupils according to two main criteria. One criterion relates to 
Success in school work and ability to get on well with school staff; 
it apparently represents the teacher's approval or disapproval of a 
Pupil. The second criterion relates to the child's activity, particu- 
larly his social activity or extraversion. 

For practical purposes one rating of sociability, for example, 
could be regarded as typifying the dimension of activity and extra- 
version. Similarly, one rating of persistence or co-operation with 
teachers could be used as representative of the dimension of re- 
liability and conscientiousness. But it would be pointless to obtain 
one rating only of “personality”, which purported to describe both 

mensions. In the drawing up of record cards and for purposes of 
research it should be borne in mind that there are at least two 
independent dimensions along which teachers are in the habit of 
classifying their pupils. Or, to put the matter another way: to a 
teacher cheerfulness, sense of humour, sociability, self-assertion 
ы ролгалену tend to have the same meaning; and н 
the iU trustworthiness, persistence and co-operation а pus ч 
pen x meaning; but these two meanings are, 1n general, 

nt one of the other. 


6. Соммемтз ON THE DIMENSIONS 


Certain observations may be made, however, concerning EE 

ure and implications of these two dimensions. First, it PY 

iei that although both could be quite easily identifie v 

consci, Investigations mentioned, the dimension of reliabi S E 
аеры ark ге 

іу с Dtousness was the more clearly marked. If ыле T boy", 

кыз the other dimension as typified by а "'teacher's boy", ЧОР, 
aot far to seek, Teachers know more about and can mo 


fine the | 
atter. 
Tt : В ions were not always 
Should also be noted that the two dimensions pee 


enti : Sd Sew 
es Independent. In the investigations Soin in eamp, 

t Som à ate o; am 

in the © tendency for them to be slightly corre'atec, ло 


si 45€ Of the ratings made by women teachers іл git ы ба 

indicates а slight halo effect in the ratings. In other bs um bs. 

m teachers in girls’ schools tended to regard the re vob 

p entious girl as being also rather sociable and ns а 

Tatin S the two dimensions did not take up all the wn in 
S and some two-fifths of the measures obtained had s 


c : 
Counted for. A proportion of this two-fifths could be described 


nat 
e 


mension of activity and extraversion as typified by a 
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accorded to the word "maturity" by other teachers; they regarded 
аз most mature those boys who were most sociable and extraverted. 
Similarly the word “confidence” changed in meaning from one 
Broup to another. For all the boys’ groups except one this trait fell 
between the two main dimensions. The implication is that these 
teachers considered the confident boy to be extraverted and active 
rather than introverted and passive, and reliable and conscientious 
rather than otherwise. For the fourth-year secondary modern school 
boys, and for all groups of girls, the trait was part of the dimension 
of extraversion. In other words, confidence was regarded as more 
closely related to extraversion in the case of girls than in the case of 
boys; with the exception of the older secondary modern school boys, 
for whom the dimension of extraversion included both confidence 
and, as we have seen, maturity. 
The word “popularity” also changed its meaning with the age 
of the pupils. For first-year groups it was invariably close to con- 
dence and between the two dimensions: the popular child was also 
the confident child. For all other pupils except fourth-year grammar 
School boys, “popularity” was part of the dimension of extraversion. 
As in the case of “maturity” and “confidence” this movement of 
Popularity” from between the two dimensions to the dimension of 
extraversion seems to reflect subtle changes in teachers’ perceptions 
of younger pupils on the one hand and older pupils on the other. 
he implication is that with increasing age the popular children 
аге also relatively more sociable and extraverted. Other evidence (4) 
Suggests that this is indeed so, but the present evidence merely 
indicates that teachers believe it to be so. 


8. CoNcLusioNs: COMPARISON WITH OTHER RESULTS 


When evidence of the kind presented in this article indicates that 
teachers tend to classify their pupils along two major dimensions, 
the question arises whether comparable dimensions have been ob- 
tained in other investigations. 
is da Fogli tte зой eer 

sen as sum! . : 

Personality ает i». Tt is immediately apparent that the dimension 
of social activity or extraversion obtained in the present series of 
Studies js comparable to Eysenck’s "'introversion-extraversion Е 
Further, the dimension designated as "reliability and conscientious- 
Ness” includes the trait of “emotional stability” and may, therefore 
* regarded as identical with Eysenck's “neuroticism”. Eysenck’s 


n dimensions of personality 
the literature on ratings of 
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ө tic 
dimensions were obtained initially from an analysis of ^ mium 
symptoms, and later from self-rating inventories. p wen arkable 
of pupils lie in a somewhat different universe and it is r 
that the dimensions should be so comparable. . derive 

From one standpoint the similarity may be claimed to n 
from the fact that the two dimensions are contained in the кис. 
of words. This is the view of Osgood (6). His aim has been to 
meaning by having people 
The judgments are mad 
pair of opposing adject: 
Roget’s Thesaurus. p 
When the concepts have been 


trong 
approve?" ; and second, “How $ 
and active or weak and passive is he?" 


Preted as part of the teacher- к ve о 
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"E Nh У » The 
im as a pupil (i.e. is he Conscientious, persistent, etc.) 
second question became, “ 
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1. INTRODUCTION 
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Rss Controversies over the present pattern of special 
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Portance of different subj 
Classical curriculum of 
first threatened by the i 
These newer subjects 
options for the less 


hus, for example, the rece jaa 
cience Masters’ Association (2) urges the p 
ht as a major human activity 


f 
I ^ ce 0 
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English literature wh 


(e.g. Livingstone (3)). 
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a ae of both. attainment and interest. Some relevant researches 

een е ыны. It is hoped this will provide a basis for 

opum nd further study by teachers and others concerned with 
mar school curriculum. 


2. ATTAINMENTS 


е ави between attainments in different subjects may best 
of ЖОТО. Б Es a factorial analysis of correlations. The value 
ЧЇ à em ke ies has been criticised—and often by persons with 
grounds 5и а knowledge of the relevant techniques—on the 
of eina | mri are simply a consequence of the particular mode 
Classificatio, actors however are best regarded as principles of 
ut an oy m the general factor of the usual centroid analysis is 
this Mm. average of the items analysed. Again deviations from 
indicati ge, and in particular their direction, give an objective 
lon of the extent of any group factors. 
doubtedly thy striking result of factorial studies in this field is un- 
educational : do minance of the general factor—a factor of general 
Subjects Xo RUNE entering into all the usual grammar school 
ink togeth owever several groups of subjects have been found to 
Benera] fa €r to an extent greater than could be explained by the 
Choo] rt Thus Wilson (s) in an analysis of data from the 
linking t ertificate examination of the N.U.J.B. found a factor 
Certain au m the mathematical subjects, and also factors for 
analysis ? arts subjects (e.g. English and French). Earle (6) in 
Secondar of subjects examined in the first three years of a Scottish 
His а! School also found mathematical and other group factors. 
Strongest 18 suggested that the influence of the group factors was 
Wrigley "s the third school year. More recent studies (Ellis (7), 
агы A ) Lewis (9)) have shown a partial bifurcation between 
he ot к ©їз on the one hand and the mathematical-scientific on 
that s ow, and have also suggested a hierarchical pattern similar to 
n the third 9n p. 136. Such a pattern would seem to apply to pupils 
Prior to the fourth year, taking a full range of subjects immediately 
e Жаз Onset of specialisation. 
Stages P ne of group factors for mathematics, science and lan- 
these Broups n be taken to mean that all pupils have aptitudes for 
MM аңа of subjects. Rather it means that individual differences 


Inment 
Point, о tend to group together in the pattern shown. Two 


Special ; 
Pecial importance may be noted: 
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(x) The relative smallness of the bipolar factors judged from 
the percentage contribution to the variance, 
and (2) the proportion of variance left unexplained. " 
From (т) it follows that individual differences in attainment in 
so far as they link with other subjects tend for the most part to link 
with all subjects. Only a small minority of pupils could be expected 
to show a marked arts-science disparity in attainment at this stage 
From (2) it follows that we should not be surprised to find some 
pupils showing a relatively high (or low) attainment in a set of sub- 
jects not grouped together in the above pattern (English, history 
and biology, for example). A rigid classification into pupil types 
cannot be substantiated from the evidence of factorial studies. 
Percentage 
contribution 


Factor to total 

variance 

General Educational (approx-) 
Attainment фо > General 40 


----- +> 1st bipolar 10 


Mathematical- 
Scientific 


--- 2nd bipolar 5 


Languages History, Mathematics 


| Geography, | 


еїс. 
Separate School Subjects 


Science 


3. INTERESTS ё 
sly accompanies attainment to a 
cen the two can often be far from pet а á 
lity might develop a decided interest 1”, 


| е 
est. It might well be argued that, m 
ainment, the practical issues of 8р©© 


isation ought to be resolved Primarily through a consideratio 


interests. 
Many studies of interest i : made 
$ ; St in school subjects have been 7. 
through simply asking Pupils which Sew. they particularly like 


n © 


i м 


B? м 
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ог dislike, "Thus Prichard (то) arranged for over 8,000 pupils in 
47 Schools to rank their subjects in order of preference, and also to 
Blve a reason for their best and least liked subject. Though chemistry 
Came first with the boys the results as a whole showed a greater 
interest for arts subjects, English and history in particular being 
Placed high on the list. Among the reasons advanced for this was 
that. these subjects deal with people; again subjects were often 
placed last on the list because they lacked this human note. Pro- 
ficiency however was also a popular reason for liking a subject, 
"specially arithmetic. Lambert (11), who asked over 300 girls in a 
iddlesex secondary school to assess their interest in school subjects 
nn а 5-point scale, also found English ranked high in order of 
Popularity, though practical subjects such as domestic science and 
E Were about equally popular. More recently Stevens (12) made 
t Survey of 19 maintained grammar schools from different parts of 
© country, Her questionnaire was answered by over 2,000 pupils. 
is considerable differences between schools science lessons 
bein Cut as the most popular with boys, foreign language lessons 
ы the least popular. With girls there was more uniformity in the 
an ts although mathematics and, to a slightly less extent, foreign 
Suages were the least liked. 

he p ormation from questionnaires is of course dependent upon 
assur, Snesty and co-operation of the pupils. But if Power à is 
high к And the purpose of the enquiry explained to the papi S, . 

More validity for the information may reasonably be assume я 
infor Serious criticism is that questionnaire studies yield Ea e 
NE about the interrelations of subject interests. hus 
saril i. Tanked first and second on a popularity list are not neces- 

у Subjects which interest the same pupils. | 

more Promising line of attack is the quantitative assessment 
<rest by attitude scales of the type developed by Thurstone 
He as (13) and Likert (14). These are essentially series of 
заре 8taded statements, with which one is asked to agree or 
Subject > expressing varying degrees of favourableness for the 
grees e question. (Also, the Likert-type scale allows different 
Stro response such as strongly agree, agree, indifferent, disagree 
favourable. disagree.) In a scale ranging from т (extreme un- 
Ment 7 th Ness) to 9 (extreme favourableness) for instance the state- 
Scale ink mathematics is a very interesting subject might have a 
а scale ‘id of 8-3; the statement I don’t mind studying mathematics 
Че of 4-6; and the statement Mathematics lessons bore me 


Of int 
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a scale value of 1-5. Correlation studies of the relations between 
attainment and interest, as measured by these scales, in separate 
subjects have shown an average correlation of about -25, the separate 
correlations ranging from about :20 to :35 (Jordan (15), Hashim (16)). 
Hashim also analysed correlations between interest in several school 
subjects. These correlations, which were obtained from nearly 200 
boys (ages 12 to 14 years) іп a secondary school in S.E. London, , 
yielded a general factor and also a bipolar factor distinguishing | 
interest in scientific from interest in literary subjects. Also the 
bipolar factor was more prominent, in relation to the general factor 
for the older boys. " | 
Undoubtedly there is a tendency for interests to divide betwee! 
the scientific and literary subjects, and probably the tendency 19 
stronger than for the corresponding division of attainments. Whether 
it is sufficiently strong to justify an almost exclusive specialisation 
in either arts or science is another matter. To throw some light on 
this the writer recently carried out an enquiry in ten Belfast g" айта 
Schools. Pupils specialising exclusively in either arts OT science at 
Advanced Level were asked which three subjects, taken to the suny 
dard of Ordinary Level they enjoyed most. The numbers in fact 
included all taking Advanced Level subjects in June 1961, uu 
from those taking geography (38 boys and 12 girls), those taking 
mathematics in combination with arts subjects (10 boys and 7 git 5), 
апа those taking a combination of arts and science subjects (9 boyi 
and 5 girls). Subject preferences were thus obtained from a total 0 
247 boys (from 4 co-educational schools and 2 boys schools) ай 
135 girls (from the same 4 co-educational schools and 4 girls schools) 
Science specialists who preferred at Ordinary Level only scienc? 
subjects or mathematics were distinguished from those whos? 
preferences included an arts subject or geography; while art 
IN who preferred only arts subjects were distinguished Бош 
Озе Whose preferences included a science subject or geograph: Е 
"The results were tabulated as shown opposite 
We see that of those specialising 1 роз, o9/, of the boys 
and over 60% of the oi g in science, over 40 /o Wh o 
г ^o OF the girls preferred ап arts subject. The prop 
of arts specialists who preferred science or mathematics, OP we 
other hand, are smaller— about 0% of both boys and girls. Indee 
only 4 arts pupils in all 30/0 о BOR Hd favoured 
: ‚АП named one of the sciences, the most o; 
non-arts subject being mathematics, (It is interesting to 90% fcs 
that arts girls from the co-educational schools favoured mat geet | 
to a far greater extent than the corresponding group from £^ 
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SUBJECT PREFERENCES 


A. PuPiLs SPECIALISING IN SCIENCE 


Only sciences Preferences include 
or maths. onearts  geography* Total 
(1) Boys preferred subject 
... Co-ed, Schools 62 42 2 106 
... Boys Schools 33 36 7 76 
| Total 95 78 9 182 
Ө) Girls 
К Co-ed. Schools 10 22 o 32 
Girls Schools 9 тї 1 21 
"Total 19 33 х 53 
В. PuPILS SPECIALISING IN ARTS 
Only arts Preferences include Total 
(1) Bo subjects mathematics one science geographyt 
ys preferred subject 
Co-ed- Schools 27 7 o 1 35 
Оуз Schools 19 io I o 30 
otal 46 17 І 1 65 
9 Giris 
pt Schools 21 20 I 6 48 
| тыщ Schools 23 5 2 4 " 
44 25 3 19 
* А " 
| Previo Pils who preferred geography and an arts subject are totalled in the 


5 column. i j 
tory] ЧИ who preferred geography and mathematics or a science subject are 
їп the previous columns. 


Schools, ovide clear evidence 


0015.) Generally however the figures pr 
ых the belief ot a limitation of sut to either the € 3 
нете Side. A general diversity of interests 15 In fact partic "e 
се, among the science specialists. Furthermore if the we» m 
Single specialists are considered together we see that the =< 
Drefe, Broup, some 45% of the total numbers, consist of those who 
erred both arts and science subjects. 


4. DISCUSSION 
ы. Preceding survey challenges current practice whereby an 
elming majority of those studying for Advanced Level do so 
Stron ind on either the arts or science sides. This practice 1s 
fr Y supported in the Central Advisory Council's report, 15 to 18 
( 


Ove; 
| &Xclugi 


(Para, Crowther Report). “Subject-mindedness”, the report declares 
| ` 333), "is a virtue among pupils. ... It is also one mark of a 


) 

$ 
| 
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ing à 
good and keen Sixth Former. He has looked forward is ee 
science specialist, or a classic, or a historian.” Moreover t E ЫЗЫ). 
mindedness is said to obscure all other fields of endeavour tere ally 
It is further assumed to be limited to three subjects, all tra wu 
associated on either the arts or science sides. A recent Eisdem “tuts 
Oxford University Department of Education (17) howeve b hy 
out that such an exclusive chanelling of interest is not suppo wl 
the evidence of educational research. It describes how a que 


Е ivision coincides 
naire designed to show how far the arts-science division C 
with the real interests of 


т 
pupils was answered Ьу a group мы | 
2,800 sixth-formers. The answers showed that a free Ls alt боп) 
have produced a pattern of subject combinations very di = пай s 
Current practice. Some 40 per cent, in fact, chose qe — 
including arts and science subjects, and if the possible cho 


5 mns binations 
extended to four subjects the preference for "mixed" com 
became even more 


ort 
marked. In an attack on the Oxford rep 
James (18) belittles 


c 
the questionnaire as an instrument of ы: | 

and suggests that pupils could easily guess the "right an 5” are 
But in fact-finding inquiries of this nature "right answer tional 
surely known only to those who are content to base Men eem 
d assumptions, It is not suggested that the e 
nment and interests reviewed in this article mum. 
nsidered, It is suggested however that the as 


un- 
g traditional practice should not be accepted bn 


policy on unteste 
relations of attai 
that need be co 
tions underlyin 
critically. Indeed, whenever possible, such assumptions aho wards 
subjected to impartial inquiry. This article is a contribution to 

is end, 
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А REPORT OF THE EFFECT OF AN HEURISTIC APPROACH TO THE TEACHIN 
OF SCIENCE IN THE TOP TWO FORMS OF A JUNIOR SCHOOL (1) 


by P. D. PUMFREY 
Assistant Master, Smallshaw County Primary School, 
Ashton-under-Lyne, Lancashire 


1. INTRODUCTION 
. s as 
N VARIETY of methods have been advocated at various times 


being particularly suited to the teaching of science. These , 


have ranged from positivist to heuristic and included айр 
every "method" used in other branches of education. Projec 
methods, centres of interest, modifications of the Dalton Plan, grouP 
methods, formal methods and individual methods—all have bap 
and are no doubt still being used, in the teaching of science p 
schools of England and Wales. Yet ""There is surprisingly li 


. : Ж t 
research on science teaching that is explicitly designed to tes 
educational 


practice against Psychological theory and experiment? 
result" (2), 


2 | . is 

,. pinton concerning the relative merits of respective methods 
varied. The experience of the individual teacher is limited. "i о 
аге few. Investigation of the methods used in the teaching 


i и ne 
Science would appear desirable. The present paper concerns [ 
such Investigati 


; Men ша 
n ton into the effects of an heuristic approach ! 
Junior School, 


one may read, “Systematic physical science is 2° 
suitable for Junior Sch T ped i 


B To Әса ә. 
D А 
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approach to science in which matter and method are suited to Junior 
children’s abilities, 

Nyholm has suggested that science be considered as a method 
Permeating the whole of Primary School education rather than as 
?5 additional subject to be added to a curriculum (4). The same 
Idea has been put forward by Bronowski; “Т am anxious to introduce 
| Not as a specialist subject for the future scientist, but as a subject 
Which is Part of the general education of everyone" (5). 

Work by Porter using a sample of 131 persons including heads 
and assistants in Junior and Secondary Schools, training college 
SCturers, teachers taking advanced courses in education and psy- 
Shology, and students in training for teaching, indicates that all the 
сир questioned were in sympathy with the proposition that 
Clence be included in the Junior School curriculum (6). | 
Tins Interesting consideration of the inclusion of science in the 

"nior School has been made by Curr. The traditional threefold 
B ОЁ cultural, utilitarian and formal training is discussed. The 
“Sults of research in this field are reviewed and “Ол the whole they 
Confirmed the pessimistic view that capacity for ane 
in nation does not appear spontaneously before an age correspond- 
ae to the end of the Junior School, but, . . . understanding is more 
озе]у related to mental than to chronological age" (7). | 
eff ucl findings may appear to preclude the possibility a 
“©те large scale science teaching within the Junior Sc не 
бо Сүер » When we consider the nature of the development of oda 
Ought and the characteristics of Junior School children, uei value 
ij, tence in the Junior School may be appreciated the eee 
mi Confirms the child's ability to reason during the dee des ^s 
the P roviding the problem is one which may be de fed 
prop Crete" form rather than as the solution of a hypot ейп | 
са бет (8). Other investigators conclude that interest in ea barti 
the ity, and the ability to appreciate it, appear much == үт Шоп 
le years of childhood, as suggested by Piaget; and that t | 
5 "Which this interest develops is partly a function of the socia 
Ysical environmen s 
on у the Junior ad ©). to acknowledge the nage yos 
ns. Y society to admit science into the сштіси ш, ш Ps 
digg Eenuous, A society whose affluence stems largely from a 
OVeries of scientists, can be expected to make such a demand. 


T ready Such work in schools is accepted practice in other countries. 
Mister of Education speaking at Oxford in 1960 said, “In many 


“Bree to 
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other countries science is started before the age of eaen, i’ 
Junior Schools. There are many things to be done in Fr 
Schools. . . ." EE 
The Primary School Report strikes a similar note, ii 
that as yet we have no real appreciation of the work in science ier 
may be performed by top class juniors. “It is hardly an UE ез! 
to say that in physical science, for example, the potential ас d 
ments of the ablest pupils in the Junior School have yet 
revealed" (1o). | ot to 
It is for teachers to be cautious in such an enterprise, but n ап 
prejudge the issue, They must also ensure that both MR Red 
method are suitable for inclusion in the Junior School curric éd 
To do this demands a careful consideration of the nature = of, 
development of the child and of the approach to, and conten 
such science as is introduced (11). ibility that 
Quite Clearly many teachers have accepted the possibi pr 
Science may, with advantage, be included in the Junior еа 
curriculum (12) and thus the methods to be employed — o 
matter of importance, In order to test experimentally the Wm 
an heuristic approach to the teaching of science in the top two 10 ut- 
of a Junior School an experiment was designed. This report р 


lines the experimental design, the data obtained, its evaluation 
Interpretation, 


2. ExPERIMENTAL DESIGN old 
The hypothesis to be tested was that 9, то and тт Ye? 
Junior School children, instructed in science by a teacher perd 
heuristic approach, would be able to give more adequate exp ro 
tions of phenomena involving causal relations than children d 
the same Population who had not received science lessons 
upon the heuristic approach, heif 
It was desirable that the children be able to write ere E. 
arious phenomena. Such abi Head 
Boverning the list, presented by йо ject? £ 
en requi iment wer 
Using the method of Е: | was allocate se 
either Group 1 or Group 2 until some 40 children had € 
lected (13). Raven's Progressive Matrices. 1938-56, were taken re 
all the children, No Significant difference between the mean Sargin 
und, i red to 
the lower potential ability „р [егт wie chose” 


5 7 
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the Experimental Group. Having randomly selected the two 

8toups we may assume that since they are from the same population, 

at the beginning of the experiment no significant difference between 

m E ability of the two Groups to explain causal relations would 
st. 

The Experimental Group was given a series of science lessons 
ased upon an heuristic approach. The other group—the Control 
Toup—did not receive such lessons. At the end of the experimental 

pu both Groups answered two tests. Their scores were then 
"Pared and the effect of the experimental treatment evaluated. 
5 © interpretation of the data obtained, in relation to the limitations 
oth experimental design and practical difficulties, was considered. 
seri Xperimental treatment. The Experimental Group received a 
tes of five one-hour lessons at weekly intervals. In these lessons 
men dren were given opportunities to perform simple е 
lad ш encouraged to offer explanations of the veu son t hey 
situati кектей. The class discussed these explanations as е - 
Prese Оп or as requiring amendment. Care was taken that the ор 4 
e in the criterion tests, which were administered to X 
Ps at the end of the experimental period, were not discussed. 
tion Uncker had been interested in the heuristic function m үл м8 
тае +, © States, “Inspection may not have the last word, | ut at any 
^i has the first. Its function is essentially heuristic e. 
the cx ан Duncker was referring to the saluton ih E e n 
Successful Н n of any phenomenon is essential = E ee Te 
Present k olution of a problem, dependent upo M шс 
*Xperi nowledge. Therefore, in the approach used epit 
Perfo; Ment and termed “heuristic”, observation is given а P 
175 an heuristic function as described by Duncker. не 
Questio. Experimental Group also had opportunity н koi em 
s Mar airen eliciting causal explanations of various p e 
the da of these as possible in the time available, were discus 
ae by the Experimental Group. — , 
Were obse € essential components of the exper! 
n ation, experiment and discussion. — T 
Question Опіго] Group was also given practice In лу ee 
Woulg у 121ге5, Not to have allowed such paper and penc! prac : 
leaving m been a serious defect in the design of the ig pim = 
Criticism € results, even if statistically significant, open to seriou 
i oth groups therefore had an equal amount of practice 
nnaires during the experimental period. 


mental treatment 


e 


Questio. 
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s ildren during 
Criterion Tests. Two tests were given to all ipie ev. 
the final testing sessions. The tests were € seriis of 
Deutsche (15). In Test 1 the children were аел И 
simple experiments and asked to answer one ques 


Example Test 1, 0.3. 


LEVEL OF WATER A 
artly filled with water. Large pebble 
ble in the water. ; - | 
а glass of water here, filled with po 

Now I'm going to put a pebble in. 


Apparatus: Beaker P 
Directions: Put peb 
Comments: I have 
up to here (point), 
look! The water 
makes the water ¢ 
WHY DOES THE үу. 
PEBBLE IN? 


д What 
comes up to here now (point). 

ome up this far now? pur THE 
ATER COME UP HIGHER WHEN I 


The actual test shee 
answers consisted of t 
ments. Time was allo 
their responses before 

In Test 2 the chil 


their 

ts on which the children ep | 
he twelve questions posed after recording 
wed for the children to complete 
the next experiment was started. d aske 

dren were given a questionnaire es These 
answer twelve questions relating to various E ‚ allowe 
questions were read to the children, sufficient time bei Jh 
for the Writing of answers before the next question was re 


Example 


Test 2, 0.2. What makes snow? hildre? 
: с 
In order to Prevent the Possibility of copying by the 
during the test, 


Ў ing огӣег: 
Sroups of 20 were tested in the following 

Test т. Experimental Gro 

Test x, Control Group. 


Test 2, Experimental Gro 
Test 2, С, 


Hence any “leak: 
Control Group’s 

Having obtai 
of evaluating the 


up. 


up. 
ontrol Group. 


oured ge 
age" of information could only have fav 
Performance, 

Ded the res 


m 
roble 
Ponses of the two groups, the р 

m Was m 


et. 


3. EVALUATION OF RESULTS 
All of the childre 


кай 
1° responses Were typed and uper w 
spelling, punctuation and grammar being corrected where rion W 
possible without distorting the child's response. Our crite 
the adequacy of the child’ 


эе ifferen 
S response, By eliminating the di 
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їп the abilities of the children to spell correctly, punctuate accurately 
ог write neatly, the task of those who were to assess the adequacy of 
each response was made less difficult. 

? group of five judges, members of the City of Birmingham 
Junior Science Circle and the Secondary Schools Science Circle, 
independently rated the children's responses on an eight point scale. 

© raters were given a complete set of answers that had been 
„рргоуе4 by the Head of a Training College Science Department. 

© scale descended from a rating of 7 for an answer judged correct 
A а rating of o for responses judged as “Omitted, don't know or 
p rehensible", Definition was given for all the scale values. 
Em impressed upon the judges that this was to be an objective 
of 8 of the adequacy of the children's responses as explanations 
the phenomena about which the children had been questioned. 
be tests the rated scores were converted to par ud An a 
versi mean of about roo and the reliability of the method of con 
n was checked and found satisfactory. . | 
o he quantified scores were subject to an analysis of — 
pag at difference was found in either test ag е 
Сеш ве of the two groups, or between the sexes. не А 
cen Шелд did appear. The following tables, A and B, indicate 
нц, to which the Experimental Group produced more a equ " 
75 than the Contro] Group; the sex difference is also indica = 
те hou of words used. The groups were also SEEN. өы 
items of to the number of words used in their y oed bes 
that th. f the criterion tests. Although there is no oer Е 
deve] ° length of a response is an adequate measure о E ed 
°pment, McCarthy has found evidence indicating the p 


bili 
Чу of such a relationship (16). 
TABLE A (Test 1) 


Comparison or MEAN SCORES FOR ADEQUACY OF EXPLANATION " 
1j 0j 
Mean Score Mean Score Difference Mean Score 


of of in favour of whole group 
Control experimental experimental (control is 
Boy, group group group experimenta 
Girls 101:578 109:540 7:962 prt 
Terence T 92:420 96-511 4091 
Sc — 1I'4IO 
Mean Song Р 9158 13:029 4 
0], | 
(boys ies 96:758 103:368 6:610 100:063 
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TABLE B (Tzsr 2) "E. | 
Воуз 99:656 107:350 7:694 1037 


Girls 957730 95-189 -0'541 95474 
Difference in 


+231 
favour of boys 3°926 12:161 = 823 
Mean Score of 


"58 
whole group 97:589 101:589 4000 99'599 
(boys and girls) . 
B а : ; to in- 
The data was subject to an analysis of variance in енй Е: 
vestigate the relative word output of the groups and the sexes. 


ioni ; ee er 0 
significant F ratio was found in either test between the numb 
words used by the groups or sexes. 


i : ich the 
The following tables, C and D, indicate the extent by whic 
groups and the sexes differed in their word output. 
TABLE C (Tzsr 1) 
Comparison оғ MEAN Scores ғов Момвев or Worps USED 


м Score f 
Mean Score Mean Score Difference Mean 


оир 
of of in favour of yis 
control experimental experimental (cont rental) 
group group group experim = 
Boys 114-110 116-400 - 27290 m 
Girls 162:9оо 128-000 34:900 nem 
Difference in 50 
E 
Зах of boys 48-790 11:600 mE P 
Whole group 139-790 8 17:900 130849 
бева girly) 9 121:890 79 
н TABLE D (Test 2) 8:680 
©. 73:330 83-500 —— 10170 19:370 
Difference in TUM nem — 690 
favou: iid 
ir of boys 39:070 1:390 m = 
Mean Score of 
whole group E А ч 89:039 
(Boys amd gis) 93:890 84:160 97730 


ance 
ntal 


| 
Mean Score of 
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4. INTERPRETATION OF FINDINGS 


The technique of presenting experiments to children in groups 
ER using their responses as a basis for investigation, appears satis- 
actory. The split half reliability coefficients (-864 for Test 1, and 
jM for Test 2) are fairly high, bearing in mind that the test items 
ег greatly from one another and that the test as a whole is not 
Standardised, 
е analysis of the quantified adequacy ratings throws into 
Work d He sex differences known to exist by virtue of previous 
analve: one in this field. As the adequacy ratings were reliable, the 
em Ysis of the quantified scores becomes a validation of the technique 
ployed. Were the method not an adequate one, the expected sex 
erences would have been unlikely to appear. 
Thea use of the open response and the group test have s x 
the cea, d ensuring that the data analysed is representative о de 
respo Г thinks, as opposed to techniques which direct the child's 
nse to one of a number of categories. 
9r the Experimental Group, in general, to produce shorter but 
ре Че answers than the control group suggests pedir 
With e al Group’s treatment may have enabled them to 
€ criterion tests more effectively than the Control Group. 
Broups 10 statistically significant difference was found between ш 
им Test I or Test 2, in either adequacy of response or ИШ. 
Biven + $ used in the responses, it could be claimed that wi ш 
tues дег and children from the given population, p pet M 
the chi? proach for five weeks makes no significant differe 
ды ability to explain causal relations. . — 
етеу it is to the interpretation of the data in the i t o Е 
‘ons of the experiment, that we must look for guidance con 


à i H В 
"Ning the value of the method under consideration (17). Four 


inta > ; 
he 11 the experiment raise doubts concerning the veracity of a 
) «0D. such as that given in the preceding paragraph. 
by Rp The Experimental Group was of lower ability, as measured 
(9) з though not significantly. — me 
c) 1 groups had practice in questionnaire E ; кч 
for ati esting arrangements were such that any leakage of in 
(d could only favour the Control Group. 
; © experimental period was of only five weds. 0 
Чех апу point in the experiment where a situation arose in which 
» — B'Oup was likely to gain any advantage, other than through 


More 
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which 
the Experimental Group's lessons, it was the Control reped ber 
was given the advantage. To have done otherwise wou 
vitiate the results of the experiment. К е the 
to That points (a), (5), and (c) represent tendencies to баги 
possibility of the Experimental Group performing s S i a 
higher level than the Control Group, is clear from thei iom 
It appears likely that point (4) would act in the wie to assume 
However, as the heuristic approach itself was being p Я m d d 
that a longer period of lessons for the Experimental Dem di 
increase their ability to explain causal relations is not Ju таў; 
could equally well be claimed that the children scored € in a de- 
method and a longer period of lessons would then res 
terioration in their performance. Its of the 
This aspect may well be investigated and the m ct of the 
present experiment be considered in the light of the efte 
treatment on the same population for differing periods. f the type 
The results from this experiment suggest that lessons es 
described, given by the particular teacher to children 


ildren's 
prescribed population, may assist in the development of the chi 
ability to explain causal relations, 


| е init! 
That the data obtained neither confirms nor refutes th e 
hypothesis has alrea 


dy been stressed; but the interpretation ^j 
data in the light of the experimental limitations shows that up Y 
strong presumptive evidence that the Experimental = 
superior in both adequacy and economy of response. 
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WHY TEACH HISTORY? 
THE ANSWER OF FIFTY YEARS 


by A. ROGERS me 
Resident Tutor, Kesteven Adult Education Scheme, Extra-mural Depa 
University of Nottingham 
п 


ios ер Р : istory 
T= patriotism which it was said to be the object of hi 


. tida 
teaching to help to impart was tested to the full in the ti 
wave of the Great War, 


and passed down the stream o 
agitated humanity. Everythin 
nothing was stable. 


1914-18, which swept over the br á 
f time leaving in its wake a see БЕ; 
g which had been firm was now loo ihe 
The League of Nations did not provide 


a 
world events. The economic situation was grave and the Genoi 4 
Strike of 1926 showed the lack of wisdom of those who before 19% 
had been “educated 


as a result of the Gr 


en 
| eat War, the cry went up, “It must never hapP 
again," hat 
A re-assessment of the educational system was inevitable. " ? 
Part had education to pla: 


: р S ation 
Y 1n securing the stability of the nat 


о 
In a world Where all values were challenged, what was the value 


history in schools ? 


H UT e 
| оер for Citizenship was still а keynote in the books = in 
Caching of history which a i . Tt was stress 
the Board of Educati ие 


о 
on's in the Report 
he LAAM. fom T pamphlet 47 (1923), and in ens 


152 
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жс = Fred Clarke (39), and this will require the jettisoning of 
Guflinir "à rms learned in university. 3-7. Bell reinforced this by 
һай to t E: at he thought a child was interested in (40). The syllabus 
history co imited to the pupils' experience, at least at first, and the 
took a ica AE expand from that point. The Hadow Report 
VEMM зн what different line. It justified the inclusion of history in 
intrinsic m en the ground of interest. The Report recognised its 
ow Es ues as an understanding of 'society, its institutions and 
events: a Come to pass , an idea of relationships and interactions of 
ЧУЙ Барлы of proportion and perspective, “а sense of the order of 
Pendent d and man's place in them; and a power to make indes 
an ap Judgments. The aims were to give an abiding interest їп and 
preciation of the past. 
"e P Кш, were those of the “embryo historian"—a training in 
Pocas ion. The pupils should acquire an “attitude of mind and 
their = of thought peculiar to history"—the ability to see things in 
aware arrower and wider contexts. By this means they become 
ife. инна of the complexity of simple problems of public 
сёй ari which deals with human endeavour 1$ legitimate 
deos but the Report makes a strong plea for world history for 
T pupils. In 1922, the teaching of history in schools in England 
: nn accused of “а somewhat aristocratic insularity" (41); es 
ry M Report, despite earlier pleas, still maintained -— e 
World : the syllabus should be British history with. some idea | its 
Was] Setting". But another challenger for a place in the curriculum 
csl pes history. In the Historical Association Conferences, zgo 19; 
hist ногу had been advocated as useful to illustrate с S 
tak Ory, in keeping with the J. R. Green tradition (42). It could no 
: € the place of political history, because of the examinations and 
e еше that would deny the value of history to introduce the popil 
« cep of history, to give him a sense of perspective. e ms e 
eser ed дой ЫЫ erri iron а} 
more or less incomplete to Lr : 
"a. J. J. Bell urged the study of local history in its own right. We 
"ist build on the child's concrete experience. АП abstraction must 
8°. Each “Theme” must start within the experience of the child and 
Work outward. 
г Happold's view of the values of history (44) was that of the 
Professional filled with enthusiasm for his subject. No doubt his 
: usiasm was catching; but the basic idea was historical training. 
* did not matter so much what the pupils learnt so long as they 


St 
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learned kow to learn it. History is romantic and dramatic Бет 
be taught, at least in the early stages, in that way—to em € 
child's imagination. Success and failures are valuable as т uem 
ing towards the acquiring of an historical sense and aninsig Mim 
realities of history". "The pupil must “carry out ina small way due 
process of research" for historical reconstruction. He will thus "d 
exactitude and tolerance; he will see two points of view. He Puta 
work out his own ideas, organise his work and assess the value о A 
information for himself. This method, claims the author, develop 

powers of initiative, co-ordinati 
to historical research". 

ficance. He will correlat 
means, the 

gained from 
observation, 
make for success 


ordinary pupil? 


Catherine Firth directed 
her many work. 


value of histo 


her attention to these pupils. = 
$ Was one on the teaching of history (46). kt E 
g of the present—‘so the child · f 
d by the practice 


E Here we first fi 


0 
Story teaching in schools should um 
Nations, Other values, she ee , 
Use of inference, comparison and co 
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a he strengthening of imagination. Judgments will be made; 
the pupil will distinguish between the true and the false, the things 
Which matter and those which do not. Also, he will discover examples 
of how to live. Itis at this point that we find a new note—‘‘in history, 
а child sees human life as а whole"—and a reiteration that “the 
Proper study of mankind is man”. It is even suggested that a new 
Vision of beauty and goodness will come from a study of human life. 
s is more than the pragmatic value of history—history as an 
mxercise in examples, which E. C. Walker sounded at the same time. 
It might be termed the cultural value of history. Anything which 
concerns man must be of value to man. . 
Mr Walker's view, put forward at much the same time (47), is 
ased upon the moral effect on the pupils of their material. He thus 
Would leave aside the present emphasis upon wars and national 
Political history, because it encourages jingoism and patriotism. He 
Speaks of a “loftier kind of patriotism” which comes from “the high 
Moral Purpose of history". “Good History Teaching should under- 
че to teach morality," History more than any other subject should 
ащ а balanced and vital individual, one who is aware through 
noWledge of his fellow human beings of impending responsibilities 
and duties that will be expressed in hard work and profitable eri 
is view is halfway between that of Miss Firth and that ^i a 
pens Report, Which saw the aim of history teaching to be чо ec lucate 
A. Pil to become citizens of a modern democratic society (48). 
на the means аге the same as earlier—to provide the eam 
9rmation to understand present society and political issues, a 
© teach a balanced attitude, a breadth of mind and a spirit of sym- 
Pathy and tolerance. And his view was substantially the same as € 
Ra had been put forward in the previous year in de me m 
dae. OS revised edition of its Suggestions to T Cs ss b es 
Sie e ent of the values of history found here (49) и B dica 
chy of history as "the story of how things happen and how ре ps 
ima is - History thus has three values—an еріс one, > 5 dew 
ог pation and broaden the sympathy; а moral опе, althoug ч 
im. les Ons will be learnt indirectly; and a practical one, ppm 
ге аы е апа an understanding of modern society. ex а 
ritis Р must be shown both in time and in ang — а 
Sho history must be taught in its world context. ^ rm 
ound learn to contrast the past and the present and thus ote 
must “i for intelligent citizenship”. Therefore history "€ x 
© brought up to date. And there is a disciplinary value 1 
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history, the facts to be learned and tested. wian nicus things 
is the suggestion that teachers can omit from the sylla t. There is n0 
with which the pupil is not likely to come into contac de the pupi . 
idea here of history being used to broaden the arp it spoke 0 

The Spens Report was slightly more enlightened w of M. Y. 
history for its own sake. And this was Ше eph in the dis- 
Jeffreys (1939) (50). He saw the value of history to the facts. He 
position of the mind which its methods taught, not Іп st writers ui 
faced the difficulties of school history, as indeed did ar rni of its 
its remoteness from reality, its great scope and the adu. үзе teaching 
experience. He dismissed Stubbs' view of the aim of va ment as UD 
as one of preparation for the exercise of political ju g ship should 
realistic for children. But he did not deny that bus pus the more 
form one goal for the teacher; he concentrated instead up ificantly 16 
immediate aims of teaching history. History was a c ae of cause 
lated sequence, although the relationship was not apis init hing and 
and effect. The sequence, he claimed, “must mean so ld an th 
help us to a better understanding of ourselves and our bes d us to 8—0 
nature of life". History was an evolution; its study ena rie { 
our society in perspective. 'This is the historical atti articular 
“ought to help us to transcend the limitations of our p our 28 
thought". A sense of detachment is necessary to Hades reer one 
the pupil must interpret his world in the light of a larg 


ayude intoth? — 
“Throwing the shuttle", Mr Jeffreys calls it, which is to fall in 


о 

E 

- 

E. 

© 
* > 
—— 


А o 
ing 
error which he condemns in Bishop Stubbs—that of ascrib 
children the mental processes of adults. 


. selop“ 
Jeffreys, however, for all his emphasis upon “іпеѕ of dev 
ment", did not underest 


f ow” 

imate his materjal. Some practical ao 

ledge of the world must be given to the pupil before he leaves: h he 

the intrinsic value lay in ying history, whiC The 
storical research. 


the methods of stud: 
pointed out were different from those of hi: 


$ w 
same view was expressed by H. Johnson (51). The values as he uri 
them lay in the methods of acquiring facts and in the sense of histo? 
cal development. To understand society was one aim, but he ster? 
resisted any attempt to subordinate history to what we thought was 
levant. Е " . 
re He assessed the current Situation at the time (19 40) thus: «the 
tility of historical instruction in English Schools ig still widely 
ч tioned and its rank in English education is far below j ts rank o? 
в * ontinent". But the teaching in ps M freer from the aim 
the с е эе n it was abroad. 
of inculcating patriotism thx He spoke of the 
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amphasis given in English schools to continuity, whereby periods 
ти ete unpopular; and of the growing emphasis on social 
e es as a rival to historical teaching. This had been suggested 
rongly by Happold in 1935 (52), and supported to a certain extent 
di ө; 2 both it was chiefly a means of "education for citizen- 
een nod t е demand for correlation in the curriculum (which had 
Social studi ko early а5 1911) (53) now took the form ofa claim by the 
assessment = form the core of the curriculum, especially in the re- 
Vorld War. ming which took place at the end of the Second 
(54) for the ah.” McNicol, among others, made a strong plea (1945) 
А E abandonment of formal history and for a grouped social 
course in its place. The Norwood Report (1943) (55) re- 
Method oppa tion and spoke of the divergent aims, content, and 
Way it attem ie teaching. Although in its conservativeand muddled 
in the Bises «is to give some guidance to teachers, its chief value 18 
ts own view pie of the confused situation among teachers of history. 
Biven. 4 Mese be that the value of history lay in the information 
Past. "Ther of perspective, an ability to relate the present to the 
history, [mia It urged more modern history and a little world 
and his inter € pupil was Primarily a citizen of the United Kingdom 
ere unable es lay there, _It would appear that the official reports 
Norwood C 9 do otherwise than lay stress on citizenship. The 
8taphies ии sae appar ently saw some value in a study of bio- 
derived hc Pecially in the junior forms where the values to be 
Sixth p m the methods of study were not applicable. “Tt is in the 
orm that real historical study begins.” 


An T : 
fusi d so the Position has remained until to-day—a welter of con- 
Clos, i |€ Words which opened this description are as true at the 
Yer ОЁ it as they were at the beginning. The position has been 
pud by the two world cataclysms. | Е -— | 
" ЧЕ the position in the teaching of history is rather di erent in 
any Ways from that before the war. The most noticeable is the 
“Mergence of a “secondary modern” type of education. Hitherto 
Writerg have been concentrating on the former “county schools”, the 
forerunners of the “grammar schools” of to-day. The former 
E 2 pm 
clementary schools” were often ignored. Now, however, a distinct 
type 9f education has been evolved. This is freer from examinations, 
althou; h neve еннет creeping into these schools. There is 
More Ebor the aim of instruction. Ever since 1907, the 
rm : 
Cry has gone up in one form or another—'*we must get our pupils 
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through their examinations" (56). This has dominated methods and 
content to a large extent. But with the reorganisation of the General 
Certificate examinations, even the grammar school teachers are asking 
“What am I aiming at and how can I bestachieveit?" Thus “whether 
at eleven-plus the child passes to a modern or a Technical School, 
where the pattern of his soul can be enriched by Lines and/or Patches 
and by Social Studies, or to a Grammar School, where in addition to 
all this he can practise in embryo ‘the processes of the historian’, his 
history can so very easily come alive for him, where fifty years age 
this needed an exceptional teacher” (57). The widespread question- 
ing and re-assessment has had some effect. 

Another factor has influenced the situation, The “new psy- 
chology" has at last got down to school level. Up to 1939 teachers 
who wrote on history may have denied the doctrine of transference 
of training, but in their insistence that the value of history lay chiefly 
in the methods of studying it, they were inheriting and maintaining 
an outworn concept. What they thrust out at the front door came 19 
through the back | 

This concept has recently been denied. The ТА.А.М., in its 
“comprehensive treatment of history teaching (58) of which past 
generations of students never had the like”, warns of the difficulties 
of studying history and draws a Strong distinction between the gener? 
pupil and the specialist—only the latter can receive “а faculty 0 
judgment, a gift of detachment, and the other intellectual qualities 


which the study of history can bestow”. The general pupil cannot: 
Nor is the aim of historical study to train in citizenship. Rather the 
values of history are in certain basic attitudes and qualities. It feeds 
the imagination and Curiosity of the pupils; it is “di rectly and entirely 
concerned with the behaviour of human beings” (an idea which runs 


. = 5 
pment" school of teacher-historian 


Ў Не training in the recognition of cause a: 
effect in political and economic problems,” Although it asserts in on 


NI ui B er 
: or story lies in the habits and attitudes rath 
than in the facts which it i 


| е 
imparts, the aims of teaching include t 


Y 


| 
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ан a a for history, and some rudimentary skill in 
knowledge kn handling historical facts; and it claims that some 
sential to the pupil as a future citizen and a cultured 
Person. 
M a last is a note which has been sounded indistinctly before. 
yet [e ras much to give to the education of the whole man." And 
which €port adds, “it would be rash to claim for history results 
files ue study could produce". It gives with one hand and 
ability " ds other. The accuracy in apprehension and statement, 
and у stinguish relevance and. select, the weighing of evidence 
false e of bias, the distinguishing between the true and the 
othe: * probable and the improbable—all this can be achieved by 
ег study as well as by history. 
а qud 18 characteristic of the age—the uncertainty and confusion, 
ies of conviction and a reiteration of old arguments. The Report 
of th Specimens of syllabuses with the aims appended above. Few 
Nee state anything new—to understand the local and national 
do: res and ‚сштеп political problems, to develop critical 
an 816 constructive and logical argument, to stimulate imagination 
Чоп Blve a sense of values, to train in expression and in the ver al 
s and use of facts, to encourage further study. But among them 
а new note— to broaden the experience of human personality (59). 
PE d this value, the essential aim of the teacher is to encourage 
Stasm in the subject on the part of the pupil. . -— 
ls a last note has been repeated by all writers on ae! gw 
tacha а The ultimate aim is to waken enthusiasm ( pa : 
tray... 18 Satisfied if the pupil has а real interest, some knowledge, 
ained mind and “some notion of the relative values in history’ (61). 
В drap "relative values" are neither a training in morals nor ит 
Gul nor Patriotism, but an understanding of our society an Е. 
Vation of the “forward look"; а widened horizon to see the 
“sential unity of mankind; a “special kind of mental training for 
er children" the collsctiori and relation of data, the use of ex- 
fa memory, imagination and judgment = и са 
«ung in orderly and dispassionate thought; and йпалу 
Istory to explore the essential unity of knowledge. А РҮ 
T unning through all the modern discussion on the value of history 
е phrase “our heritage”. History is the heritage into which the 
Pupil must enter—which is understood by some as saying that history 
Us the present and we cannot understand the present without a 
“dy of the past. This is the position of the Ministry of Education’s 
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Pamphlet of 1952 (62). Certain knowledge must be i i 
pupils should be introduced to their heritage which is no ] aee 
English and political, but universal, personal and socia i ee 
may be studied as an evolution, scientifically, but it also invo mu 
use of the imagination. Privilege and responsibility must $ à 
taught through history. But “the final goal is to understand 2 ne 
thing, to appreciate something”. The ultimate values thus = E d 
sonal—aesthetic and intellectual. The two extreme views are sack. 
—history as an intellectual discipline and history as unfit for sc i 
It gives a sense of perspective, of contrast, change and sequen T i 
development and decay; it also has a value for citizens tpa me 
enables the pupil to explore. But the heritage view of history 15 5. 
clearly expressed іп the aim “то tell the story even when we € 
point directly to a purpose or a moral. It's a very good story; 
it needs most is good telling". lace of 
Most valuable of all is this pamphlet's assessment of the pla heit 
social studies. It decides that although they have some use, t ë 
limitation is chiefly that they do not introduce the pupil to real ре d 
but only to types—the "representative man in the jepresent i 
house”. There is no idea of character, of the movement a » 
and peoples. "The pamphlet asserts strongly the value of "P ae 
history against “outline”, or “periodic” history, or “lines of deve 


< ne 
ment", on the ground that Sympathy and imagination are broade 
by introduction to real people. 


е. 

.We have thus seen the value of history in schools to gm, 

Originally a moral value (63), it slowly changed to айгайы, 
citizenship and patriotism. For this purpose, British political his 


5 a : Н Faith in t 
the records of wars and biographies were its chief staple. Faith velop“ 
rise of democracy laid greater emphasis on constitutional de 
ments and social trends, B 


ut at no time was there any deman r 
the study of trade unions or other such movements, which appe? 
be essential to life in present society, „alue 
By the end of the first quarter of the twentieth century the ? Jine 
was seen to lie in the methods of study—as an intellectual icon of 
and as a widening of Sympathy and imagination. The scoP on? 
history was thus widened only very slightly to include gon a 
wealth history, but the Contents became in some ways more $°” „ 
and less personal. Hist, 


ene 
Ory became a scientific development h The 
the lines of development. Drama and epic were droppet- 
borders were pushed back to prehistory. 


c^ 
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Now history is ѕсеп to be of value to the personality of the child. 
He 1$ part of a world which has an heritage. Man has evolved from 
animals, and the study of history is to show this evolution in a social 
Context. The pupil still has to be a citizen of a shrinking world, and 
to cater for the grim politics of the mid-twentieth century; he must 
learn Something at least of the three great powers, the British Com- 
monwealth, the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R., to say nothing of Asiatic 

story. Unesco’s attempts to direct history teaching in English 
Schools have been thwarted—a “truly balanced international sense, 
like critical power in general . . . is mostly taught indirectly”. Con- 
temporary history is slowly coming into its own. It would be silly to 
assume that this development was by any means clearcut. All these 
Stages were urged at all times, and were no doubt practised. “Tt is 
Possible even to-day [1956] to listen to a history lesson which has 
Загл nothing since 1906” (64). There is no means of knowing how 
аг practice followed preaching, how far the great increases 1n the 
“sources available have been used. А 
he problem still is not settled. Recent publications and the 
Columns of The Times Educational Supplement still reflect differing 
vlews—“history for its own sake” against “а knowledge of the past 
for an understanding of the present”. But if the controversy 1s not 
Settled, at least the issues at stake should be clearer. 
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upon the initiative, enthusiasm or capacity of the teacher e ee 
the requirements of those public examinations towards w i vhs 
schools move annually . . ."—and Pamphlet 19, p. 10— Nobo А а 
teaches history well is likely to achieve success іп examinations О 
ordinary type." Cf. also note 3 (vol. 14, No. т, p. 20) above. 
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Gror ; . 
es Вс EREDAY, WiLLIAM W. BrickMAN, GrraLp Н. READ and 
London те (ed.), The Changing Soviet School (Constable, 
IN the late sur TRE, атф дер 
арав е of 1958, some seventy members of the American 
System, The Heaton Society made a field study of the Soviet educational 
the Academ y PRA nurseries, schools, training colleges, universities, 
andicappe, "i 9 d ducational Sciences of the RSFSR, institutions for the 
and students ванны; circles. They interviewed officials, teachers 
consisted of 5 n Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev and even Tashkent. The team 
Were in the oe in education, of whom twelve knew Russian. They 
Inthe Decemb R at the time when the far reaching reforms embodied later 
School and lif er 1958 decree on the "strengthening of the bonds between 
Competent = e were being widely discussed. The present detailed and 
Come of th eport, illustrated by some charming photographs, is the out- 
The b eir visit to the USSR. 

Sists of dis is divided into three parts. Part I 
tions Vnde ау by the chief editor Dr Bereday, o 
rickman Pn Soviet education and an historical summary by Dr 
its claim à New York University. ‘The core of the book, however, and 
Seventy A © strength is the record of the observations made by some 

апа whos тегісап educators who spent a month in the Soviet Union 

Dr Вет Observations form Part II and III of the book. 

that 5 reday, who did not accompany the team to the USSR, attended 
held in Munich, the outcome 


of i . De 
Which was a symposium, The Politics of Soviet Education, edited jointly 


is introductory and con- 
n the ideological assump- 


by h; 

Dr m апа Jaan Pennar. In the prefactory chapter to the present book 

is а, T @Чау writes “The Soviet system has two major characteristics: it 
The essence of the plan is 


З і : H 
à ictions. On the one side, the expansion 
ingen Soviet school system creates new day-to-day problems and con- 
neies. On the other side, the plan establishes overriding uniformities. 
iy hese two characteristics are plainly incompatible." So his purpose 
follow within the fabric of Soviet education “the weak thread of 


ning and the strong thread of mass scale". 
Overall picture of the Tsarist educational legacy undoubtedly helps 


to . 
UAE rstand the trials and achievements of the present regime, but why 
tickman should take us back to the tenth century is not clear. A 
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kaleidoscopic summary of a thousand years of political and cakun 
developments can only confuse those who know no Russian history m 
raise objections regarding selection among those who do; e.g. if we E i 
start ab ovo why not mention the origin of the cyrillic alphabet we 
still with us to-day? or why devote a whole page to the curious fate [2 wer 
students sent to England at the end of the sixteenth century and died t 


5 er 
or joined the Church of England thus failing to contribute to any furth 


À : | : ise the 
Progress in Russia? It would have been quite sufficient to summaris 
salient features of ol 


n а 

d Russia's educational legacy, such as (а) w ide 

illiteracy, especially among women, older people and the LAM Бе 
minorities in the East, for it handicapped the industrialisation O 


country; (5) the network of primary schools which had started to expan 
rapidly, but only after 1908-9 


according to the January 1911 


~ 


BOOK NOTICES вЫ 
ә 


trouble to Š 
and pupil eo way subjects were taught, the degree of verbalism 
acilities, the a fom the use or absence of visual aids and library 
schoo] т ards achieved etc.; they attended lessons, ins edel 
‘hey noted а а observed methods of modern language des 
discipline aud E ns in attainment despite rigidly uniform визба, 
methods of "s n teaching techniques. They studied the content and 
which Soviet ane education which is the ultimate goal towards 
tion and у а ни have striven both in the early years of the Revolu- 
had workshops Е 1952. When the team was in the USSR, many schools 
Sending their А equipment that varied in quality and some were 
or for rema. e for a day or half-a-day every week to work in factories 
Чопа] value of бп. sec to farms during the summer vacation. Educa- 
of school A Mera training, sociological implications and high cost 
iden on achievine the lene do were discussed with Soviet educators now 
mal instruction = ong desired combination of productive work and 
E teacher ii Phe new approach as well as rising standards are 
Pedagogical adhac m institutions; these are mainly of two types: the 
ч Universities both a two-year course and the pedagogical institutes 
a S are now wt h five-year courses. Graduates from pedagogical 
s Tefore зу read ed to teach only in nursery and primary schools; 
"respondence со chers are raising their qualifications by means of 
Pondence depart urses with the result that enrolment at the corres- 
“gular students cum of some pedagogical institutes exceeds that of 
; ү abreast xit eachers who have statutory qualifications but wish to 
itutes for ¢} | modern scientific or didactic developments can attend 
© {Бага ne "improvement of teachers". 
interviewed also the chairman of the Trade Union of Em- 


Ployees 
2-68 of Educati : 

ucational, Higher Educational and Research Establishments 
f the newspaper Uchitelskaya 


the U 
фае, ud and the editor and staff o 
SFSR is published jointly by the Ministry of Education of the 
bers close on four million 


FS a 
nd t Е 
he Trade Union. The latter num 
research, administrative, cleaning 


Members 
У 
А vag belong to the teaching, 
blishments. The proportion of 


танце 
arty ud staffs of educational esta 
rs within the Union is high, roughly 20% (national average 


376) an 
arty, d no one is eligible to teach history who is not a member of the 
(оте bio; E Chapter on the Academy of Educational Sciences includes 
оптат aphical data on its leading personnel and bibliographical in- 
On its publications which will be much appreciated by readers 


With a k 
are iov ledge of Russian. 

ees ге with the education of the handicapped and the gifted, 
o ectivist Soci activities and “Character and moral education in a 
Neurotic d ociety”. The team visited institutions for mentally retarded, 
efecto]o eaf and blind children, and met members of the Institute of 
stitute БУ of the Academy of Educational Sciences and pedagogical 
S, а few of which train teachers for these specialised schools. 
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However, “саге of the handicapped has been so long neglected in the 
USSR that work in this field has not progressed so far as it has in the 
United States". 

It would be contrary to the equalitarian tendencies of Soviet edu- 
cationalists to envisage special facilities for the gifted and an attempt to 
do so at the time of the 1958 reform failed despite support from members 
of the Academy of Sciences, However, special schools of art, music and 
ballet do exist. Children who are particularly gifted for maths or science 
can take advantage of voluntary circles; sometimes these enjoy the support 
of important institutions such as the University of Moscow which organises 
Mathematical Olympic Games. Extracurricular activities include sports 
and games, drama and music, experimenting in young naturalists’ groups 
or doing things in technical and “clever hands” circles. "The circles are 
usually the concern of Youth organisations, i.e. the Pioneers and ко 
is, however, to train the young in Communis 
of behaviour with emphasis on public service 
: common good, optimism, resourcefulness pe 
devotion to the Party. The hold of the Komsomol on the outlook an 
$ and students is probably very great. For many 
arty membership. Latterly, school and factory 


>. е 
ееп encouraged to merge, apparently to overcom 
class differentiation. 


n the descendants of s 
too, had been unconscious! Y 
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NATHAN Isaacs, The Growth of Understanding in the Young Child (E.S.A., 
РР. 41, 3s. 6d.). 

FADERS who find Piaget’s work too difficult to study or too considerable 
volume will be grateful to Mr Isaacs for a second short book in which 
examples of children’s thinking and Piaget’s theory of its development 
are described concisely, In this book he outlines the development of 
children’s thinking during the first seven years and illustrates children’s 
difficulties from some of Piaget's experiments into concepts of number, 
ipee and time. As in the earlier book he considers the bearing of these 
nvestigations on educational practice. 


in 


В. BEARD 


Н. M. Cunpy and А. Р. Rorierr, Mathematical Models, Second edition 

(Oxford University Press, рр. 280, 255.). . 

М AKERS of mathematical models will welcome this book as an old friend. 
he high standard of the first edition is maintained and the scope is in- 

creased by the addition of further material on machines and a new chapter 

ai logical devices. The book will continue to give great pleasure and should 


mulate fresh lines of inquiry among older pupils in m BEARD 


Printed in Great Britain by Ropert Созкамонлм AND Sons, LTD., Alva 
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Ne HISTORY OF EDUCATIONAL 
HOUGHT: ITS STATUS AND VALUE 


by W. A. L. BLYTH 
Lecturer in Education, University of Manchester 


| I 
| НЕ growth of educational scholarship is characterised by an in- 


creasing differentiation of its subject-matter. In this, of course, 


inis AUN the growth of any o 
Precision of elds there comes a stage at whic | r | 
eration P the definition of established disciplines and rapid proli- 
left for n ege and criticism within those disciplines, room 1s 
older ns. elds of study to develop in the interstices between the 
of а ныў familiar areas. Опе of these new fields is the History 

denen ional Thought. Now that it has emancipated itself from its 
of E скы Philosophy (or “Principles”) of Education and History 
and it ion, it is necessary to consider the status of this discipline, 

5 value as a part of a programme of educational studies. 


II 


т s . . 
М he first of these issues resolves itself into an attempt to answer 
question: What is the history of educational thought, and is it 


a д à 
Cademically respectable? An answer will be sought through a series 
sity man, the Sceptic, 


th, oe intended to convince a Univer: the сері 
der derive some intellectual amusement from disputing its 
des s. He starts with the familiar donnish gambit that educational 
Ан ght, whether past or present, is not worthy of serious academic 

ention. History of political thought? History of scientific thought? 
durs for politics and science are not only essential activities ina 
a llised society, but are normal interests of the adult intellect. But 
son cational thought is about children, and must therefore itself be 
pomewhat childish, says the Sceptic- Even Socrates could scarcely 
ave taught the Greek alphabet to the Athenian youth without being 


Mtellectually corrupted by them. | : 
his mention of Socrates makes it possible to refute the Sceptic's 


rst objection. What Plato illustrates in the dialogues is not only a 
171 


ther form of scholarship; and 
h, owing to increasing 
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i i to was 
method in philosophy, but also a method in € eg 
concerned with the whole field of higher studies, € ns ad Oe 
tellectual equipment required to criticise presupposi = underisé 
to think more adequately. Inevitably, this led him d the higher 
educational thought, in the stricter sense, as it prm dee d 
learning, and hence also to consider its necessary зи tum d 
primary education. Much the same is true of other Sys d especially 
human knowledge: Aristotle, Aquinas, Locke, oe centrality | 
Dewey, who more than any of his predecessors asserte веса 
of educational thought: and of Rousseau who, though less sy 
was no less influential, 


Р tional 
This the Sceptic might admit, but could still deny that educa 
thought is a dis 


Servations to be сој] 
a single lecture 


:mpli 
ional imP 
t at genera] epistemology has kin cec m mind- 
cations. As Thut (2) points out, the Cartesian emphasis 
body dualism and on 
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ог arrangement suggest. Leibnitz (whose own failure to write ex- 
Plicitly about education has been duly noted by the Sceptic) actually 
regarded Locke’s Thoughts as superior to the Essay Concerning 
Human Understanding (3). In this respect, at least, Kant stands with 
Plato and Descartes, for, as an editor of Über Pädagogik has put it: 


The dependence of man upon the formative influences of experience 
constituted for Kant the chief reason for giving attention to the structure of 
that experience. It was thus that the careful elaboration of his theoretical 
Views on the nature of science, philosophy, morality and art represents the 
Breat overflow of his interest in education into the basic channels of human 
Speculation. 'T'he author of the Critical Philosophy herein becomes one of 
the few great men of history who have affirmed that there is a philosophical 


basis to a true pedagogy (4). 


Mill, too, showed a lifelong theoretical and practical interest in 
educational problems; and so the list could be prolonged. Moreover, 
where the educational aspects of a system of thought were overlooked, 
often through ignorance or lack of experience rather than through 
contempt, the system itself could thereby be impoverished, just as 
Bacon's canons of the new method were limited in their value by his 
own lack of direct research experience. 'To the Sceptic, it can there- 
fore be answered that there is a case for studying the history of 
thought as it influences education, irrespective of the explicit atten- 
tion given by the great systematic thinkers to this influence, and that 
detailed consideration of the relation between general thought and 
educational thought constitutes a field of study inits own right, in the 
Same way that the relation between general thought and political, or 
Scientific, or social, thought constitute fields of study in their own 
right, | 
“Other thinkers have moved in the reverse direction, approaching 
Beneral thought by way of education. Perhaps the most important of 
these is Herbart, who was in his own day regarded as of the highest 
intellectual calibre. Like Kant, his predecessor at Königsberg (5), 
he was obliged to combine the study of pedagogy with that of 
Philosophy in his tenure of his chair; unlike Kant, he entered into 
that part of his work with considerable zeal, for it constituted an ex- 
tension of the direct interest in educational theory and practice which 
€ had always maintained; and in this way he erected an edifice of 
Pedagogy, psychology and philosophy which exercised an abiding 
effect on European thought. Later, it is true, when experimental 
PSychology and Idealist philosophy overshadowed the other two as- 
Pects of his work, Herbart came to be remembered primarily as an 
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z А atus of 
educationist, but in his heyday he certainly pure E bin mé- 
educational thought in the universities of Germany. conte panstplio 
pathetic figure is that of Comenius, whose struggle toe eh ЕЕ аро! 
system grew out of, and was based essentially npon, actu den 
theories. In this, he was only the most eminent of a turis. IE 
minor thinkers of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen d 
utopian plans were based upon educational Mec, Om thinkers who 

Here, the Sceptic may retort: Exactly! It is t WO Brot fanki 
specialise in educational thought who fail to attain t ner 
But this does not invalidate the previous claim. Some T as Dewey 
the general, some in the more limited, field, and a a E subject. In 
do both; yet they all help to build up the corpus o Г = or ‘because 
any case, scientific thought is not regarded as in poder 
Einstein's philosophising did not match his genius ва ren ӨЕ 

So far, it has been assumed that educational thought hilosophy of 
cerebrated by philosophers, whether they start from P the Sceptic 
(less successfully) from education. In order to provoke ritings 0 
into his next move, it is necessary to point out that the bec sies 
theologians, Scientists, men of letters (6) and political {Не sai 
have a claim to be included within the canon of educationa: bine 
Sometimes, of course, thinkers in these categories have сейл; 
their special interest with philosophy, as in the case o he Greats 
Huxley, Coleridge, or Jefferson, Others did not. Gregory t helped 
Luther and Wesley were not primarily philosophers, but they 


in or 
n i io LH arwin 5 
to mould educational Opinion. Neither were Newton, a or any 
even Freud; but it would be a poor history of educationa 
other thought which 


overlooked them. In the literary ec 
Erasmus, Wordsworth; Matthew Arnold and D. H. pi iara Mh 
among political theorists; Robert Owen, gave an impulse to hical. 
tional thought which cannot be described as primarily рапорт y 
Is the Sceptic disposed to allow that these patterns of thought 9 


as educational thought? biect- If 
He might claim that this extension would debase the зач hical 


80, he would take hi 
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It now requires only one more move to establish the whole field of 
the subject as generally understood, within the province of academic 
Study. But this last step will be the most difficult. It involves con- 
sidering the Mulcasters and Pestalozzis, the Froebels and Montes- 
soris, and all the others whose claim to inclusion rests on what they 
did rather than on what they wrote. Perhaps, indeed, it would have 
been preferable if some of them had written less or even nothing, for, 
as O'Connor says of their theoretical speculations (7): 
ta зше were unsubstantiated conjectures, like Montessori's views on the 

ining of the senses. Some, like Pestalozzi's doctrine of Anschauung, were 
unintelligible adaptations of metaphysical concepts. . - . Usually . . . these 
abortive theories were just glosses on fruitful innovations in educational 


Practice, It was the practice that mattered. 


Seizing on this somewhat chilly but not u 
ceptic will scornfully deny the claim of th 
as thinkers. This may be education, he laughs, 
not, at any rate, in the sense that the thought 
thought. 

. This must be conceded and, if the unity of the history of educa- 
tional thought as usually conceived is to be preserved, a little ground 
must here be yielded to the Sceptic. So far, it has been assumed that 
the inclusion of a particular author, or trend, must depend on the 
Benerally-accepted assessment of the quality of thinking which is to 
be found there. If the “holy fog" of Pestalozzi, the mysticism of 
Froebel, or the warm-hearted good sense of Vittorino da Feltre are 
to retain their customary р'асе, another criterion of inclusion 18 due 
10 the Sceptic. It is that of appeal to consequences. A popular writer 
Who chooses the appropriate moment to issue his manifesto may be 


more influential than a profound thinker whose message 18 unm- 
telligible in his own age- The thought of Vico deserves inclusion in 
intellectual history on grounds of quality; that of Tom Paine also, 
because of its consequences; and for the same reason it is important 


to read Froebel. pr : 
At this point it is possible to formulate a definition of educational 
А ‚ә, А 
thought which is reasonably resistant to the Sceptic s charges. It is: 
those aspects of thought and action which have influenced educational 
assumptions and practice. Л " 
So, the Sceptic turns next to the first term in the title. He is un- 
convinced that the subject Сап be treated historically. Even in 
ome historical continuity can be detected 


Western civilisation, where $ PAPE . 
and within which virtually all man s significant educational thought 


ndeserved appraisal, the 
ese doers to be regarded 
but it is not thought, 
s of philosophers are 
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has been evolved, the story is patchy rather than continuous. br 
are outbursts of significant innovation in ancient secs бт 
Renaissance, in the Enlightenment, and in the early industria " bn 
these are divided by long periods of quiescence and have и 
superseded by the growth of specialist disciplines such as ieee : 
sociology, and child development, so that an attempt to ione meh 
chronological unity, or to bring it down to the present day, m ds 
abortive. But in making this charge, he is in ү R prs 
possibility of studying educational thought historically. T. а жн 
tuations, and the responses of educational thought to near ia 
political change, are the essence of the subject and = 
principal fascination, tempered only by the drawback E imer 
which it inevitably shares with any other aspect of the hi - dm 
thought. Where the Sceptic is on Stronger ground is in his pd ae 
to any attempt, such as Brubacher's (8), to break down =. = Deed 
gical sequence vertically into lines of development, for ther 


ep gp à ough 
thought as an academic discipline, he now queries whether enoug 
scholarly work has in fact been con 


assertion that this discipline exists 


В . ith his 
ught is almost ignored there, He turns үк little 
characteristic disdain to the educational periodicals, and finds 

concentration of writing on the histo 


country, one can trace a li: ns 
S. + Laurie (то) and W, H. Woodward (11) to J. W. Adamso. 
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most comprehensive introduction published in this country (18). 
Most of these have gone through more than one edition. Other books 
have been confined to one epoch, as in the case of W. Barclay's 
writing on the ancient world (19), H. M. Pollard's (20) on the early 
nineteenth century, and the symposium on English pioneers edited 
by Professor A. V. Judges (21), or to one subject, as exemplified by 
Professor H. C. Barnard's work on French theorists (22) or Professor 
E. B. Castle's Moral Education in Christian Times (23). Meanwhile, 
the long-established tradition of critical studies of individual thinkers 
has been maintained at a high scholarly level by writers such as 
W. F. Connell on Matthew Arnold (24), I. Cumming on Helvetius 
(25), Cyril Bibby on Huxley (26) and Kate Silber on Pestalozzi (27). 
f some other authors have been less intellectually impeccable, the 
Subject can still assert its claim to be represented by its melior et 
sanior pars. | 
So it may be claimed that the status of the history of educational 
thought as an academic discipline has been established, and at this 
Point the Sceptic, who has quite enjoyed acting as devil’s advocate 
and who has succeeded in introducing some necessary precision into 
the discussion, will withdraw. 


III 


His place will now be taken by the Tutor, whose principal concern 
is with the preparation of students in training colleges and university 
departments of education for their future vocation as teachers. He is 
himself a believer in academic excellence and a firm opponent of un- 
due concentration on professional technique, for he is a Tutor and 
not a Master of Method, but he is anxious that the limited time to be 
spent on the study of Education in the one, or three, years at his dis- 
posal shall be well spent, and he is determined that any subject in- 
cluded in this study shall have demonstrable value for his purpose, 

He wishes his students to be well motivated, well equipped, and 
well educated. With each of these desired characteristics in mind, 
he will enquire what the history of educational thought has to offer 
and, having considered each of them in turn, he will conclude by 
deciding whether, and at what levels, it should figure in his programme 
of studies. e . 

First, in respect of motivation, he would like to know whether the 
history of educational thought will ennoble his students or render 
them more eager to undertake their task. He remembers the opinion 
of the doyen of English writers on the subject, В. Н. Quick: 
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I venture to think . . . that practical men in education, as in most other 
things, may derive benefit from the knowledge of what has already been 
said and done by the leading men engaged in it, both past and present (28). 


and considers the possibility that such knowledge may be uplifting. 
But Quick only goes part of the way with him. It does not follow that, 
where horizons are widened, morals will be improved. History can , 
provide the raw materials for moral teaching, and can indicate how 
Concepts or morality have arisen and in what ways they are relative 
to particular societies; but history cannot teach a positive morality, 
which must of necessity be based on extra-historical criteria. 

.. Next, in his search for inspirational values, the Tutor may con- 
sider the possibility that his students will be impressed by the very 
length and richness of the chronology of Western educational thought. 
Will not the future staff of Coronation Street Junior Mixed and Infant 
School set about their task with greater zeal if they realise that they 
Stand in the line of descent from Plato? That is an empirical question, 


of course, and in his less idealistic moments the Tutor would soon 
answer it himself. But the į 


here is a modification of this view accordin g to which the eir 
cally associated with one chose 


Н К e^ о 
hus to gain the inspirational advantages 
nder a banner whi 


e 
g its inade j s are capa 
" quacy. Unless student: the 
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‚ OF course, the "Tutor may have a rather different ideological 
orientation, in which case he may wish to stress the history of educa- 
tional thought because it can bring students into contact with ages in 
which the criteria of educational wisdom were different from our own, 
and in which the prevailing assumptions were such that it would seem 
improbable, and perhaps undesirable, that modern progressivism 
should emerge as the end-product. This is the reverse of the “Whig” 
view, and it may be convenient to describe it as a “Jacobite” outlook, 
tinged as it always is with an element of nostalgia for an irretrievable 
past. This nostalgia may be purely intellectual, or it may be more 
thorough-going. In the former case, the Tutor will look wistfully 
back to an age in which it was still possible for Education to be neatly 
and compactly fitted into a rounded yet comprehensible intellectual 
edifice such as Aquinas erected, or for a thinker to speculate romanti- 
cally on child nature, as Rousseau did, regretting the absence of 


positive knowledge: 


I wish some trustworthy person would give us a treatise on the art of 
child-study. This art is well worth studying, but neither parents nor teachers 


have mastered its elements (29). 


yet secure in the knowledge that he had only to read a dozen or so 
books, most of which covered the whole field of Education, to span 
the ages dividing his day from Plato’s, and could then walk in the 
woods, as the Tutor (and his students) might like to do even in this 
age when the serried volumes of Child Development stand in the 
library as an inescapable symbol of the extent of modern scholarship 
in this “art”. 2 

If, on the other hand, Һе Tutor's motives are more than intellec- 
tual, he may wish primarily for his students to see the appealing 
vision of other systems of thought and action at their zenith: Athens 
in the fifth century B.c.; Catholic Christendom; Renaissance Europe; 
Protestant Germany; Victorian England; or even the United States 
in the golden age of the frontier. All of these are associated with 
patterns of educational thought whose appeal has undergone a rela- 
tive decline as the distribution of intellectual and social forces has 
altered. . 
But in either case, the history of educational thought as an aca- 
demic discipline will disappoint the Tutor. One cannot recall the 
old world into existence in an attempt to redress the balance of the 
new. The course of ideas may be wayward, but it is always onward, 
and, just as it reminds the “Whig” that the river has not always 
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. В H : e 

flowed, and need not continue to flow, in his favour, i а 
"Jacobite" that it never flows upstream. Like any ot n re 
pursuit, the history of educational thought must сЕ пенал 
tell its story in its own way, offering inturna аис сетэр 
to “Jacobite” and “Whig”, tradition and progress, tech dim 
Protestant, Left and Right, teacher and child. Its only Tq ir 
against oversimplification and in favour of presenting к ht pfe 
of the story, so that it may act as a scholarly counterweig 
the fashions of the moment. . | 

Being a scholar at heart, the Tutor will assent to шу ey Bm 
But he is not quite convinced that the subject is devoi Lo fons af 
tional advantages. Could it not be, he asks, that it is in itse shouts 
the most interesting and humanly appealing ways of аре Те апа 
study of education? This time he is right. Educators are peop 3 ‘cal 
one reason for the almost universal adoption of the Мер ing 
approach is that case-studies of interesting people, set mae Е y all 
cultural backgrounds, are capable of sparking off a discussi Б the 
Sorts of relevant issues, thereby enabling students to approac E 
more generalised and abstract aspects of educational any ien 
clearer and more purposeful way. This is worth having, even 1 d 
is no other inspirational value in studying the history of educati 
thought. 

With this modest satisfaction, the Tutor now turns to the се 
or instrumental, type of value, Will this study help to метм dio 
students better equipped? He is hardly likely nowadays to ma 


Е cators 
assumption, once prevalent, that because one of the Great Edu 
said or did something, it 


mark of Authority. But he 
cal and practical advice gi 
50 sound and sensible th 
irrespective of the histori 


patterns which it stud 
cultural equidistance is false. 

situations have altered so muc 
foreground, the age of Dewey 
draw any practical advice othe 
Quintilian cannot teach us our 
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If he is sociologically inclined, the Tutor may next seize on 
another possibility. He has already scored a modest success in claim- 
Ing that the biographical approach can be used to arouse interest. 
May it not therefore be that the same approach may help to give a 
realistic appraisal of the relation between individual ideas and social 
process? On the one hand it could provoke the lively effort of 
imagination required to re-think the thoughts of an innovator such as 
Comenius or Rousseau; on the other, it would be valuable training 
to work out why the different circumstances in which the two men 
lived and worked ensured that one of them should be forgotten for 
two centuries, and the other hailed in his own lifetime and subse- 
quently as the author of a declaration of the rights of the child. This 
time the Tutor is entirely right. If he has students mature and 
capable enough to make a study of this sort even in the case of one or 
two thinkers or of one or two ideas, then it is well worth doing. 

His sociological interest may also lead the Tutor to consider the 
history of educational thought as an instrument for analysing the con- 
temporary landscape of educational opinion, within which his student 
will work. This landscape has been fashioned from successive sedi- 
ments of educational ideas which have been differentially eroded by 
the passage of time, some proving more durable than others (30), 
rather like the scarps and vales of the English Midlands. A know- 
ledge of the stratigraphy of these deposits, in terms of their history, 
facilitates acquaintance with the contemporary situation and also 
renders possible some prediction of its probable short-term develop- 
ment. At the same time, it affords a built-in check against undue 
rashness in this respect, for its own path is strewn with over-precise 
or grandiose attempts at prophecy which have been subsequently 
falsified by the sequence of events. In claiming this function for the 
history of educational thought, the Tutor is once again on firm 
ground; and this probably exhausts the list of instrumental values 
which he wishes to consider. 

His third aim is to see that his students are well educated. Is it 
then possible that a study of the history of educational thought can 
exercise a cultural function and thus manifest an educational value 
over and above its more specific applications, that it is, in fact, “edu- 
cational thought" in more senses than one? It must surely be bene- 
ficial for students to start from their everyday educational context and 
find themselves drawn into contact with the great minds of the past, 
just because the “habitual vision of greatness" can hardly fail to edu- 
cate. And the continuity of educational thought with general thought 
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ensures that this enlargement of horizons must take place. If the 
Tutor looks around him at the leaders of educational opinion whom 
he has the privilege of knowing, he will observe that they have 
followed this road themselves, for they assume some knowledge of 
the Great Educators as a part of their universe of discourse. More- 
over, some familiarity with the educational pantheon, especially in 
the writings of such delightful controversialists as Plato, Erasmus, 
Newman or Matthew Arnold constitutes excellent material for edu- 
cational discussion and philosophical analysis, which cannot be con- 
ducted in vacuo and which often finds contemporary writing on edu- 
cation so much less interesting or humane. It is noteworthy that two 
of the more traditional among current text-books in philosophy of 
education, Ross's *Groundwork" (31) and Curtis’ “Introduction 
(32) both quote extensively from the leading theorists of the past in 
the course of their discussions. Thus it could almost be maintained 
that some knowledge in this field is a badge of the educated educator. 
Here again, the Tutor is almost entirely justified. The only 
qualification is, that a study of the history of educational thought may 
itself raise doubts about the validity of an abstract “culture” which 
can be worn like a badge. If the Tutor’s city of culture is built on the 
foundation of an esoteric elite with a literary education, then he may 
find that he has introduced a Trojan horse within its walls. But if he 
has a wider concept of culture than this, he will welcome the history 
of educational thought unreservedly for its educative value; and he 
probably has that wider concept, otherwise he would not be a Tutor. 
Human interest; understanding of the intellectual and ideological 


landscape in contemporary education; appraisal of the conditions 
under which ideas аг 


ents' programme. Before he can do so, however, he 
needs to Satisfy hi 


Е val ut the first question is rather more open to public 
determination. For it is undeniable that the history of education? 
thought makes big demands on the memory as well as on the critica 
powers of students. The Tutor, being a humane and realistic та?» 
acknowledges this with Perhaps a trace of reluctance. Having СОЛ" 
sidered the issues raised during the discussion with the Sceptic ай 


| 
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with himself, he may well feel inclined to make a decision along these 
lines. 

First, he will appreciate that he and his colleagues, at least, will 
benefit from familiarity with it. If the students cannot all aspire to 
the necessary intellectual calibre, it is hoped that their tutors can, and 
that they may be relied on to avoid, for their students and for them- 
selves, the dangerous half-truths that may result from a partial 
acquaintance with the development of educational ideas in the past. 
"They will be cautious in invoking any one name, however eminent, or 
any one view, however fashionable, and will be particularly on their 
guard against the chronocentric arrogance castigated by Barzun when 
he refers to: 


'The contemporary assumption that a century ago or more, no one had 
sound ideas about teaching children, that no one was kind or applied 
“method” about his own subject . . . (33). 


In addition, he may well feel that a few students, in postgraduate 
training or as a special option in the three-year course, may be able to 
specialise in this subject themselves. Some provision of this sort 
already exists, and more is planned. For this purpose, it is probably 
of particular advantage to centre the work on an extended essay which 
gives an opportunity for continued reflection on a problem or a 
thinker and for the use of this reflection as a focus for thought about 
contemporary education in general. If the Tutor happens to be con- 
cerned not only with the initial training of teachers but also with 
courses of advanced study, he is likely to regard the history of educa- 
tional thought as a particularly suitable field for a combination of im- 
personal scholarship with reflection on personal experience, and for 
the attainment of a wider perspective by those who are becoming the 
educational leaders and thinkers of their own day. Finally, from 
among these he may be able to select a few to conduct research in this 
field which demands an unusually wide cultural and critical equip- 
ment from those who would extend its bounds; and these few will 
gain from their studies the additional satisfactions that arise from pure 
scholarship in any sphere. In all, the Tutor feels satisfied that the 
history of educational thought has a distinctive part to play in the 
work for which he is responsible, and he, too, withdraws. 


IV 


The Sceptic and the Tutor have served well as sparring partners. 
They have demonstrated that the status and value of the history of 
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educational thought, now that it has established itself as an indepen- 
dent academic discipline, require careful determination. It is a үе 
posite study, which draws on a considerable variety of human ош А 

and activity at various levels of profundity. It is a difficult disciplin Hd 
Which makes extensive demands in terms alike of knowledge and o 

intellectual capacity. It is an area of study which can widen pro 
fessional perspectives, but which can also be perverted to rip А 
ends. Whether it is considered as a means of developing wel- 
motivated, capable and educated teachers, or as a field for higher 


э ree ity of 
study and research, it is now an indispensable part of the totality o 
educational studies, 
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SCHOOL HISTORY TEXT-BOOKS AND 
THE COMMONWEALTH 


by E. S. JULL . 
Lecturer in Education, University of Birmingham 


N the past, when Great Britain had direct сх 
] p many millions of African, Asian and West Indian vba 

jects, we neglected to teach children in our schools med xe 
stantial about the colonial peoples of the Empire. Africans an lourful 
were treated in our School History text-books merely as a co ou: = 
back-cloth for European exploits, and a chapter on Livingston _ & 
career could contain no other reference to Africans than that rd 
stone won all the natives? hearts". This particular statement * 
notable, not only for its truth, but also because it is typical in that i 
gives the impression that Africans are important only for m 
relationship to Europeans. Text-books in general were silent abou 
the ideas, feelings, economy, techniques, culture and history © 


colonised peoples, "The achievements of India might be represented 
merely by a picture of the Taj Mahal. ised - 
| € importance of the emergence of Asia and Africa is recognis' zi: 

in the higher levels of education, Universities are founding depa r 
ments of African and Asian studies and planning to receive large 


< ‚А Commonwealth mi 
little alterations 


Material which was traditionally taught fifty years 
ago. 


It therefore Would be useful to consi in which history 
K sider ways іп w. 
text-books lag behind the needs and realities of the present, and for | 
this purpose some books Which are commonly used in schools have 
been examined, books Varying from those designed for Secondary | 
Н 
* 


Modern classes to Grammar School library books which might be | | 
used by “А” leye] Pupils, 
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There can be no doubt that even good text-books reveal the 
arrogance of our imperial past and tend to create stereotypes of Asians 
and Africans as people who are inevitably and properly subject to 
European government and interests. The more enlightened and pro- 
gressive of such books have expelled crude assertions of superiority, 
such as are implicit in the assumption that any European power has 
the right to take for its own higher purposes the lands and political 
independence of more backward or weaker peoples, but nevertheless 
in their language, if in nothing else, they reveal their certainty of 
European superiority in gifts and importance. The use of the word 
"native" is in itself revealing, and even the best text-books use it in 
ways which are not really permissible. Whether it is or is not per- 
missible is largely a matter of style. As an adjective used, for in- 
stance, to describe “native courts”, or "native territories" it is often 
innocuous. Аз a collective noun to describe peoples it is condescend- 
ing. It is no use claiming that the word is an accurate description of 
the people who live in a place. Words have auras of association and 
values beyond their formal meaning. The word “native” is con- 
descending to the point of denigration. We do not, when we are in 
France, describe the French as “natives” because we admit the in- 
dividuality and dignity of the French and have taken the trouble to 
learn their national title. The fact that we use the word without any 
intention of being insulting makes the insult more general and signi- 
ficant, for it becomes racial instead of personal, and it is taken as 
such by the people of whom it is used. Its implication of savagery is 
underlined by the fact that several text-books refer to Indians as 
"natives" until the latter part of the 19th century, when they are 
developing Parliamentary institutions and asserting their claim to 
independence. At this stage in their history they are promoted to a 
national or religious denotation. It would be wrong to suggest that 
there is any brutality of attitude associated with the use of the word. 
It is always implicit, and sometimes explicit that one ought to be 
"kind to the natives". But there is indifference, a blank lack of 
curiosity as to the character and situation of the people to whom it 
refers. 

_ There are some key points in the syllabus material traditionally 
included in school text-books which reveal racial attitudes with 
peculiar clarity. One of these is the British conquest of India and the 
я үш 
that the superficial approach of th. а "e Rp i a bue караа 

р € text-books to this material reveals 
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an indifference to the significance of Indian history which is often 
naive and obtuse. 

One Secondary Modern book, published by Ginn, by E. Nunn, 
The Growth of the British Commonwealth, in its 1958 printing gives the 
greased cartridges as the chief cause of the Mutiny, which in itself 
creates the impression that all Indians were superstitious savages. 
Another Secondary Modern book, the Oxford University Press 
Building the Empire, by C. M. Broadway, 1951 printing, treats the 
causes of the Mutiny in an equally superficial way, and has other 
faults as well, faults of complacency and definite misrepresentation. 
'The Ginn book (which is in many respects an excellent text-book) 
admits the drastic loot of Bengal under British East India Company 
rule, whilst the O.U.P. book gives a very different impression by 
saying "British governors were shocked at finding so much bribery 
and injustice" in “native” governments, (p. 86) and it later states 
inaccurately that after the Mutiny “only the ringleaders were 
punished" (p. 92). In fact there were extensive and cruel reprisals, 
and this is common knowledge, even at school-book level. Dr Airey’s 
text-book published in 1891, is explicit оп this point. Collins’ 
Secondary Modern book “Our Commonwealth” by R. W. Purton, 
Published in 1958, gives its readers credit for being able to understand 
more subtle Causes of the Mutiny, but it describes the course of the 
гь With a stress which Sacrifices accuracy to drama. The horrors 
ieee ap are of course included, and in the earlier part of Indian 
"hl ^ e m Hole" features largely, with an illustration, and 
Tait noe a of the explanations which rather soften it as an atrocity. 

ime that the Black Hole” and “Cawnpore” were dropped 
rmation which Sir Fred Clarke called “our 
It would be “fair” to put them in, if one also 
es committed by the British in India, of which 
a; quite good examples, but it is surely better 
Tom text-books than to have parity in them. 
ms he s B, «OR OF attitude is that in Ginn’s book Sepoys 
ОЛУР. book th, © “ritish side are described as “faithful”, and in the 
Sy are described аз “loyal”. One might indeed main- 
loyal to their army superiors and their military 
Y with equal justification that they were 
One Suspects that text-book writers do 
which a sepoy might be imagine оо кошоор и Э 
assumption that loyalty į о Aave experienced, but wit 
ТУ is always due to the British Raj. The good 
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Asian or African is the devoted and unthinking servant of the white 
man. Child readers will certainly gather this. 

Omission of relevant information is always one of the main sources 
of distortion in history, particularly in a society like ours, which does 
not like misstatements of fact. The inclusion of traditional, nine- 
teenth-century material of the kind just mentioned would be less im- 
portant, and perhaps justifiable, if the books also contained positive, 
valuable information about India. This does not happen, and one 
might even argue that there has been some decline in this respect, 
for Ginn's book replaces the usual picture of the Taj Mahal with one 
of the Maharajah’s elephants. It is a characteristic of historical 
writing for secondary modern pupils that in a desperate attempt to 
gild the historical pill animals feature more largely in the pages than 
“natives”, Ginn's heading for Chapter XXIX is “British East 
Africa, the Land of Big Game". Surely, even in writing for children, 
one must face the intractable fact that history is about people? But 
one of the worst offenders in misrepresentation by omission is a 
grammar school book, the widely used Modern Britainby D. Richards, 
published in 1950. This seems surprising, for the publisher, Long- 
mans Green, is well aware of the vast potential reading public of the 
Commonwealth and publishes history text-books for use in African 
schools. Modern Britain gives its readers an interesting, vivid, all- 
too-teachable version of Indian history in Chapter XXV. Its readers 
get some colourful drama of good old-fashioned vintage; they learn 
that “at the funeral of Ranjit Singh three widows and a couple of 
dancing girls were sacrificed”. They learn about suttee and thuggism, 
and that “other kinds of human sacrifice were practised, and the 
killing of female infants was far from uncommon”. They learn in 
connexion with the raids of Pundari tribes that “such was their cruelty 
that whole villages committed suicide to escape them", They learn 
about the “utter viciousness of the government of Oudh . . . when 
the people of neighbouring districts heard gunfire in Oudh, they knew 
that the king was collecting his taxes". They learn, without any other 
opinion being quoted or mentioned, that Macaulay advocated the 
teaching of English on the grounds that “a single shelf of a ‘ood 
European library is worth the whole literature of India and Arabia” 
And this is all they do learn about India before 18 57. Typical the 
only comment in the book to the reactions to the Royal Titles Bill 
by which Victoria became Empress of India, is to English, not Indian 
reactions. Later on the story of Indian advance to independence M 
fairly told, but it must come as a surprise to thoughtful children who 
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had gathered from earlier pages that the Indians were a murderous 
and unprincipled lot of savages. 

Another weakness of a number of text-books which deal with the 
most modern period of Commonwealth history is that they fail to 
bring this material up to date with each reprinting. Sometimes the 
errors which result from this would hardly be tolerated in a section of 
history which is treated more seriously than Commonwealth affairs. 
It leads to misinformation which must be mysterious to readers who 
are observant about current affairs, but ignorant of the circumstances 
of text-book publishing. For instance, the 1951 impression of the 
Macmillan text-book by I. Tenen, This England 1714-1940, ends its 
section on India with the words: “The other problem is how to adapt 
the government of India to modern ideas of self-government and 
democracy. The time has gone by when Indians were quite content 
to accept orders from British officials. But has the time yet arrived 
for complete democracy? . . . Millions of Indians simply would not 
understand what an election meant, and would be sorry to see the 
end of the British Raj" (pp. 278-279). 'The same book writes of 


Egypt “Тһе present war has brought the British and Egyptians to- 


gether, and the latter can hardly b Дей to get 
rid of the British army” y be sorry now that they faile 


s (р. 284). A text-book by C. M. McInnes 
published by Ginn, which is ea for Seanad level work and 
ee to the subject, British Empire & Commonwealth 1815- 
Же Brosser errors of the same kind. In a printing of 19 а 
DM a West Africa: "It is probable that Nigeria and the Gol 
2 "ime їп time attain some degree of autonomy .. ” (p 349). 
dnd note that these errors are not merely the effect of event? 
as E а еа They аге significant in that they reveal fore- 

bili upon an extreme underestimate of Indian and Africa? 
al iy to manage their own affairs. 

ec z Misr expect, text-book writing on Africa shows the most 
i мары, vemos One might criticise the test-book attitude S 
= re ome they recognise the existence of Indians. Africans 
provides a vestrae axe cannot be argued that the speed of A 


conversation amongst Е A 
uro : ica 
began or ended on the Peans in the Union of South Afr 


dodge the issues of race entirely. 
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If we look first at Secondary Modern books we find that the 
O.U.P. book, Building the Empire, out of 12 pages given to the Union 
and the Rhodesias, gives only half a page of letterpress to the 
indigenous inhabitants. And what this half-page of letterpress con- 
tains is largely frivolous. First, on page 127, there are eight reason- 
able lines describing the peoples whom the Dutch settlers found at 
the Cape; there is, a page later, a mention of the freeing of slaves by 
the British; then, in connexion with the “Great Trek” it says “others 
woke for the last time to hear the shouts of half-naked Zulu warriors 

` rushing to the attack” (р. 129). And finally there are four lines on the 
treaty Rhodes made with Lobungula. About this sticky bit of history 
the children are told; “Lobungula did not really understand what he 
had agreed to in the treaty, and was surprised when more and more 
white men came into his territory" (p. 132). The truth, but, inevi- 
tably, not the whole truth, and not a just summary of the whole truth. 
This is the last reference to Africans; the next four and a half pages 
deal with the Dutch/British struggle, ending with references to fruit- 
growing, the beauties of the Kruger National Park, interesting wild 
animals, snake-catchers and snake-bite serum. 

Nelson's section оп South Africa in the 'Third Storey of the 
House of History by M. Masefield, 1952 reprinting, is worse. Unlike 
most text-books it describes the first European colonisation without 
any mention at all of indigenous people. There is not a word about 
Africans until the “Great Trek", when there is a brief reference to 
*thostile natives", and some description of the conflict with the Zulus, 
including two. references to treachery and massacres on their part. 
It tells the story of the founding of Rhodesia also without any mention 
of African inhabitants, so that the children could imagine the country 
to have been empty when Europeans entered it. It describes the 
Basutos as "Kaffirs". Perhaps it does mention the race question? 
One of its concluding paragraphs runs: “There still remain far more 
coloured than white men south of the Zambesi. Zululand is joined 
with Natal in the Union, and the Kaffirs live in Bechuanaland and 
Basutoland under the protection of the British and subject to the 
British governor” (p. 256). This is all, and it is difficult to see what 
light it casts upon the situation in Southern Africa. 

Is a different attitude expressed in text-books published in the last 
five years? Collins’ Our Commonwealth by R. W. Purton was first 
published in 1958. it edges a little nearer to African realities than 
“Building the Empire” does. It makes a statement which might be 
criticised on grounds of British complacency and for being incom- 
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plete and out of focus but which does reveal to the ipis: 
reader that there is а race problem. “Gradually... the № о je 
Africa was opened . . . much of Africa still belonged to native ye " 
tho' many of these sought the protection of Britain . 2 - с. 
""There must be more understanding of each others ways an i: 
toms, and unless black and white are prepared to give p К 
situations arise like those in recent times in Kenya, and in Sou 
Africa itself" (p. 177). . Е 
These A a —€ a bland Africa, sterilised of tension and а 
flict, as if the academic limitations of Secondary Modern pupils ra 
that they should be protected from the facts of contemporary ро I i 
life. Only the Collins book shows an uneasy awareness of "prob ч s 
It uses the word quite often, but when we regard its mmi 
"problems" we find that it sidles up to them in a nervous way, nd 
when it comes within speaking distance it becomes confused, n E 
retreats without having said an explicit word. So the poor childre 


cial 
never learn what the problems are, although they are told that ra 
segregation “seems unfortunate", 


Are the grammar school boo 

Tenen’s This England can 
wealth history, and its state 
might smile at the sentence 
and Meshaner laid the fou 
named after him" (р. 286). 
atmosphere of social amiabili 
skilful power politics and a 


utch by liberating slaves", that the Dutch 
ke tribes of the interior”, and that we too” 
€as on both sides of the Dutch Republic? а 
4 d is devoted to European activities and t 

Section ends with the Sentence “British and Dutch intermarry!™8 
will num meds South Africa together, and build it well, г p 
remember Rhodes’ last ‹ : ivilised m: 

south of the Zambesi » pues TU DEM lle ies dri 


ET (р. 287). If ever a statement called for com- 
ment and elucidation, this one does, 
Longmans Green’s Moder, 


+ . i e 
п Britain by D. Richards recognises th' 
effective presence of the Afri 


"large native ar. 
(p. 285). Every other wor 
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of the piece, for they, “їп their admiration for the native African, 
swayed the government at home against the Dutch, with most un- 
fortunate results" (p. 380), and Richards explicitly adopts the view 
that Dutch expansion was desirable and that Lord Glenelg was wrong 
to oppose their annexations. "This is perhaps a tenable point of view, 
but it is a controversial one to put in a text-book without indicating 
alternative attitudes. One of the many difficulties of writing history 
text-books is that whilst we all feel some distaste for the “оп the one 
hand, but yet upon the other" kind of style which marks the decline 
of our imperial self-confidence, yet when a book takes sides in a con- 
troversial issue it arouses indignation in those who disagree with it. 
Richards is more direct in approach than Tenen. Although he 
assumes that African lands are the rightful spoil of Europeans, he says 
"When war broke out between the Company's settlers and the 
Matabele, spears and courage availed little against Maxim machine 
guns. On the defeat of the Matabele 200,000 of their cattle were 
distributed amongst the company's volunteers" (p. 384). A child can 
see the meaning of this, without the use of the word “robbery” and 
the whole picture is very different from that of Tenen’s “visits”. He 

writes that “the vital question of to-day is the Colour Problem” 

(p. 389), although he gives no information about the nature and effects 

of colour differentiation where it is practised in Commonwealth states. 

He shows no sense that African opinion can have any relevance to 

African history as it should be presented to British children, and his 

pages on tropical African concern themselves only with European 

exploration and jockeyings for position. The final sentence reads 

“| the defeat of Germany in the second world war has now rendered 

a reassertion of her claims" [the colonies] “impossible at least for the 

time being" (p. 395). This, inter-European, issue is, one gathers, the 

important thing. The significant evolution of African states to inde- 

pendence is not even mentioned. 

It would be mistaken to give the impression that all text-books 
are similar in their attitude towards Commonwealth History. 
Edward Arnold published in 1949 a grammar school text-book by 
C. P. Hill, Survey of British History 1 783-1939, which avoids the 
crudities I have been describing. It gives only a few pages to the 
Commonwealth, but these pages are serious and intelligent; they 
could form the subject of discussion in class, and would provide a 
key which would enable the pupils to understand much that is 
happening to-day. This book does not evade harsh truths. It writes 

Whatever the motives, the extension of the British Empire involved 
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я, і eoples, 
ies of small-scale, though often fierce, wars with vigil м Eola 
like the Zulu Wars of 1879 or the series of UM = dpi 
» i olitical and social profit-and- E 
Ferd ecd ps ies order and much me A bans 
piede peoples, attacking tribal warfare, the г | окшо) hec 
barous native customs like ritual murders, and trop ce ic 
On the other side of the picture, imperialism м deme leon? ей 
seizure of native lands, and wholesale exploitation n Я 
lantations and in mines, It meant disastrous interferen oinnia Sit 
religion and customs , . .” (p. 205). And it brings a = xit argo 
traditional school histories of India by writing of the Pon moves К 
"Internally India was more or less at peace during the and menible 
it was a grim, sullen peace, with periodic famines m endi 
Poverty. The government made spasmodic Е: "This 
Indian opinion, notably by the Royal Titles Act (p. <a 
book is an exception; the others represent the poran r E itten for 
One might hope that the more advanced books, bellas 
school libraries, or for “A” leve] Pupils, would reveal a more aden Wi 
and sophisticated, philosophy than books designed for the e which 
teen-year-olds. There are two books on the Commonwea 


Е ritish 
t Grammar School libraries, The Bri 
Empire and Commonwealth 


hese books Consist of 50 
history, but the teacher w 


Н ivilisa- 
McInnes does indeed give a respectful account of Indian civilis 
tion, but When he comes t 

he is as uncritical as а roy. ier, but 
“machinations” of foreign powers on the North West Fronti е 
our own interventiong to substitute rulers who supported ыз аге 
terests or to Secure cessions of Strategically important пуя 
Not regarded as machinations, Не Complains that the Amirs o 
were “truculent” for Objecting { 
their territory, an odd 
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throughout his chapters on that continent. He describes African 
gains from European colonisation, such as the abolition of the slave- 
trade, but omits any account of the deprivations and humiliations 
which in areas of white settlement accompanied these gains. Many 
pages describe the politics of the Boer War but nothing is said at all 
of the Pass Laws, Land Apportionment Acts and the Job Reservation 
provisions of South Africa or Rhodesia. Would anyone argue that 
these are too unimportant to deserve mention? No information is 
given of tension in these countries, unless we count a vague statement 
that "the sudden precipitation of primitive people into the turbid 
stream of modern economic advance inevitably caused grave strains 
in the fabric of native institutions" (p. 399). His obliviousness to 
African interests is perhaps best shown by his statement, without 
any comment, that by 1946 South West Africa "had virtually be- 
come a fifth province of the Union, and, indeed, there was a wide- 
spread desire among the Europeans settled there that it now should 
be definitely incorporated in that country" (p. 331). No information 
is given of the nature of the Trusteeship obligations which the 
Union of South Africa had undertaken and disregarded. No state- 
ment of the opinion of the six sevenths of the population who were 
not European, and who certainly did not want to be incorporated in 
the Union. The young reader would be left with the impression that 
the absorption of South West Africa was just and proper. 

In contrast with McInnes, Brock's book is serious and thoughtful, 
although he accepts the tradition that the history of the Common- 
wealth must be the history of the whites who wield power, not of the 
blacks and browns who suffer it. But it does contain some real dis- 
cussion of the moral and political issues of Empire; it gives some 
description of the nature of colour-bars and their meaning of Africans 
and it shows interest in the future of colonial peoples. An African 
reader would probably point out with justice that it shows extra- 
ordinary ignorance of the tensions in the Rhodesians, and that it 
adopts a “Delamare” view of Kenya which is unexcusable in view 
of the writings of е RA Ps we can say that if it errs in Specific 

oints it does so rather from deficiency of in i 
герин philosophy. d formation than from an 

It is always easy to make destructive criticisms, but more im- 
portant to make concrete proposals for improvements. ete 
demands the writing of new books, but much could Ы а аан ва 
additions and emendations. e done by minor 


A simple limited, reform would be to revise the books before re- 
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: i ial assump- 
inting in order to alter language, which betrays «^ eig кошеди 
‚миры judices, and to make minor alterations o sien 
mi. ae ft: illustrations, But other, deeper reforms are эман de 
and ci E н кың of the philosophy of teaching з аро 
mes n We need to replace the complacent, a eon 
theosis of a conquering and expanding national P nM md 
ception of humanity which attributes importance tance, that the ie 
ideas of other races, We must recognise, for ins = de personality 
portant factor in the history of Southern Africa is no ЛЕОН 
of Cecil Rhodes, nor the details of the fighting and se pasar 
Boer War, but the development and future of pis om iones 
relationship with Europeans. If we are to t less with the 
it must not be on the extent of our conquests, me by us; it must 
flattering belief that people enjoyed being i А ы we have 
be on the grounds that in many areas Where we deciso am 
introduced the inhabitants to modern techniques of pr 


le 
were ab 
Bovernment, and have relinquished power when the people 

to operate it themselves, 


It is not neces 
history in order 
th: 


ficance for the Soci 
Britain do not need 


В uals an 
П to accept members of other races as their eq 


> Е ь ossessing 
to give them Stereotypes of Africans and Asians as people p 
dignity, intellect and power, 


А r 
а S os African О; 
Or is it necessary to Introduce large quantities of 

Asiatic hi 


ifficult 
istory into overcrowded syllabuses, Asia presents a di 
Problem to those who design s 


М the 
O discuss here, With regard to Africa 
problem is simpler. We do 


ican histo: 
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to dispel intellectually based conceptions of European inherent 
Superiority. If history text-books gave more attention to the choice 
of illustrations (many are casual in this matter) much could be done 
Without expenditure of words. For instance, photographs of the great 
Iron-age African ruins of Naletali, with their magnificent decorated 
walls, or the gold works of art discovered at Mapungubwe, would 
Speak for themselves. 

One major change of attitude is essential for the text-books. They 
should inform about the graver problems of the Commonwealth. 
Why is it assumed that children ought not to know about such things 
as conflicting white/black interests in African areas of European 
settlement, or our government's obligations and difficulties in the 
Protectorates of Southern Africa? Why are secondary modern pupils 
їп particular singled out for a diet of undiluted soothing-syrup? Are 
these issues politically too hot for text-books to handle? If they are, 
What is the history-teacher to do? Is he to teach merely about hunting 
wild animals and fluff the real issues with blanket-soft phrases about 

‘the need for understanding" without any information about what, 
Precisely, has to be understood? In fact we know that teachers do try 
to teach about the serious issues. Why do they receive so little help 
from the text-books? 

The writers and publishers of text-books carry a heavy responsi- 
bility. One must assume that children are influenced by what they 
read in their school-books, which have for them the authority which 
the written word has for the uneducated, and the authority which 
Comes from presentation in school. It is therefore essential that 
history-text-books should be designed to serve useful and creditable 
purposes, and that they should be constantly modified to keep pace 
with the changing circumstances and needs of society. 


(This article was submitted to the publishers concerned, and their replies 
showed their awareness of the problems involved, and an anxiety that 
text-books should promote desirable social attitude. The writer recognises 
that economic problems make it difficult to maintain suitable history-text- 
books on contemporary subjects.) 
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That English is a whole, that language and literature are in- 
separable, these are truisms. It is therefore incongruous to find a 
Very powerful influence working in the opposite direction—the ex- 
ternal examinations system. The effect of this is to divide the subject 
into two—language and literature—with no connexion. Further, 
there is the splintering effect within the language paper, in that small 
isolated passages are presented for précis and comprehension. The 
context, which in life is available to anyone who has to summarise 
and comprehend, and which provides important clues to the meaning, 
is absent. And thus it is absent from the vast majority of text-books 
used to prepare students for these examinations; by a familiar process 
Bue testing instrument becomes the teaching instrument. The ex- 
aminations system in English is at once a disintegrating and a con- 
Serving force; disintegrating in the outlined, conserving 1n the sense 
that reflects conventional thought and taste of many years ago—in 
18 predilection for grammar and romantic poetry, for instance (2). 

A third important influence is that of the mass media. The те- 
actions towards these have been overwhelmingly hostile, for fairly 
obvious reasons, not all of which are rational. The English teacher 
as custodian of the literature enshrining values sees а rival: “truth 
driven alive into the heart by passion” may seem to have been super- 
ceded by “passion driven alive into the heart by Cliff”. And again 
the English teacher, as advocate of the written word, is alarmed at 
the predominantly visual methods of communication which the new 
media employ. Above all he is alarmed by their success. ‘Thus has 
соте into schools the teaching of “discrimination”, which is in effect 

JScrimination against the media, that is a largely negative, disinfec- 
tive process, On the other hand there are those teachers who see in 
the media great opportunities, and who see the opportunities are 
Brcater than the dangers. ы 

In particular has this been the view of some teachers educating 

e Pupils whom the social revolution and the 1944 Act i 
im ught into secondary schools. These pupils have been a fu " 
а т influence. It is their needs in particular which have аш 
iE deal of reconsideration of English teaching since the war; ai н 
мезгт and in the primary schools, rather than in the gens 
Bram; 5 that much of the significant thinking has been done. dus 
ш vue Schools have not felt compelled to examine their assumpti 4 
culu: © same way since they have had a traditional нан eom 
Pings to follow. Nevertheless the plight of many a pupil in the Н 

m and below suggests that such an examination might not be 
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i is only one 
inappropriate; and not only in those streams, for there is d 
type of child—the human; and one cannot conceive a fun 


ildren 
need in one group of children which is not the need of all childre 
everywhere. 


III 


а ivided 
The story of the H.M.I. who found an English time-table cim: 
into Composition, Grammar, Language, Comprehension, uil 
Poetry—and English, leads one to be wary of the rae De 
divisions of classroom English. Nevertheless some Bes Poi il 
аз these will provide a means of organising what follows as long 
is borne in mind that they are merely convenient. -— 
Composition. In composition teaching there has been a ie a 
recognition that a writer creates only out of experience, c бп 
imaginative. And thus there has been a good deal less d onn of 
techniques than formerly, and a good deal more on the enric ива, 
the child's world. Thus literature, music, art, visits and Ae taste 
objects rare curious and everyday, sense impressions of touch, saltá 
and smell, have been used to stimulate creative activity. The nes dn 
may well bear no direct relation to the immediate stimulus, A redit 
earlier one; or may come from a general awakening of chi d the 
interests, Motivational factors are recognised as important, an ae 
relationship of these to the reinforcement. Thus there has wer that 
attempt to instil Purpose into composition which is not merely 


à Em tog» 
oF pleasing the teacher or of getting a higher mark. Philip Hartog 
as long ago as 1908 in The Writi А 


) 
of Written English ce? be 
developed this idea considerable on a parallel with the adult 


. . * тепсе О: 
n the writer writes with a purpose for an audi 
Some kind, 


"Thus, co 


A Я Я hether 
Inciding with th ition that all writers, У 
Third Form o; T Б € recognition tha: 


: гаг pe more 
a wider use of more realistic forms of composition, and a 
realistic vocabu] 
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tended written work at all levels, stimulated by such text-books as 
J. N. Britton's English on the Anvil (Foyle's Educational, 1934) where 
there are suggestions for compositions over a period on a common 
theme of “Adventure Island”, the idea itself however going back to 
Caldwell Cook's Play Way (Heinemann, 1917). A similar device is 
exploited in Cedric Austin’s Read to Write (Ginn, 1954), the four 
books of which are based respectively on a diary, serial stories, a 
Magazine, and a newspaper. The writing of a novel, usually in 
Plcaresque but sometimes in classical form, is part of the curriculum 
of some middle school forms. 

In such writing discipline is implicit in the purpose and form 
chosen, In contrast is the “free writing” in which both elements in 
the above sense are absent. The interesting work done by Dora Pym 
at Bristol, and recorded in Free Writing (U.L.P., 1956) has brought 
about a good deal of experimenting up and down the country. An 
evocative object, sound, sensation, is offered to the pupils without 
Comment, the aim being to stir associations so as to launch them on a 
Piece of imaginative writing without formal restraints. This has 
been found very useful with children who have been inhibited by 
other methods of composition; but in addition it has often struck out 
ideas and images of great beauty, especially when the stock responses 
to the stimulus have been worked through. A limitation is that the 
children can only respond within their limits; the stimulus soles 
rather than Supplies experience. Nevertheless in conjuction with 
other methods of composition it has considerable value and its use 
Could well be extended. 

“ne advantage claimed for free writing is that it may have t 
Peutic properties that it is a means whereby inner conflicts are 
Pi hl and pressures released, so that growth and development may 
ake place, In The Education of the Poetic Spirit (Heinemann, 1949) 
атоме L, Hourd discerned this process taking place; and again in 
oming Into Their Own (Heinemann, 1959) written with Gertrude 
ae And one finds a similar view of David Holbrook’s English for 
eee (C.U.P., 1961). This is one example of the effects of py 
the Ву upon English teaching, for in this approach E ч 
ра dne cho-analysts is clearly present. The teacher himsel не 
it © o-analyst, and an exercise book is not a case book. — = 
lee ee be foolish to ignore the fact that such processes are 6 e 
be In all writing where the writer is really involved, and that th З 
OCesses аге beneficial for development. Marjorie Hourd and Gert 
c © Cooper juxtapose children’s written work with brief biographi- 


hera- 
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ie inty in indivi- 
cal details, and whereas nothing can be said with үг ule 
dual cases it is clear in general that there is a close v^ М ғ. den алі 
ship. In all such work the basic assumption is t 7 vent ia tis 
development in English presupposes change and develop 

erson. ; "s verse 
š Coming Into Their Own is in part an anthology of chilen $ pub- 
writing. It is one of several books of this kind which have rad 
lished recently, which demonstrate the quality of children ү Vou? 
prose, its freshness of vision, its flashes of insight. Others п. тобо), 
Writers, Young Readers, edited by Boris Ford пш с Vous 
Children as Writers (Daily Mirror, 1961), And When You ^ ‘neil for 
London Association for the Teaching of English (Joint z Ch. 
Education Through Art, 1960) and English in y sae 0 
(Chatto, 1962). The integrity of such writing is in sharp 
much of the adult commercial product. 

Movements such as 
tional and subjective ra 
Indeed one deficiency i 
mation. Some years ag 
content of education; 
taken far too much t 


ба 
“Нее writing" lay more stress on pipe 
ther than the intellectual and rem 
n composition work lies in the poit factual 
о Whitehead criticised the excessively e been 
in English the criticism seems to hav scious 
O heart, for one often finds the cannes и 
eas in other subjects one needs to as to 
write, in English one just needs to be 


-tegrated 
ary modern school, by means of integ to 
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raged symbols in the margin). But here progress has not been made 
very quickly; as long as forty years ago, in The Teaching of English in 
England (1921), complaints were being made about over heavy 
methods of correction. А good deal of work has been done in this 
field, but this has concentrated on marking for examinations, and not 
as a teaching device (4). 

Reading. The old method, of “reading round the class”, is now 
thoroughly discredited. Basically it was an attempt to teach every- 
thing—r eading aloud, clear speech, vocabularly, comprehension, the 
enjoyment of literature—and thus succeeded in teaching nothing. 

t drew no distinction between different types of reading of the kind 
Which is common to-day; reading intensively, reading extensively, 
9r reading for information where “skipping” is an appropriate skill 
(See, for instance, P. Gurrey, Teaching the Mother Tongue in Secondary 
Schools Longmans, 1958). In other words it failed to recognize the 
Principle of subordination which applies to reading under normal 
circumstances whereby the trained reader varies his pace and depth 
according to the requirements of the material. 

‚ And yet the old method was not completely senseless. It recog- 
е that individual words, sentences, paragraphs, existed in a con- 
m the context of the whole book, and that they were incomplete in 
meaning without this. Yet the passages commonly used to teach 

comprehension” to-day far too often lack context; they are brief 
d isolated, and thus more difficult and less interesting than they 
poed be; self-centred, introverted, inferior little passages. There Et 
fe Some course books which contain passages of bom 

а Sta and quality, which, while disciplining the reader in c i 

Nsion, also point outwards and onwards by their intrinsic interest, 
ч by means of appended suggestions for further reading. The 
em method of teaching comprehension by concentrating on 
Particular Passages in books which are being used for extensive read- 
ng has much to commend it. | | 
is th Second disadvantage of conventional comprehension saam 
а: at the questions concern only the “sense” of the words. n 

Mous Practical Criticism (1929) I. A. Richards distinguished four 
ng of meaning—sense, feeling, tone, intention, c pone bt 

i Applied for classroom use in Denys "Thomson's Rea M к? 
int ийан (Chatto, 1934). Nevertheless the appreciation of WO = 
ing ir fullness still seems to be lacking in general. Ina very qure à 
studemme ОЁ research (5) Е. L. Black found that training colleg 
ents Persistently went astray when called upon to respond to for 
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н 7 е 
instance irony and the use of metaphor (their failure to d Ls 
force of context was also a source of error) Certainly how ted oit 
extension of the techniques of practical criticism must be з bo 
of the gains of recent years. “Nevertheless they are not Ges 
dangers if used negatively. Indeed in The Abolition of Man ( briques 
Bles, 1947) C. S. Lewis severely criticised the use of such tec -€— 
with children, even on a bad travel advertisement, on the i кеп 
that this was the shortest way to atrophy the feelings and produ 
all-pervading cynicism, 

For extensive readin 
period" 
childre 
Which i 
to be 
changin 
become all the more necess 


home; 


H “ * oks. 

1 T€ beginning to look more like тей he (6). 
here is a good dea] of advice available to teachers in this matt ite to 
€se are hopeful signs, especially since reading is a prerequis 


tt c 
Writing, Strangely enough, therefore, it is only recently, as far 28 
13 aware, that an English 


tion 
Na language book centred on a work of pra 
f which the s, Creative Writing, by G, Taylor (вее The 
of which the first volume fi Sutclitie 
Eagle of the Ninth таар Tet Жану 4 
The great claim £o, literature is that it communicates values з 
ишу eu ltures the feelings. The latest embodiment of this article 0 
belief in this field of education is in William Walsh’s The d 
Imagination (Chatto, тоо): “о m studies (he writes) that of lite 
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ture is the discipline which most intimately affects the character of a 
Person's self, which most radically and permanently modifies the 
Brain of his being" (p. то). This claim for literature is traditional, 
and was made as distinctly by Plato as by Walsh. It is a claim which 
Erection students of literature have an interest in maintaining; yet 
е. аге signs of dissent оп two grounds—first оп the grounds of the 
usive nature of the claims made for literature (as though there 
з по other ways of experiencing and of interpreting experience); 
DC second that the impact of literature may not be by any means so 
Breat as is claimed, The public rancours and hatreds of great literary 
critics are pointed to as strange evidence of the civilising influence of 
Ercat literature; children can doubtless do better! Yet (it is said) 
Work in the fields of learning and communication is not without 
relevance. It would seem likely that the most important influence on 
one’s attitudes is that of other people; that the visual media have a 
reasonably strong influence; that for most the written word comes 
rather low down; that the degree of abstraction in the written word 
makes it much harder to come to terms with. These are findings 
Which Seem to indicate that conditioning, not understanding, is the 
undamental means by which attitudes are learned, and thus it is 
Possible the repetitive and continuous processes of the mass media 
ave a greater influence than the book. Judging from television it is 
Suggested that any particular work of “art” is likely only to have a 
ых temporary effect; that effects (except with disturbed personali- 
at 5) only make minor modifications in the person, and that new 
titudes are rejected completely if they conflict with the social mores; 
es “art” is only one of the very many factors modifying the self of 
© average person, Such research is not relevant in that, in the last 
resort measures cannot be applied in such matters. But, it is said, 
ein are resorts before the last, and lessons to be learnt; the еки 
iterature can certainly be great, but the normal and discoverable 
Processes of human learning and ability are not irrelevant to the 
attaining of them. 
"к te mass media. Two counts on which 
Wo аге that they use words unworthily; 
"ds. On the first count—since the 1930's а E 
cen done in schools on the “appeal” of advertisements, 
Culture and Environment, F. R. Leavis, and Denys Thompson 
со atto, 1934), and оп the tendentiousness of newspaper reports (a 
™mon exercise is to compare two or three reports of the same event 
tom different papers). This work is seen as being even more 


the mass media are criti- 
and that they don’t use 
good deal of work has 
inspired by 
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: ic have all the 
essary to-day when attempts to influence Фе оа such as 
Miseni. of motivational research behind them; an introduced into 
Vimpe Ps kard's The Hidden Persuaders have been Intros regarde 
bor eeu The “second” message of the era E vount here 
s mir ularly debasing to the emotions. On om x dia marks а 
there is concern that an increased se of че тв deprived of their 
"retreat from the word" and that children ine ти “Tn the 
heritage of words, and all this implies for sel s aes “Jet them 
beginning was the word, and the word was we ok in English for 
illustrate that, if they can," writes David Holbro fabe 
turity (C.U.P., 1961), p. 38. tain о 
guo b other hand viis a positive Horns to mias accor- 
mass media. Radio has never come under the coni m words and, 
ded to the cinema and television, partly because it ач because it has 
таау encourage a sensitive response to them, partly It is the irres- 
been used in this country with great responsibility. loited by the 
ponsibility with which film and television are eos glish teacher 
speculator which excites much hostility to them. The media during 
has increasingly used educational material from all € le for spoken 
recent years. Radio has been found particularly suita ); and there 
English, poetry, and composition; television for drama S cio films 
are slowly coming along now film-study extracts € been foun 
of Shakespeare Plays (8). Inspiration for English work nm es as film- 
in broadcast Programmes of all kinds, and in such activi experiences 
making (9). The evidence suggests that the ee. jal effect 0? 
whether in visual or oral terms, has nevertheless a benefici responso 
the literacy of children, by raising interest, Eurus eimi o 
Providing ideas апа experience, The great number o of teachers 
Spoken English now available has increased the resources € s 
in bringing first class poetry reading and drama to ns Fie than it 
ormal work, In general formal work is less fashiona f training 
was. It is no longer possible to assume automatic transfer va ont 
from formal exercises to writing; and the emphasis has ir wit 
teaching of technical points as they arise, and in their context, 


55 1 
t in this way maintain at least equal aa pen 
usage, vocabulary and Sentence structure as judged by caca wil 
and that their ability ; spelling, reading and written expressi 
be significantly greater. 
teaching of some basic 
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exercises encouraged greater accuracy in punctuation than did ex- 
tensive reading. 

Grammar in particular has taken a beating in recent years. It is 
not now respectably held that it “trains the mind” (though the belief 
Still persists) and it is only possible to think that grammar, as normally 
taught, has any beneficial effect on written composition, in defiance 
BF the evidence (11). Certainly there has been a decline and deteriora- 
tion in its teaching in the last thirty years, arising largely from con- 
fusion and lack of conviction on the part of the teacher. The secon- 
dary modern school commonly does not teach grammar on the 
grounds that its pupils find its abstractions too difficult and meaning- 
less, and that the time required is disproportionate to any gains which 
might be thought to accrue. A good deal of grammar school opinion 
would reject it on similar grounds were it not for the examinations; 
It is also argued that, in those functions where grammar has not been 
Proved useless—the correction of errors, and the transfer to the 
teaching of modern languages—there are more efficient ways of 
dealing with the problems. The social argument for grammar—that 
one needs to know it because every one else does so—whilst leaving 
one with dreadful apprehension in case the conversation at a dinner 
Party takes the wrong turn, is nevertheless the feeblest of defences. 

However, under the influence of the growing study of linguistics, 
such as set forth in C. C. Fries The Structure of English (Longmans, 
1959) there is to be noted a more rational approach to grammar. In 

earning and Teaching English Grammar (Chatto, 1956) by Cod 
Diack, and Teaching English Grammar (Longmans, 1961) by E 

Urrcy there is agreement that grammar, in the form wem ly 
taught, is indefensible. A new approach is required which shall con- 
Sist of the study of language in use. Сштеу suggests that the appro- 


Priat : f language as used in real life 
е analogy is that of a field study, 8 pitfalls E rhscoldécgeemmur 


Contexts, with meaning as the criterion; 
—verbalisation, lack a application, and the absolute nature : Pon 
Bories—must be avoided. Under these conditions, it is argued t A 
there is still a place, and an important one, for grammar in iden а 
t might be an advantage if the term “grammar” were aban em 
altogether if the subject is to progress, and some less controversia 
€scription adopted, though it may be that nels still be = 
Uctant to teach it from considerations of time alone; Gurrey speaks 
I "a fairly full course of grammar ш is Е ш of an in- 
Snsive | ering several years" (p. 114). . 
Speech pu poem ta e the Board of Education in The 
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ish ii arently with approval, the 

ae do one me c Pes еа than talked [^ 
4 LH 

а. bod the meagre vocabulary of the teacher ©. D that 
tenlia” was an infants teacher; even so one notes га sin pii re 
has been travelled, with the teacher nowadays ac pone ici At 
model for many things, including good speech an d “bilingualism”. 
the same time the Board also advocated phonetics is E personalities 
‘The teacher of to-day may wonder idly what sort eh Dno 10068 
this produced whilst being thankful that the pro предан" < 
present in quite such an acute form. The growth © ОССО РЕП 
has brought a smoothing out of regional variants, an 4 this tendency 
ing acceptance of many forms of standard English; p m patterns 
will-clearly continue. "The audio-visual media have an qr pet 
of acceptable speech to all ears, and render the че only means o 
more important than when printing or writing was t ls concentrates, 
communication at a distance. Speech work in schoo s sideration, 
not on formal "speech training" with accent a prime con the symp- 
but on clarity and coherence. It is recognised that speech d оние 
tom of the person, and that emotional as well as intellec n.a athe 
play a large part in forming it. A living speech tradition = ee ш 
(developed by lecturettes, debates, discussions, drama, qn itd 
speaking competitions, schoo] festivals and —: bust vif 
tape recorders for “radio Productions”, etc.) is seen as t yi cades 
of making Progress in this direction, Certain Boards have i 
examinations in Spoken English, 


СКИ Platonic; 
In drama one detects two fundamental positions; the one 
that drama is a Co; 


É jan, 
mmunication of values; the other, the ae ше 
that it provides а katharsis of some kind. It is this secon urishing 
received most €mphasis in. recent years. Just as the a sis, 50 
analogy for much Composition work has been psycho-an vd associ- 
for this drama has been group psychotherapy of the kin o (12). 
ated with the name of the Viennese psychiatrist J. L. ar his 
Moreno developed "psychodrama" Whereby a patient acted. came 
problems with the aid of other role-players; and from this cali 
"sociodrama" Whereby a Broup of people acted out a situation rma 
mon to them as members of 4 Society, This has become a по own 
drama technique in Many American High Schools; situations (kn! 
as S.L.S.—standard life sit 
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"alum play parts different from those they would have in real life. 
devel: ын country а drama with similar characteristics has been 
E Pini " ie some extend independently, by Peter Slade and the 
which cil Drama Association. Here the starting point is play, in 
idus d ren gain both a katharsis and an understanding of them- 
жены ап others and of the objective world. Common to both move- 
s E is the idea of role-playing, an idea which proverbial wisdom 
Db. Sses as to “put oneself in the other man's shoes". Slade's Child 
: "e (U.L.P., 1954) and Introduction to Child Drama (U.LP., 
250 erect the personal play of children into а dramatic theory. А 
Joh p mie is Dance Drama described in Leap to Life, by 
h n Wiles and Alan Garrod (Chatto, 1957) (14). This type of work 
аѕ many aspects but they all involve spontaneous creation on the 
rg t of the children individually and as members of a group, whether 
| at is being created is a movement or a dance to music, a mime, a 
Play to a given story, a play evolved by discussion in groups, à 
a life situation". The limitation, that children have no 
Ше el or inspiration greater than themselves, as in great drama, is 
нз ar; but this work has its own virtues, even if the claims made for it 
em sometimes exaggérated (for group activity of almost any kind is 
valuable therapeutically). 
- One's impression is that the movement has made good progress 
vith younger children up to 12 or 13, less with older (and more so 
With girls than boys). It is to be found in the secondary modern 
Schools, but not often in the grammar schools, for by tradition such 
Schools are dedicated to the classic dramas. There these plays are 
often studied as “texts”; and it is clearly impossible to act them all 
(indeed the attempt to treat pupils as potential drama school candi- 
dates has sometimes had unfortunate results). Nevertheless parallels 
Tom stage practice have proved fruitful; and a discussion of indivi- 
ual lines, passages, scenes in terms of the emphasis, gesture and 


Actio n required to produce them is an excellent way of arriving at 
their meaning. A. K. Hudson’s Shakespeare and the Classroom 
i ful approach on these 


( €inema: $ 
і nn, T is perhaps the most use 
ines. As far a. piss used are concerned there is a general 


Widening of scope. School editions of Shakespeare in unbowdlerised 
Огт are now being introduced (15). The repertoire of plays used 
9r both performance and class has broadened: miracle and morality 

Plays are now commonly to be found and the availability of paper 

backed translations has introduced Greek tragedy into the main school 

in а number of cases (though there have always been exceptional 
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fora 
been used 
hools with a great drama tradition where they have 

scho 

number of years) (16). 


tof ` 
to be the aspec 
Poetry. The teaching of poetry would seem 


: doing for 
ined; certainly judging 
English where least success has ere eS pre Ay penes 5 
r verse. а 
еч E еее sa edes is unwilling to Papen 
i nd oa is a quite rare special ы (17) 38 
ee ee of specific sensitivities . . s In, Conjun this is in the 
a high degr р the person without be the 
suggested by research, and that P this may well = 
sition of a tone-deaf listener to music. Yet d interpreting ihe 
sae certainly as a means of oe н le, for whom t 
perience poetry has failed for the jen ci e pe priae m er 
novel, the radio or television play, or the film oe to discover: s 
The reasons for this state of affairs are not f Latin” ( Таң 3 
Ministry blames first of all the “long aa ja say with caut! 
P- 141), but, although one might permit pes s process that ge 
that this Supremacy was singly the most disastrou: P in the day s 
occurred in English education, it is perhaps rather {с АЙА dequate 
lay the blame there, Possibly much of the — ta bead despite 
teaching, for Poetry is the most difficult of all subjec 3 ble material, 4 
Some excellent books on methods (18), eS шыша р 
well as in the built-in distrust of many pupils. А t to con- 
Пе notes moves to dispel this distrust. There is an "eme the boy: 
Vince the pupil, especially in grammar school, and esp that there is 2 
that the subject is intellectually worthy of his on ae mathematics; 
discipline in it in some ways like the discipline in (say ire a person? 
that an objective treatment is possible which will requi te emotion 
ус iva 
response, but will not demand a public display of pr h has done 2 
(the blackmail of the “do you like it? say why” арргоас emotions). 
5004 deal of harm with adolescents conscious of their especially 
other such Move is that to lift poetry from the a chora 
with younger children, by requiring participation—rea k in schoo 
speech, enactment, Singing, and “recitals”, А landmar interesting 
anthologies Was The Poet's Tongue (Bell, 1935); and it is d indee 
to note how many poems in Book I are suitable for, an 
demand, this sort of participation. #8 disp?! 
The editors of that anthology avowedly set themselves 


t 
в ‚ and that # 
the prejudice that Poetry was Always dressed for church; and 

was primarily an escape f, 


= 

е medi 
rom reality, In their collection E "i poetry 
respectively were: an enlargement of the conception of м ; 
was; and an avoidance of 


in* 
Ё : АМ they 
certain periods of writing. Thus 
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clu 
E en bec) nursery and broadsheet rhymes, sea shanties, 
ОШО се s, spirituals; they avoided Romantic poetry, and subse- 
m d = = in ks style. Thus their volumes were in marked con- 
е Ар of the time (19). In the best anthologies published 
о ыз кре have continued. Research into what James 
bas iie he | itle of a notable book, called "the idiom of the people" 
logies foc) ed, and there is an extension of range in the best antho- 
i Mira w E one now finds rhyming games and songs (intended 
suitably Ы radio ballads, street and trade cries, and bawdy songs 
eese те There is a good deal of modern verse but little 
poetry ds , па indeed here may lie a clue to the unpopularity of 
is ication: the influence of these anthologies, for there are 
at many teachers are incurably Romantic at heart (21) 


IV 


т on *'trends in English teaching 
not writin matter, not least in what one regards as 
the m] Шу abant practices which have b e 
appeared E ; nor is one writing mainly about ideas which have only 
very old n academic form (it is notorious that one can usually find 
some re the for any "new" movement). Rather is one seeking 
dome & id etween the two; ideas which аге as result of, or have had 
only NE on classroom practice if only in a few schools. One is not 
that the ing the growing points of the subject, but also some sign 
y omi y are sprouting. One is conscious also of the injustices done 
which SN one cannot include all the individual teachers or books 
Siente ave had an influence (22). In fairness however, one must 
met v influence of the periodical Use of English, the only journal 
to dis cally concerned with English teaching, which has done more 
seminate enlightened theory and practice than any other single 


agency. 
It is interesting to note the part that analogies and parallels play 
teacher's role. Some 


in the changing conception of the English 
Years ago (judging by the currency of such terms as “discipline” and 
drill”) it had something of the military about it, or of the physical 
нше specialist (there was 4 book called “Keep Fit Exercises in 
nglish”), More recently we find a clinical bent, with analogies from 
Бусан, or a geological inclination, with talk of “field study". 
| Чеһ analogies have been useful, though of course they can be carried 
Оо far. As for the children they may be regarded as, potentially, 
Breat creative artists, as writers OT journalists writing for a specific 


? is, in the last resort a 
a “trend”. One is 
ecome common in 
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audience as do adult authors, as actors interpreting a text we 
of action—these parallels again have proved useful (though € ionally 
of them—the teacher as proof corrector, the pupil as pro pues 
self-conscious, have not). The analogy of the child as po wo 
literary critic has been very damaging; it is the ideal of a their 
sity honours schools, who expect no original writing то! laid 
students, so that it is perhaps not surprising that such йлы a 
great stress on for five years in the main school, seldom gets as 
the sixth form. А 
Every teacher has his own ideas about the lines upon which the 


5 ibed in 
subject could best develop. Of the four main influences described 

Section I, two (the mass medi 
related to th 


(Psychology) 
integrating force, One feels that de 


» Perhaps along the lines p 
by the Pupils of Rowse from the Perse School. 2) 
F. C. Happ Synthesis (Christophers, шч 
Wn subject barriers and offer an integra ae 
“Western Civilisation” (23). Such a sy 


Y to solve the problem of the right use о 
eviously. 


selish in England (H.M SO... 1921) and lg 
Some Suggestions 1954). Under the Circumstances it seems jess 
Probable that the English of the pupils has deteriorated. Neverthe р” 
there 15 Not room for complacency, The complaints of “Emp p 
and his like about of his recruits have to be set in à 
hich have meant that he is Уи 

d other 

mate demands of сар ig People (24). But these and o 


ment of society 
the other hand 


Ir, 


12, 


. В 2 а З 
lack, E. L., “Тһе difficulties of training 
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PROBLEMS OF COMMUNICATION 
FOR TEACHERS 


by К.С. COLLIER 
Principal, The College of the Venerable Bede, Durham 


I. ACCENTUATED AWARENESS OF PROBLEMS OF COMMUNICATION 
O NE of the most conspicuous features of the modern world is 


the increase in size of organisations and communities. This 

— development has had many consequences, of which one in 
оца is relevant in the present context: the tendency towards the 
кели o% society into groups of like-minded people. In a sum 
one’s ув possible to spend most of one's time, and to get ire ], 
tural М njoyment, in the company of others of similar social and cul- 
easi] 'ackground and tastes. Birds of a feather can get together more 
y in a town than ina village. Children and adolescents appear to 
е gangs more generally in town than in country, and these exert 
Powerful influence over the individual's development for there are 
vA of them. The most striking example of this trend has T 
extr. the growth of the “teenage” cult, where the к 
со Š spending money and extra independence has produced а $ 4 
Nscious distinctiveness of outlook and taste. One consequence о 


t 

ase developments is that many parents and вие me an 

veung gulf of i i wing up between them- 
mutual rehension groWIng 

e as Sir C. Snow has 


eid and their children. In another setting, а bs 
M. Qut, we find research scientists developing а common ou 

» arising from their common interests and background, quite 
Markedly different from that of literary men- There is evidence of a 


simi fere: 
milar polarisation of the adherents of “pop” culture and those of 
management and 


mag aditional “top” culture. In large firms, ment ап 
and de Workers may often come to know one another less ш rd 
trick], umanly than in small firms. On the international sca s 
igb € of tourists and missions never breaks down the wr m к 
rri of one country from those of another. In all t зе сат li 
in thei; re, one sees very large numbers of people becoming impen 
ec r own groups and, despite all the new means of commun " 
oming less able to understand members of other groups. Hence 
215 
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the growing talk about "communication", The essential point d 
large masses of people can pass their lives within the confines o ч 
own groups and a wall of mutual incomprehension grow up betwe' is 
the members of different groups. They can develop a different d 
look on life and a different set of values, even to the extent of nevi 
really understanding what the others are talking about. Fist 

Hence two implications of great importance for the teacher. E 
is the tendency towards an increasing gap between the adult an y 
teenager in the secondary school, which needs to be bridged. em 
is the pupil’s need to be equipped to deal, after he has left schoo 
with the situation that has been described, 


2. THE Process or COMMUNICATION 


Before going on to discuss ways in which these tasks can be a 
taken, it is necessary to look more closely at the process of "e e 
ication itself, It is often assumed that all that is meant 1s үер 
talking to one another. But, as any husband and wife will ыы У, 
that does not necessarily result in mutual understanding or sympat А 


or 
dmi at U.N.O. have often degenerated into propagande ^ 
S'anBing matches, The first criterion of effective communica 
must be mutual unders; 


. i a 
А tanding. It follows that to provide a pimp 
anguage is not enough; one has to enable mutual confidence 

| ;. РИПБ up and consolidate. Р f com- 
gain, it is often thought that the only effective medium o 


: ы: ords; 
he fact is that far more is involved than W a 
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criterion of i i 

з ae 58 communication is mutual understanding, and 

ecd ce agr mutual confidence and sympathy. Second: com 

аз. n pom mue than the transmission of facts or logical 

н: ы ы von the transmission of feelings, attitudes and 
; > is to a great ex у 

ие EN xtent by gesture, tone, sound and 


3. Сомм 
UNIC. 
ATION OF UNDERSTANDING AND OF Monzs or THOUGHT 


It is desi 

Personal, — next to look briefly at some of the main areas of 
the practical ta — social development of school pupils and discuss 

One may Бы ч бейиш пон between teacher and pupil. 
Starting-point а Шу ith the normal school subjects. Here the natural 
of hist, arr ait inquiry is to ask how best to communicate the facts 
Will often get eA and the other subjects. Verbal statements alone 
аге useless: а Mii м owhere. This is not to say that verbal statements 
vision, can tell acher in an infant school, Sir Brian Horrocks on tele- 
with Bh for a story about some historical or religious character 
Spoken word E and vividness, relying almost exclusively on the 
every device 2i та for much basic information the teacher needs 
the significance. is disposal if his pupils are to see the implications, 
motion pic биген p the facts they learn—he needs the film strips, the 
is techniques , i е demonstrations, the class visits and the rest of 
niversity rm s Whitehead pointed out 30 years ago and the 
rants Committee have recently re-emphasised, the 


academi 

; Cw TES Ae "f . 
Ma nut "s is in danger of letting its vitality get drained away 
of facts. Facts in themselves have no great value; it is 
f the reality behind the 


Cssenti 
acts, чете s pupil to get at the flavour 0 
ut it is n e wider connexions of the facts. А 
Concerned a only facts and their significance that the teacher is 
: With but the communication of а mode of thought. 
pirical scientific thinking, nor 


listor; 

Orica dene Р 

е l thinking is not the same as em 

i moral or religious thinking. 


Witnesses: 
ichard III? € far was Shakespeare r 
amples are Ь, Or St. Luke on the actions of St. Paul? These ex- 
Comparison ino the reach of many pupils in the schools; but the 
15 quite pra a different newspaper reports of the same current event 
World, to ope ani A dangerous myth is rampant in the academic 
one’s jud € effect that one has to know the facts before one exercises 
treating ^m ent. Anyone who went house-hunting in this spirit, 
D e agents’ descriptions as facts without exercising his 
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ds to 
iri i soon Бе lost. One пее С 
EE pe yy mid 
en nel dm is historical material in such Itivates à 
the teacher must present his е амебе thige СН кка 
the pupil exercises his judgmen: I. mie prs thoug d. 
vic pim ен ей нА um more m Sed pe 
ан K confned to any particular age-range. in ird ata 
brin Observations, recording, езе E Land presentation 
or 9 just as at 15 or 16, t 
се eie ability and interests of the тта, ing: it is more 
z The same principle is true of quantitative heic a d train 
portant to develop children’s mathematical insig 74 mechanical 
them in arithmetical techniques. This is pd es are ripe fo 
techniques are not useful—they are, when t е аиий 
them and when the techniques are the servan 


im 


г VALUES 
4. COMMUNICATION oF APPRECIATION OF V. 


: В ce of facts 
The teacher has to communicate not only the € Sabre but 
and the modes of thinking Characteristic of nd reliant values 
his aesthetic enjoyment, his perception of moral an rong argument 
and his understanding of people. In such matters a $ Cid possible. 
can be made out for avoiding drill and compulsion as f communica- 
In music and the other arts the most effective mode o ortunity w 
tion appears to be to provide children with аа comment 
the appropriate experience together with some excha de S stimulat 
With an enthusiastic teacher. The latter can ret luii) Mozart $ 
interest by giving some background information abou well to avo! 
Childhood or Beethoven’s deafness; otherwise he does ent. Tn the 
adverse criticism and merely express his own enjoym 
moral and religious sphere the 


‚ upils in 
more frequently than is generally recognised. If one drills pup? 
moral rules one may, in the cli 
merely be inciting the 
tend to learn deeper | 
and religious 


is willing to face th 
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= реа еы the third, can be made alive and real for the pupils 
of the ee, б a discussion ofa film or television programme. Some 
with pw. ite exciting and searching discussions I have myself had 
and n ils ranging in age from 13 to 30 have been on selected films 
ног nen e programmes. “Dixon of Dock Green”, the popular 
en : a about a London policeman, raises a variety of questions 
of the "€ ority. A film like “Room at the Top” raises vital questions 
mie “a ation of sexual morality to personal responsibilities and 
gets b e One of the advantages of this approach is that it often 
room ind the guard of the formal impersonal language of the class- 
this s о the vivid dialect and feelings of the out-of-school life. In all 
victi work the teacher has to aim at encouraging the building of con- 
a ы based on insight, rather than aim at telling his pupils what is 
ibo wrong. He often has to be careful how he tells them what he 
ДОСЫ right or wrong; a condemnation 1s easily implied by an in- 
ous statement through the context or the tone of voice. : 
эч is as well to stand back and ask what is being communicated in 
with moral and religious discussions. The first thing that еси 
2 o s pupils is that one takes their point of view — E: а 
is im uu them and their own perceptions of morality. | we s 
iat act the fundamental basis for most civilised шы Е on 
tr Pects other people, is considerate and tolerant towar s them, 
Cats them as human beings. Divorce and extra-marital intercourse 
Jun be reduced to negligible proportions if people really respected 
ers as persons. In so far as one communicates this attitude to the 
ан опе is laying the foundation stone of an adult morality. е 
to рй effect of this approach is to make one's pupils more receptive 
ӘНЕ S comment and advice. That is, it aids the teacher in the com 
ang tation of his own insight into moral and psychological quessoen 
the his own aspirations and ideals. The tendency ues cie es 
- Pupil to erect a barrier against the teacher who tries | st sci 
: *r moral sense. Thirdly, this approach helps the teacher P 
ate the pupil’s capacity for mutual understanding and insight. 
*- Communtcation оғ CONSTRUCTIVÉ ATTITUDES TO AUTHORITY 
A third a ife i ich the teache mi 
tain Me org r Сш P paci social responsibilities. Three 
«Beets in particular call for attention: the political responsibilities of 
co lemocratic citizen; the economic responsibilities of a citizen E this 
ntry; and the relation of the individual to problems of authority 
€rever he meets them. The economic aspects are difficult to im- 


r needs to communicate a 


Cer 
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; only in 
press on our pupils before the sixth form stage, сш E 
conjunction with carefully planned visits to in aeri: elu 
cial establishments. The responsibilities of the de н EE T 
however, are intimately connected with his ui dap uus greater 
general, and here most teachers are in a position o | 
otential influence, : e is the 
| The major factor that has to be taken into Барне gee а 
profound shift in people's attitudes to authority that is 


f 
e В spheres 0 
of the mid-twentieth century. This is to be seen in most sp 


P by the 
life. Many teachers and parents are confused and ты ee 
difficulties of exercising effective discipline over their Med dy-b oys" 
the teacher this is not merely a matter of dealing уш the schoo 
in big cities but of overcoming sheer apathy towards whe uch as the 
has to offer. The customary authorities of the past, Бай, enged ог 
church and the upper social classes, find themselves e ta arising 
ignored. The world asa whole is tormented with the pro 


. hich 

tries, W. 
from the upsurge of the more backward races and countries, 
appear to be unwilling to acce. 


This means that опе of th 
attempt to develop in his р 
those in authority, of takin 


: о the 
di К : ating © 
buting his own view clearly and straightforwardly and of acl habits 
views of persons in authority as genuine and reasonable. ap 


mentioned, wi 
for that com 


to authority can be com: 


cpm main- 
appreciation and respect, and is conspicuously honest, and im ctive 
tains his own firm Standards, In Short, the conditions of € 


—=ы 


3^ 
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Me paciens in this sphere are very similar indeed to those in the 
dis а A i and religious spheres. It is not difficult to see why 
Mie oes} е so: in all these cases the teacher’s task is not to drill 
де жы es certain habits but to nourish certain natural intuitions 
the cli ptions in them which they catch from the teacher and from 
Climate of opinion he creates. 

"Neri а mutual confidence, the teacher can set about systema- 
pei ds. awing his pupils into closer partnership with himself. He 

egin with distributing minor responsibilities as these become 


a | I 
parent and natural. He can proceed to adapt his academic work 


t i 1 i 
9 suit the felt needs of the pupils, so that what he has to offer is real 
anise his work in 


pag, ЖШН to them. He can attempt to organis 
— ay as to increase for his pupils the opportunities they get for 
work g under their own direction. This may be done by individual 
fera i a or by making a large part of the work practical. 
his oy these early stages, which may take a year or two according to 
to or is skill and the general temper of the school, he may proceed 
not ganise his work on the basis of small semi-independent groups, 
perhaps unlike those of a good scout troop, and develop the 
Pupils’ capacity for initiative and responsibility in those groups. , 

e hus it is possible for the teacher to create conditions in whic 
Fi communicate to his pupils his own positive attitudes to the 
dcm of authority and mutual consultation. ‚Не cannot convey 
nin е attitudes if he does not possess them, but if he has ы begin- 
d gs of them and is bold enough to experiment he may learn to 
develop both in himself and in his pupils а positive, constructive and 


In я 
dependent approach to authority. 
F IMAGINATION 


6. COMMUNICATION OF INNER WoRLD © 
г and more refractory problem. 


Finall : 
y one must consider a deepe 
n the preceding sections the assumption has been that the teacher 


as to communicate to his pupils something from his own experience 


and outlook, or from the common stock of traditional wisdom. 
f thought, or 1t may be values 


1s may be k a mode о 
and айша. pts гаме to examine another mode of com- 
jo unication of a basically different nature: the communication of the 
nner world of the child in some external form for his conscious self 
9 See and any sympathetic bystander to enjoy. The communication 
ere is from the child to anyone interested, and that includes himself. 


18 H A > А 
Dotion requires some amplification. 


Consideration must begin with two general features of contem- 
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" agreed guiding lines 
porary life. n gin x ien E = | ее putem, ie = 
ive. ch. у 

Mna icon tia moral pattern was laid down by a | it is 

1 Risch, i miot merely broken up into warring : B infuso 
em ignored. There is no official moral line. АП зог est ciate 
arg 7 Fick rts of ways; the variety and a fusing, The 
на is immense and for the young extremely Fm ordinary 
second feature to be recognised is the superficiality 9 rammes or the 
life. If one looks Systematically at television ves ity; and if one 
popular press the overriding impression is of at к a that the 
looks at the audience research figures it seems m Beethoven get 2 
majority of the public want it so. Shakespeare ia it still is a tiny 
following, and this following is in fact peu ath to wisdom 
minority, 'The ordinary man not only has no clear Las appear to s 
or guide to the fundamentals of human life; he не of pupils 
Very much concerned to get one. Yet the great Eo ese are sweep- 
Boing out from the Schools are decent individuals. Шоп people but 
ing generalisations to make about а society of 50 mi " 

be supported, " is for fir 

This situation Suggests that an urgent need of the aud life. 
civilised Convictions about life, for a stable core of inner vil to a con- 

is may or May not be religious; for a churchman it ptr э 9 
Siderable extent be religious; but churchmen have no of the basic 
© essence of it, perhaps, is а grasp necessity» 
man life, a realisation of the sheer brute - 


ion on à 

“ample illustrates the effect of any eee 6 
State of mind: “Miss R ‘Victorian’ 10 
he was an only child, Both parents were ‘Vic life after 
Outlook. . . . She had difficulty in adjusting herself to office nded t° 
tively Sheltered school environment. She bn d work- 
be quiet and subdued an Was imposed on by her superiors ur Ё 
mates alike, Her Parents contrived to restrict her, E to 50 
limited pocket money and, even when 19, refusing to allow Under 
on holiday with a gir] friend or have a bicycle of her own. d head- 
ncreasingly tense and develope 


these conditions she became į ressively 
aches. She was derided by other ШВ... and became prog 


| 


| 
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less self-co es 
ол heoa 

опе о; dA Ipitating event wa: { 
potui ims p friends she had. She made нр -. 
of her il d p obtained considerable insight into the mechanism 
cheerful, but * er self-confidence increased and she became more 
her ЗОБ pa er torticollis was unchanged. She remained shy and 
situations whi ar restricted by this, and by her reluctance to face 
her hostilit : 7 increased her tension. She was acutely aware of 
own — Sh hs parents, but ‘Just could not face them' to use her 
the group s Sh e had had twenty hours’ psychotherapy before joining 
to take m i e le eem several ‘misfit families’ before feeling able 
In fact, the ins € first one she was very tense and almost speechless. 
ing ‘mother’ "onm y’ she took part in happened to include a domineer- 
the correct wa 10 а in the scene began to instruct the others as to 
ecome very oe ат mid the problem. The patient was seen to 
away from the Pik L m the face and tremulous. She turned further 
anging the tabl ги er’ and expressed an immense amount of anger, 
subdued self T etween. them and shouting, most unlike her usual 
show of emoti e ‘mother’ sat back amazed, but recognized that this 
attack, The = was part of the patient's illness and not a personal 
much more d. eventually stopped her attack and sat back very 
Comments and s than usual. The audience supported her in their 
e patient achieved an increased status with the whole 


Comm А 
unit 

y. On her next week-end leave she went home and for the 
esentment with her parents. 


ey did not know how I felt 
her bicycle and given much 
pital a month later. In 

le and her torticollis 


ad ө 
in m completely. A year later 
Social lif, mployment, with many frien 

“It fe than most girls. . . . 
ently s obige noting ... that a 
Bress = si patient considerab 
Previous din Ssible in five minutes ‘actin, 4 
oth to her cussions. Very significant alterati 
after the į parents and to other people genera 

a incident in the ‘family’.” (1) 
ое is clear evidence that zm certain circumstances the 
giving expression to inner emotions and impressions can 


ave th, 
€ effect of enabling the individual to get a better understanding 


Ithough psychotherapy had appar- 
le intellectual insight, more pro- 
g out’ than in many hours 
ons in her attitudes 
lly occurred rapidly 
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down 

of himself and his relations with other people, s „и 
barriers which were not surmounted by ordinary t oug eto 
sation. But the above somewhat crude example conveys еее 
the profound satisfaction or excitement of the p inclined 
expression. This is a commonplace to those who have А a, IMS 
children touched with the creative spirit, whether in ra 2 e 
painting, pottery or making models. It is in some i ran anid omm 
faith to claim that these experiences are of the same kin darin two 
have the same effects as the ones described earlier; and Hd of cons 
can have the effect of deepening the pupil's inner resources pater 
viction and sensitiveness. But those who have had much exp 
of creative/express 
mentioned, or have 
may be willing to grant its validity. 
From the teach 
question of all is ho: 
they work from so 
selves. It is all too 


a medium in whi 
And certainly if he j 
of his pupils he should consider 
Course designed to 
in that medium, d 
Өү im to Say: 
Second, he must Ье sensitive to what a child has it in him to 


2 ing from ? 
He has to have a Sixth sense which perceives what is coming 
child's heart, and hi 


H only 

clp him to develop it. If he finds that a sued к 
reproduces Second-hand clichés Һе must try different topics wo 

of expression until he finds something which brings him to life. о, 
Thirdly the teacher requires to understand what he him 


Y ils’ imaginative 
aiming at—namely the communication of the pupils 
Impressions and feelin 


: B5; and beyond this, and more import at 
deepening of their insight into People and into values. ‘This Jities, 
that he has to be thoroughly familiar with the characteristic n 
experiences, j Pirations of the various ages, and xia does 
А 2 of the "gang-age" from 8 to ro gans palling 
well to give as paintin от modelling subjects topics like сеа six 
mbing trees with my friends”, or ne сай 
at the Cub Раск”, дұ 14 with mime and impromptu drama 0 out іл 
My family getting breakfast and going 


ing some 
the advisability of pagar mmo 
develop his own expressive powers and sa 
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the morning", or “Jean comes home an hour late in the evening". 
In other Words one needs to provide one's pupils with opportunities 
for ‘wor! king out in expressive/creative form the underlying emotions 
ai Imaginative impressions which fill their minds at these ages. 

t may well be argued that drama, mime and dance-drama link up 
with film and television study as potentially the most valuable of the 
Various media, simply because they provide the best opportunities 
for deepening insight into people and values. Given the mutual 
Confidence between the teacher and his pupils the above approach 
may enable him to develop in his pupils that inner life and conviction 
Which will withstand the confusion and frivolity of the modern world. 
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А COMPARATIVE STUDY OF 24 
ADOLESCENT'S E шин 
OF HIS PARENTS AND TEAC 


by D. S. WRIGHT | ' 
Senior Lecturer in Education, Culham College, Abingdon 


INTRODUCTION 


uestions: 
HE study to be reported here was prompted ру р have 
I. What sort of conception do secondary 11006 m their con- 
of their teachers, and how does this differ fro 
ception of their parents? ith teachers than 
2. Do these subjects identify themselves more wit 

parents? 

The influence an ad 
related to the so. 
time when, it is 
€scents, 


: be 
ult has over an adolescent нй] фей а 
Tt of conception the adolescent has of with adol- 
commonly said, adults are out of 008 der which 
there is urgent need to study the conditions un 


Tis his is | 
they can Positively influence adolescent peanuts, d girls їл 
particularly true of the influence of teachers upon boys die present. 
their last year at School. A first step is to examine t 
Situation, influence would 

One of the Most potent mechanisms of personal in Р А growing 
appear to be identification. Unfortunately, in spite o 
iterat 


ure on the subj 
over how identificati 
measured. A reader 
Conclusion (т) th follows 
facts to theorise In the present study, the author 

Argyle (2) in defining i 


t 
я " reemen 
ect, there is still considerable disag 


е 
the mo 

ther person. The closer these are, erson. 

aid to be identified with the other р 
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the individual can be s. 
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In order 
ne colla а answers to the questions initiating the study, it 
ау тс еш of five concepts; these are the Self, 
subsidiary ia ather, and Ideal Self or ego-ideal. As a further, 
with fente os ш; it was decided to test whether identification 
а given Шып m to the sort of conception classmates had of 
conteptionsof кш ее a measure was taken of each subject's 
lib sabiei жоны 7 is classmates; the average rating received by 
eyes of the rest ofthe гта даа the sort of person ће was in the 


METHOD 


Bec: : 7 
ánd нс gi a from the point of view of completing 
measuring Es emantic Differential was chosen as the main 
Personality me ument. The Semantic Differential is rare among 
theory; mum C in being related, if tenuously, to learning 
With it (бее. Os er єз impressive quantity of research has been done 
Of a series of good, (3), and Scott Moss, (4)). It consists, simply, 
ach scale m © this case, eighteen, bipolar, 7-point rating scales 
ranged as follows: 


Obstinate: — :——: . р А 


At th 
€ top of each series of scales would be a concept, for 
. With this concept in 


as in 

"nene study, "Me as I really am" 
tick in hat ar ject is invited to go down the list of scales, placing a 
and appro ie. on each scale which he feels to be the most accurate 
mittal jud Dm 'The central space represents a neutral, noncom- 
апа obe d ent. Each subject is asked to act on his first impression, 
The hl d general feeling rather than to start arguing with himself. 
3). The instructions for administration can be found in Osgood 
es time taken in completing a set of eighteen scales would 
Sistent] three minutes. Scoring, in the present study, was con- 

n from left to right, the first space scoring 1, the last 7. 

. 4€ greatest problem was the selection of scales, since it was 
the main dimensions of personality 
end it was decided to make use of 
Personali for Cattell’s dimensions of 
ity are based upon one рег ^s judgment of another, and 
irs of opposites. Certain 


аге 
expr essed in bipolar form, 
ight of Osgood's work, and the 


example, 


Ordi 
ding was changed slightly to та 
all Cattell’s major factors were 


ar 
Y modern pupils. Examples of 
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«Р|аіп-Соой- 
A «tra scales were added, namely "P yes ith 
P a "Rich Poor". Details of the scales will be given wit 
esults. К h boys 
s The subjects totalled 105; бо were girls, and 45 hin hen ing 
and girls were at single sex, secondary modern schoo п r classes was 
semi-industrial town near Oxford. The distribution » n-26, and 
as follows: Girls: 4x 1-27, and Low Fifth 1—33; Boys: 4^ 
C 1-19. я owing 
Ы АП subjects completed Semantic Differentials for um а really 
Concepts: “Teachers as they usually are", “Му father A “Ме as 1 
is", "My mother as she really 15”, "Me as I really am", lass as he 
would most like to be", and each other member of the P^ worded 
really is. It will be noted that the concept for teachers is individual 
as to evoke a stereotype rather than the picture of an the girls’ 
person. This was forced upon the author because in ight have 
School, it was felt that the rating of individual teachers m am that 
undesirable repercussions afterwards. It is hoped, howe p du 
the result would be near enough to the mean rating of in 
teachers for the difference to be unimportant. evolved. 
In order to preserve anonymity a coding scheme was d efforts 
The experimenter spent about a morning with each class, an ature of 
were made to ensure that the pupils fully understood the d them. 
the scales, and had an appropriately serious attitude towar 


RESULTS ach 
€ 
The mean scores for boys and for girls were calculated for 
of the cales and for each 


ute 
of the five main concepts. Belate т 
Paring concepts о and parents, it is useful pole e: us à 
the pattern of the €go-ideals of these subjects, for this give у, the 
direction of evaluation for each of the scales. In table I od the 
scales are ordered according to the degree of extremeness © cale. 
mean rating, that is, distance from the central space on the a os 
Each scale is represented by the Single adjective which indicate = 
ideal direction, As can be seen, the ideal ratings for both boys к 
girls are Consistently in the Same direction, with the exception ad 9 
"Hard-Soft" scale ideal for boys is slightly in the dire 


f teachers 


» Where the h the 
of Hard, and for girls slightly in the direction of Soft. Tu the 
direction of evaluation for the various dimensions is in gener ably 
same, the degree of ‘valuation of the scales varies consider 
between boys and girls, 


ани. 
ee 


: than Parents. Thus teachers are more clever, 
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TABLE I 
Boys Girls Boys Girls 
: Нарру Нарру то Trustful Adventurous 
kilful Popular тї Popular Persevering 
3 Adventurous Patient 12 Goodlooking Strong 
4 Clever Trustful 13 Easygoing Peaceful 
5 Knowledgable Skilful 14 Rich Rich 
Successful Clever 15 Calm Ordinary 
Е Strong Successful 16 Hard Knowledgable 
Patient Goodlooking 17 Peaceful Calm 


9 Persevering Easygoing 18 Ordinary Soft 

The rank order correlation between the evaluation of the eighteen 
Scales by the boys and by the girls is :57. The tendency is for boys 
to value achievement qualities more highly than girls, and for girls 
to stress qualities of personal relationship. It is noteworthy that both 
boys and girls place happiness much higher than wealth. 

The ratings for parents, teachers, and self, form a somewhat 
Complex pattern in relation to the ideal, though it can be said, first, 
that almost without exception parents are rated closer to the ideal 


than the self. In certain respects, teachers are closer to the ideal 


skilful, persevering, 
rich and knowledgable than parents. Girls rate teachers as more 
knowledgable than their ideal. They also rate teachers as e 
Successful than their parents, and boys rate them as more ad- 


Venturous. h 

At the other extreme, both boys and girls rate teachers as a: г 
rom the ideal than themselves on a number of smi ad 
teachers are a good deal less easygoing, trustful, happy, POP! ама 
Peaceful than both their parents and themselves. Girls rate Wer 
2$ less Strong, and much less patient than барала me 
Parents; and boys rate them as less goodlooking Шил " уе tient and 

Boys rate teachers as less calm, strong, ма: е р irls rate 
Strong than their parents, but more 80 than к te gom 
teachers as less calm, adventurous and goodlooking ^ scales 
Parents, but more so than themselves. aptos ге надо ‘confused 

ard-Soft”, and *"Unusual-Ordinary ; аге сй neutral value 
*cause the ideal rating is in both instances close to 


i ir fathers as 
ie their teachers and their 
he scale, Boys rate both Ives and their mothers as less 80; 


arder than the ideal, and themse 1 ? 
Birls rate S pes hard, and both their mothers and am 
Selves as soft, the gap between teacher and mother being very : 
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Both sexes rate themselves as the most ordinary, and teachers as the 
least. 

The significance of these results will be taken up later. We must 
now turn to the second question mentioned at the beginning, 
Identification has been defined in terms of the discrepancy € 
the subject's ideal and his concept of the other person. In ander 
examine whether the pupils identify more with teachers н " 
parents, the mean discrepancies between the ideal self and p le 
the other concepts were computed for each class and over the who 
series of scales. The results were as follows: 


TABLE II 
Boys Girls 
4^ Father 1:320 Low Fifth Father 1 323 
Mother 1:404 Mother r3 1 
Self I'552 Self 175 
Teacher 1-590 Teacher 1:800 
4C Father — 1337 4x Mother 1338 
Mother 1:603 Father 1:362 
Self 1:682 


Teacher 1:393 
Teacher — 1:965 Self ind 

These results are unambiguous. "The subjects are, in general 
More identified with their parents than with teachers. The fact da 
teachers are further from the ideal than the self for three of 


classes cannot be taken as evidence of a total absence of identification 
for in the detailed a 


Ccount of the results it was clear that in som 
пе teachers are very close to the ideal. Moreover, anne 
ased upon the total mean discrepancies must depend upon t 
Tepresentativeness of the selected scales. As was to be expecte® 

boys identify more : 


closely wi i ith their mothers; 
the pattern fot gi y with their fathers than with the 


i ini $ i revious 
Tesearch (e.g, Blum, oo clear, but this is consistent with p. 


t ete decided to supplement the above by studying individual 


Mii In identification with teachers. Specifically, two ques 
1008 Were asked: (a) T, identifica 


Н Р К ad 
1 Š tion with teachers associated я 
WH н тершаноп among classmates? and (b) Is identificati 
ап expressi Я :fy wi 
adults? Pression of а genera] tendency to identify 
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significant 

vise i wenig m that were did not present a consistent pictur 
that им uch indications as there were, however e 
ро, wedh n with teachers is associated with being stupid. 
Шаша, ‚ unpopular, soft and giving up, in the eyes of di 

To a 
айны) betw ics second question, rank order correlations were 
неттин en identification with teachers, and ће correspond- 
or father and mother. The results were: 


T TABLE III 
+ Girls 
Father A^ 4c Low Fifth ах 
Mother 45 `55 “41 що 
Th “58 -83 36 ЧЫ 
езе i ee 
correlations were all significant. It might be objected that 


they rea 

pleted EM a personality difference in the way subjects com- 
the терій cales. Those who were cautious, and made more use of 
than those о ‚ would have smaller ideal-model discrepancies 
effect uds s freely used the whole range of the scale, and this 
Central ratin e systematic. To check this, endorsements of the 
identificatio E category wers totalled, and rank orders correlated with 
the conve Я with teachers for each class. No coefficient reache 
Supports moe levels of significance. The evidence, therefore, 
of a more e contention that identification with teachers is an aspect 

general tendency to identify with adults. 


DISCUSSION 


m these results depend upon 


Since these assumptions 
e not conclusively established 
а) that identification isa 
(b) that the measurement 
d provide an ade- 
personality, and 
э» is truly com- 


A > 
e Ke clusions we might draw fro! 
though in nd of certain assumptions. 
It is as w pe degrees reasonable, ar 
eder cc them. They are: 
9f it use Pea ра of personal influence, 
quately г ere is valid, (c) that the scales selecte 
that ^ siste sample of the dimensions of 
Parable wi е concept “Teachers 25 they usually are 
Havi ith the mean rating for individual parents. | 
erenc ng made these assumptions, WC may | d to draw certain 
Scho i ‚ "The main fact that has emerged is that, in their last year 
н entifie » Secondary modern school pupils are а good deal less 
Shea. with their teachers than with their parents. The ex- 
Pupils ha would seem to lie in the nature of the conception that 
ave of their teachers. For it is clear that this conception 1$ 
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hers . 
; i raditional role that teac 
M um dice etie al at Ru 
[ur ае и а: h teachers, it is restricted to tho: dude 
as the pupils do identify with tea D: hievement. They a 
i i late to academic ac ot seem 
of L'un се bed and knowledge. But they се Lus rie 
t them highly as persons. It is precisely m a vated un 
teachers’ personality which make him es e and popular. 
favourably. Teachers are not happy, easygoing, d less personal rele 
It is often said that school work has less an o S desye editos 
vance for the secondary modern pupil as the ti buts recent 
approaches. At the same time, there has been ‘i e teacher for such 
years to place increasing responsibility upon edel роте of 
things as the mental health, attitudes, values an fulfil this responsi 
adolescents. It would seem that if the teacher is ware to the learning 
bility, and exert a wider influence than one Med that will allow the 
of knowledge, then conditions must be provide land human way, 
adolescent to meet the teacher in a more individua 


outside 
and thus come to identify more fully with him as a person 
his primary role. - 
Finally, it is of interest to note that the opinio arental in- 
expressed that adolescents are, in general, rejecting rn attempt 
ation here. It is true that adults 
tal influence with that of ж! film; 
fantasy figures of television 


n 
ideal tha 
rate parents as closer to the id 


: enta 
s age group and type of child, par 


n sometimes 


fluence, receives no confirm: 
was made to compare paren 
outside school, or with the 


but the consistent tendency + 


the self Suggests that for thi 
inf 


uence is still Very strong. 
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HERBERT SPENCER 
AND THE APOTHEOSIS OF SCIENCE 


by ALAN PRICE 
Lecturer in Education, Queen's University, Belfast 


п 
(concluded) 


ROM thi В А А 
im Sie "dmi of scientific education Spencer turns to education 
| parenthood, and he demonstrates ably that knowledge of such 


subj - 
"bean as physiology, hygiene and child psychology would do 
ards the better rearing of children. He deftly illustrates the 
pacity to educate cannot 


vital i ч 

come pis a and declares that the са 

and Hrs y from habit or instinct but must be trained. His sanity 

Vial dar ration are apparent too in his awareness, at à time when 

garded ons, measurable results and verbalisation were highly re- 
, of their limitations: 

ith is arranged in abnormal order: definitions 

instead of being disclosed, as they 


dy of cases. And then, pervading 
irit to the 


thwarti 

pro dte and a coerced attention to book: 

making s teaching subjects be 

taxing th e pupil a mere passive recipient 
e faculties to excess; the 


"s jdeas—an 
efficient A i that become as 
aside: c. they might be. Examinations being d, books are laid 

rops E e greater part of what has been acquired, rganized, soon 

bed of recollection; what remains inert—the art of applying 
of acc ge not having been cultivated; and there 
urate observation or independent thinking (27). 


Wi Р 
Isely, then, educators should keep in harmony with the natural 
rete examples before abstrac- 


se A 
quence of learning, providing cone 
onstration and books only when they 


t 
и. observation before dem n | 2 
to im у real needs. Above all, the body is precious, one's first duty 1s 
м е a healthy animal, Spencer argues, again dwelling on the suffer- 
wi NES by ignorance of hygiene, and lapsing into sentimentality 
к the sketch of the wretched parents who would not have lost 
233 


once passe 
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their children had they studied physiology and ethology instead of 
Dante and Aeschylus. Once more comes the typical simple-minded 
view that the degree of happiness and usefulness in life is inexorably 
bound up with the degree of obedience to Nature's laws: 


here are the indisputable facts:—that the development of children in mind 
and body follows certain laws; that unless these laws are in some degree 
conformed to by parents, death is inevitable; that unless they are in a great 
degree conformed to, there must result serious physical and mental defects; 


and that only when they are completely conformed to, can a perfect maturity 
be reached (28). 


Here, as in other parts of his book, Spencer does not say what agè- 
group he has in mind, though from his feeble joke about the conven- 
tional school course being preparation for monastic orders only it 
would appear that he was thinking of children. If so, he was mistaken. 
The fact is that children are celibates. For them the subjects pro- 
posed would barely be comprehensible or congenial, though they are 
as experience has shown, suitable for adult classes. The passage 15 
one more example—the section dealing with preparation for citizen- 
Ship, and making a case for Sociology and against the customary 
inordinate stress on military and political history, is another—of the 
creativeness of Spencer's mind and of his original insight into human 


needs, particularly those of his time, but it also shows his remarkable 
obtuseness in failin. 


н k g to understand the full implications of his stimu- 
lating suggestions. 
th Test Sp encer's clear predilection for science should have gv 

impression that he is inimical to the arts, he declares that he yield: 
Wika de the value that he attaches to aesthetic culture and its pleasures: 
айа], гаа, sculpture, music, poetry, and the emotions produce 

uty of every kind, life would lose half its charm (29). 

This admiration for 


" 9 15 
art did n tanding of ! 
nature and functio ot produce any unders g 


s is 

ry n—the word “charm” i ealin ап hi 
solit: ; rm" is revi g 
pr viden perception that the processes and results of science could 
ана. tal for poetry— "science excites poetry rather than ея 
himself to ка 0 the silly conclusion that the poet must devo 
as any airs d n fact, Spencer shows himself as ignorant Ti 3 
as "arts occu assicist might be of science, His conclusions : 
leisure part кй crum Part of life, so should they occupy . 4 
х ation and en: every 
is based on Science" that the “highest Art of ple 


А *” (30) are, as Cavenagh says (31) “palp?. 
absurdity . . . there is no use wasting ink or aed anyone who i 
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taken i 

>. р о must be beyond hope". It is more useful, probably, 

укш de Т е pe s obsession with the notion of evolution seems 

eee : im into the error of applying “the laws of evolution” 

MN e for much material and biological phenomena) to the 
of moral and artistic values, where such “laws” are clearly not 


valid. 5 
Because there was evidence of steady development and im- 


prove i i i 
ment in Man's knowledge of science and in Man's control over 
Spencer assumed that similar 


hi ; 
ае and natural environment, 
elopments and improvements should be taking place in the arts, 


and pram 
: cat they would take place if science Were resolutely studied, 
grossly inaccurate assumption which has, unfortunately, become 


Mu accepted. 

" Having satisfied himself that science is t 

"ler ad activities of life, Spencer cont 

be ence and no little disregard of the facts t 
st also as a discipline: 


he most useful study for 
inues with superb self- 
o claim that science is 


PP lai be quite sure that the acquirement of those classes of facts 
best Seed most useful for regulating conduct, involves а mental exercise 
the bea ed for strengthening the faculties. It would be utterly contrary m 
gaini utiful economy of Nature, if one kind of culture were needed for the 
ing of information and another kind were needed as а mental gymnastic 


(32). 


This i А 

боп is the kind of utterance, unb 

ia е from anyone else, would have been likely to arouse Spe 
rn. Following come the notions that science is the supreme agent 


both for developing powers of judg also for fostering тог 


па] 
2 а then, finally, Spencer make: Y S: 
of prising assertion: “that the discipline of scienc? js superior to tha 
zi SUF ordinary education, because of the reli ш nn 
i (33), for a student observing through science the “invaria 
me серме of cause and effect - - - 1 
Бр in the ordained constitution of things - -- 
clie submit that are both inexorable and benefice 
pa leve in a moral order in the universe and in some 
radise, since "the proces? of things i$ eve 
iness" (33): Here one is at the 


Pencer, and the tone becomes nearer to that of the my: 


that, if it had 


acked by evidence, 
ncer's 


d science are endowed 


Scienti 2 

lentist. Concepts of evolution, : 
l * В 

s qualities ніў only associated with God. The universe 15 

inciple. and science alone can under 

ms, and then 


суо}; 
Sta, 'ying according to some pr 
fi and co-operate with this process 
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i kes his 
t, in a summary at the end of the first essay in the book, mak 
А B 
den fervent appeal for science: 


i worth? 
Thus to the question we set out with—What dii es € For 
—the uniform reply is—Science. This is the verdict on s еш], ii alè 
direct self-preservation, or the maintenance of life = resumes bur alils 
important knowledge is—Science. For that indirect se p күз 
we call gaining a livelihood, the knowledge of greatest va lanes n$ be 
For the due discharge of parental functions, the proper Б life, pit and 
found only in—Science. For that interpretation of nd conduct; the 
present, without which the citizen cannot rightly regu ace roduction and 
indispensable key is—Science. Alike for the most perfec edm = 
present enjoyment of art in all its forms, the needful -— end religious— 
Science, and for purposes of discipline—intellectual, moral а 
the most efficient study is, once more— Science (34). 


i : ith its strong, in- 
This is an outstanding piece of rhetorical prose, with its , 


auses— 
sistent rhythms, its cunningly modulated stresses and p 


Сарт, „Жу $ LS ach pause— 
pointing irresistibly the word “Science ^; the climax of e P 
its positiveness, 


Which links зис 
"indispensable key” 


Р Е врела H row- 
meaningless, Here Spencer has expressed an optimistic faith, grow 
Ing in his day, in sc 


faith Suffusing his 
Cocksureness, $; 


desiring a рапасе 
relieve one of fy 


in the 
rst seemed so perplexed, has become, 


ig the 
‘ence is 
inquiry, comparatively simple . . . the study of S eterna! 
best Preparation for all ¢ ese orders of activity. ... Necessary а 
as are its truths, all Sci 


ence concerns all mankind for all time (35). 


ps at the 
> Indications of Spencer's awareness ear 
matter was not аз simple as he usually assumed. He says $ roac 

though rather inconsistently for one advocating a scientific арр 


«ee tion is ЧО" 
to all matters, that at Some stages deliberate simplification 
avoidable, and, nice] 


; pe. ows 
Y gauging the temper of his time, he y^ often 
precept and example that even unrestrained enthusiasm і 
essential in starting Breat movements: 
= š wer- 
Enthusiasm, pushed even to fanaticism, is а useful тобур on 
perhaps an indispensable оце, ++. Hence of those who regard edu 


"There are, however 
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intellectual or 

а moral, as the panacea, 

eae » , we may say that their ш i 
аер а. use; and that perhaps it is part of the ie e Emu 
at their confidence cannot be shaken (36) ина 


But he thinks “ i 
s "true education is practicabl 
A dai e only by a tr ilo- 
ii в 7); опе should not expect from a child am seer 
al goodness” (37), and “though imperfections of nature may 


be dimini i 
minished by wise management, they cannot be removed by it" 


(36); and lastly that “Чо educate rightly is not a simple and easy thing, 


but a complex E i i 
Fiches н = ecd difficult thing, the hardest task which 
и other chapters of Spencer's book may be seen as the 
viram € of the principles enunciated in his first chapter. 
ostrea apter on Intellectual Education he deplores the habit of 
vidis y qi inia. everything on the authority of the teacher, and, 
af dh g on Rousscau, pleads soundly for the training of the powers 
servation and for the practice of finding things out for oneself: 


"d wra ша this and to show it the other, is not to teach it how to 

Chil avers awe — it a mere recipient of another's observations. . - + 

en dnt uld be led to make their own investigations, and to draw their 
erences . . . the process of self-development should be encourage 


to the uttermost (38). 
H ; : 
e stresses that education should be a pleasurable, independent 
tlines and exemplifies seven principles 
ows, in some detail, how they may be 
alozzi, he is min 


applied i : 
pplied in the case of geometry- Leaning on Pest 
ng that education must conform to the 


evelopment and must provide the right facts 
i s to be groping towards 


in the right manner at the 
lum and activity methods later established 


by Si ч : 
d Sir Percy Nunn and the Hadow Report. Yet again, amid much 
at is fresh and constructive, there are one or two flaws, the most 


ета the recapitulation theory, picked up and misinterpreted 

folloy omte, that “the genesis of knowledge in the individual must 

that m the same course as the genesis of knowledge in the race an 
education should be a repetition 


I of civilization in little” (39). 
n the third chapter too Spencer's love for a plausible generalisa- 
t the importance 0 


nes t anxiety to bring ош rtan f causality lead him 

colin oe forth the notorious and unscientific doctrine of the y 

calls it ^s natural consequences a «divinely-ordained method" he 
. But, in drawing up some useful everyday 


Шеп rules for punish- 
t, he tacitly abandons 1t and unconsciously implies that the 
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А оша be condition en 

“pleasurable аа ва — of his ү 
шше Бу riis i ser ds of noteworthy peer e prem ia 
оно эж ortance of consistency, and points — ever being 
cone a ve revent improvement in education from un. higher 
adults themse or The educator must carry on his е M cn 
as era jen nature as he educates his pupils, Dui trains and 
nice education “is twice blessed—it blesses ае 
in that's trained" (до), Spencer wisely affirms, e ые е need for 
ate understanding of children reiterates the iik in the final 
patience and love. This quality is even ae à Spencer intelli- 
chapter, perhaps the happiest in the ied m the regimen of the 
gently and humanely applies himself ме үз a of modern science 
nursery and the school to the established trut hs ing needed for two 
(41), and demonstrates, in some detail, the y En chapter, the 
of the most important activities set forth in "Hardly ever before 
Preservation of health and the care of offspring. Ha a style, aptly 
ance been given in so Mon We Spencer 
examples and anecdotes. Тай z his time, 
es, the data for which did not pene matters 
ng and exercise” (42), and in this, and in s lea for im- 
reverence for the human body, his fine p nd the cult 
education, his condemnation of por gees а prophet, 
of examinations, he proved himself a true and nota better, ап 
warning his age of its errors, urging it towards d to tread. 
indicating Some of the paths that future generations teen ef opinion 

Following the publication of Spencer's book, a clima that John 
favourable to scientific education developed, so much so ed to sug” 
Stuart Mill in his Inaugural Address at St. Andrews seem ridden БУ 
gest that the humanities were in danger of being over 
science, 


i marked: 
of alarm scarcely called for”, Spencer re 
Still science moved i 


А jentific 
е “On the Best Means for Promoting 5 pei 
Education in Schools", and by Essays оп а Liberal eae d of the 
was, perhaps, the most seminal and comprehensive sympos Natural 
century. The contribution by R. M. Wilson, “On Teaching Шу 
Science in Schools”, was singularly useful as he had been pde sore 
teaching science at Rugby since 1859. Such inspiration Clarendon 
needed, for the Public schools were lagging behind. The from the? 
Commission declared in 1864 that the virtual exclusion fr 
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of science was “а plain defect and a great practical evil”, and recom- 
mended that provision should be made for science (43). By degrees 
this was done, more or less willingly, encouraged by headmasters 
such as Thring, always by the indefatigable Huxley, by Playfair, 
Tyndall and other scientists, by the humanist Mark Pattison. айй, 
less single-mindedly, by Matthew Arnold. The monumental reports 
of the Devonshire Commission show that by 1875 progress had been 
made, but that it was insufficient. Pressure was renewed, and fresh 
impetus came from several sources. The Clarendon and Cavendish 


laboratories began production, polytechnics grew, university colleges 
founded, and so by 


and the City and Guilds of London Institute were 
the eighteen-nineties a vital place for science in English education 
had been secured. Criticism grew of science courses for neglecting 
practical work and promoting the cramming of inert information. 
This applied especially to the many schools who were availing them- 
selves of the Science and Art Department grants for success in 
examinations} “Organized Science Schools” were required to spend 


not less than thirteen out of twenty-three hours a week upon science. 
ted after the 1902 Act, and the 


This gross over-emphasis was correc 
teaching of science was improved through the heuristic methods of 
H. E. Armstrong. There was little change in the position of science 
among the five or six leading subjects in the post-primary curriculum 
up to the 1939-45 War. Since then there has been an unparalleled 
development in scientific education (not always for the right reasons); 
to-day it is palpably in the ascendant, strains of adulation reminiscent 
of Spencer's can be heard, and claims are made, which, if allowed, 
could lead to a dominance of education by science not much less 
complete and unhealthy than that once held by the classics. 
In this tremendous movement Spencer has his assured place. 
€ is not so great as Huxley, who led the campaign for science for 
twenty years and who valued the humanities highly, especially 
English. Yet Spencer struck the most resounding single blow at a 
crucial moment. He compelled attention, and showed the age its form 
and pressure. By 1868 he was prominent in Quick's Essays on 
ducational Reformers, and was well known at home and abroad. 
| ithin twenty-five years of its publication Spencer's Education was 
tae most influential of his vo 


luminous works and had been translate 
6 . 
nto fifteen languages. And it 


"n 
e remains, Says , “with the 
Xi y 

ception of Locke's Thoughts, th 


ed e most widely 
‘Ucation that England has produce 


d" (44). Why, пла. р 
hy was Spencer famous? Why is he still considered important! 
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Considerations relative to the answers to these questions e 
already been advanced here, but the obvious, and probably on a 
portant one, is that Spencer’s book, unlike many books one per 
is eminently readable. His style has an enduring quality w а 
enables his ideas, his tone and personality, to be felt clearly to-d id 
Spencer is always lively; he is continually prodding the readen en 
activity, raising fundamental problems, infusing a mental germ Ene 
seldom fails to produce a reaction; he is enthusiastic and posi A 
his vigour, his apt similes and illustrations, his clever repetitions pi 
judicious pauses to summarise, are all persuasive; they seem logi ke 
and clear, they appear to dissolve doubts and difficulties, and to ss : 
What was complex and wearisome simple and attractive. T x d 
Spencer, a writer on Science, with an artist's sensibility, media 
between a difficult subject an 


tribution to the growth of scientific education is not so much that he 
brought forward an 
made a number of f 
of basic ideas and theories, 


: B ‚а 
т in sonorous language and much amplified . . 
r later and he 


] he epitome of 
ties were tra 


H : H i оге 
| i the obscure and the irrational, their discomfort Бей 
the manifestations of th 


€ Arts? Was he not а quintessential Philistine? (45) 
The answer to these 


x t 
: broadly, yes. Spencer was ds 
primarily the creator о iefs and ideas about science, not t 


à e 
Eee Е Huxley are stronger than his; but he expressed th 
Sclentific attitude in ing and plausible way; he was the 


| 
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a paradox. Spencer is clearly not a cool rational inquirer; he is an 
ardent champion of a point of view. He does not make an impartial 
approach, he fails to consider the case he is attacking, he argues by 
Selected instances, his logic is frequently faulty, and he appeals to 
feeling much more than to reason. He operates as an artist rather than 
as a scientist; and his Education is a remarkable example of the ancient 
art of rhetoric. He “carries truth alive into the heart by passion” by 
insistent rhythms, illuminating images, and terse epigrams. And in 
So doing he impresses many readers who would not have responded 
to the same case set forth in a rational way (47). He also reveals an 
Inconsistency; he does not allow that the art of persuading people is 
an important human activity, yet it is by his skill in this art that he 
wins fame and most serves his cause. For to grasp the truth is not 
enough—it must be communicated in such a way as to move people 
to Tight action. This Spencer did, without fully comprehending. 
It is not too much to say that Spencer was one of the most powerful 
forces in the development of scientific education. And he was 
effective, not through being a good scientist, but, chiefly, through 
being a good writer. 
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uwerys (art. cit., p. 174) quote 


46. Both Cavena i суі) and La 
gh (op. cit., P- xvi) and En А 
Huxley's view (recorded by Mrs Sidney Webb): “Spencer is the most 


original of thinkers, though he has never invented a new thought. 
He never reads; merely picks up what will help him to illustrate his 
theories. He is a great constructor: the form he has given to his gigan- 
tic structure is entirely original; not one of the component factors 


is new." 
Both also quote Jowett С 
physical science, and giv 


in a more general form". | 

47. Though he once believed that truth could be reached only by rational 
means, he later admitted, “‘it is not ideas which overturn the world 
and rule it, it is feeling." Compayré, op. cit., p. 88. 


alling Spencer “а fellow who knows a little 
es back to scientific men their own notions 
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J. E. Sapter and A. М. Силетт, Training for Teaching (Allen and Unwin, 
| London, 1962). 


x e-year 
AT a time when the training colleges are changing over E E m. 
course, and are also under pressure to produce more =. in геш. 
any help іп the planning of work is welcome. The co-author: io dai 
prising book are well qualified for their task; both are a practica 
colleges, and both have the enlarged perspective that comes 
experience overseas, 
The book, which is sub-ti 


> { the 
tled A Three-Year Course, is an outline of 
study of Education for stud. 


ini this 
ents taking the three-year training. In iy 
ch contain all that is 
t of this kind; and t 


ains plen 
further reading, and some ve 


discussion. This mater 
over such fields as 
partly of records of 
Ports of dialo 

1 discussio; 


ial consists partly of extracts from books (оды 
animal psychology, anthropology), = 
ог family situations, with ia panel 
те not provoked by this material to 


actual school 
gue. Students who a 
n must be dull indeed 


Sie x a stical. 
hout the book the writing is clear, human and prac 


Jargon is avoided, but difficult Problems are not made to appear decep- 
Opics covered i 


the 
of the philosophical problems, such as nd 
meaning of freedo i ut the authors appear to assume (2 «1 
ill not be able to cope with very mu 
» Say the authors, “is planned as a study guide rather Lee 
as a text-book, as it Provides an introduction to many topics and shows КЕ 
p hought, Study and discussion,” It is to be hoped th 
second edition will soon be called 


Е at 
Ez for; and it will be interesting to see wh 
revisions may then be thought desirable, 


M. V. C. JEFFREYS 
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Н. C. Dent, The Educational System of England and Wales (University of 
London Press, 1961, 224 PP- 155). 

Jonn Vaizev, The Economics of Education (Faber, 1962, 165 pp. 215.). 
Proressor Denr has put all those interested in the British educational 
Scene further in his debt by adding this up-to-date conspectus to his im- 
Pressive range of publications. His book follows a simple plan: the long 
Opening chapter, giving a most serviceable summary of the evolution of 
education in this country, is followed by a broad sketch of the situation to- 
day, and this is elaborated in detail in the remaining two-thirds of the 
book. The author, rightly, does not confine himself to the statutory system 
but includes chapters on the universities and independent schools. Each 
chapter has a sensibly proportioned and up-to-date bibliography, although, 
naturally, the selection will not please every reader. 

Within his self-imposed terms of reference Dent is conspicuously 
Successful. It is all there, from free transport for school children to the 
Leicestershire scheme, pleasingly free from errors of detail, conveniently 
arranged and lucidly explained, even if the style is at times unnecessarily 
legalistic. It is a measure of our progress in implementing the principle of 

equality of opportunity” that the education of handicapped children gets 
à chapter to itself; and some protagonists of boarding school education 
may feel uneasy on finding that “ «where a special school is necessary, à 
day school is preferable if it offers a satisfactory and practicable solution’; 
that is to say, whenever possible handicapped children are not to be de- 
Prived of home life”. 


Yet it is a pity that the author chose to write a purely descriptive, 


factual outline; it would have gained in depth had “the system” been 
al philosophy and 


Placed within the wider framework of prevailing soci 
economic fact. Moreover, some shrewdly realistic comments (e.g. on the 
Price we pay in “dissonant variety” for the teacher’s freedom) are a far cry 
from the uncritical enthusiasm of the same author’s Secondary Modern 
Schools, but he seems to have a certain natural sympathy with those in 


Authority, which, in conjunction with his straight-forward descriptive 


Approach, invests our educational system with a misleading airof perfection. 
On balance, however, it is no bad thing that a book of this nature should be 
> 


Written by an optimist. For as а handbook for students—and, one hopes, 
many others—it is unlikely to be superseded until the Education Act, 1944, 
is itself erased from the statute book. | 

Professor Dent, although ап educationalist, writes about things as they 
are; Mr Vaizey, although primarily an economist, as his uncompromising 
Style and terminology show, is concerned with how much, and why, 
Ought to be spent on education. Between the wars economists were pre- 
Occupied with the problem of unemployment; to-day the questions of 
€conomiec growth attract them most, and indeed the doyen of these re- 
Searches, Colin Clark, recently had to castigate some trends in “growth- 
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manship". In his book, Vaizey examines the role of education in economic 
| inent 
d begie by citing the views on education of a number ss ер : 
economists from Adam Smith to Alfred Marshall (one is not e dient d 
find that the latter first thought of education as “а national ve jr of 
goes on skilfully to demolish the case of a leading American a e 
laissez-faire policies in educational finance, and then, in the cen н. ablic 
the book, examines the structure and economic implications o E, es 
education as an industry. His summary of a number of айылы idably 
mate the returns to education is particularly illuminating if — 
speculative. These seek to enable us to determine “whether a 3j ‘han 
should be pushed more, or less, on economic grounds (Vaizey’s ita me ihe 
other competing users of public and private funds"; let us hope w 5 
author that, as their accounting methods are perfected, accurate as 


ы ? B -sighted 
ments of returns to education will make it less vulnerable to short-sig 
financial blows. 


esp 


tuals may hold up th 
such countries, or in 


А Е tion- 
ing has a low social status" seems ques 
n the wasti 


free, is w 


N—you s 


h Vaizey's well-known pioneering piece of basic re- 
of Educ, 


z : ; ; work i$ 
ation may be irrelevant, but his new wo 


grateful we must be for having them brought 
€ quality of the essay is uneven—besides 79 
S nsistencies and ape 
В : of the 4-pages chapter on teachers 2 
their salaries, Vaizey’s Writing has more ва distinction (a random 
sample: “Having thus argued about the basis of the thesis, it is necessary 
to deal in detail wi i 


к E d 
with the analysis erected by X as a superstructure”), an & 
reveals an unwarrantable assurance. And there are numer 


i : €gree of self. 
ous signs of haste in the Production of the book, ranging from the painfully 
split infinitive оп р, prts the Promise, on p. 125, of a section on Greece 
which simply remains unfulfilled! То be told that the author was already 
busy upon his next book may explain but does not excuse. 


sibly. Th 
Xciting secti, 
mist and the s 
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With these reservations, this is a significant book, worth reading as it 
Was certainly worth writing. Put broadly, at least three valuable lessons 
can be learned from it: that, as the Report from Pakistan puts it, “good 
education cannot be had cheaply”—and, one might add, bad education is, 
In the long run, anything but cheap, to individuals or nations; secondly,that 
there must be closer links between economic and educational planning; 
and lastly that while the economics of education is an important subject, 
2$ yet inadequately explored, the study of it neither can nor should be 


divorced from relevant social and political considerations. 
R. SzRETER 


D. H. Lawrence, Fantasia of the Unconscious and Psychoanalysis and the 


Unconscious (Heinemann, 1961, 183.). 

THE republication of Fantasia of the Unconscious and Psychoanalysis of the 
Unconscious ought to be an occasion for gratitude, especially amongst 
educationists and all those whose work is centred upon human beings. 
These two “essays” together with Education for the People now at long last 
available in the republished “Phoenix” offer stimulus and nourishment of 
an order not usually found in the vast (and often arid) tracts of proliferating 
educational theory. One would be hard put to it to find in the standard 
works which the intending teacher is advised to study so vital and delicate 
an understanding and so lucid an exposition of the growth and needs of the 
developing individual as is to be found in these writings. 

Let it be said at the outset that these writings are not the work of a 
Scientist—a trained psychologist. Though Lawrence had read various 
Works of psychology and anthropology his line of approach is intuitive. 

awrence wants to write “а science that proceeds in terms of life and is 


established on data of living experience". Thus he creates a “pseudo- 
philosophy" to try to come to grips with the metaphysic on which his art 


depends. Not surprisingly the style is unlike the accepted mode of 
Scientific writing. It registers unmistakably Lawrence's committed eager- 
Dess and his deeply felt concern; its sprightliness and buoyancy preclude 
Portentousness and articulate memorably the flashes of astringent common- 
Sense, 

So now we see we can never know ourselves. Knowledge is to con- 
Sciousness what the signpost is to the traveller: just an indication of the way 
Which has been travelled before. Knowledge is not even in direct proportion 
to being. . . . Yet we must know if only in order to learn not to know. The 
Supreme lesson of human consciousness is to learn how not to know. That is 

OW not to interfere. That is how to live dynamically from the great Source, 
and not statically like machines driven by ideas and principles from the head, 
9r automatically from one fixed desire. ‘At last, knowledge must be put into 
16 true place in the living activity of man. And we must know deeply in 


о 
ТЧег to do even that. 
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Lawrence's understanding of the role of the mind in the сш 
of the “whole manalive" calls for our closest study. To see duc EE el 
ing a kind of cult of the blood in which the mind or the inte Lope enin 
only a marginal significance is to do scant justice either to him or o: id 
For it is on his artist's recognition of the functioning of all аа 
human development that he formulates his theories of education. ги 
tion for him means “leading out the individual nature of each =. ine 
woman to its true fullness” : and he adds pertinently, “you can’t do = its 
stimulating the тіпа”. With this aim held constantly before us, 
poses our sophistries, castigates our evasions and fulminates араш - 
subterfuges; emphasising the need for a responsible acceptance о: e 
situation as individuals in whatever condition life may confront us with. 
And he indicates what the cost of such accepted responsibility is: 


P А еп 
The amazingly difficult and vital business of human relationship has be 


^ E 5 t love 
almost laughably underestimated in our epoch. All this nonsense abou 
and unselfishness, more crude tha; 


to be learned, th 


We should look t 


these essays is Significantly 


siis a —— — o 
ыы ане c c ENT РЧ 
————— ÀÁÀ2: 


Бш ье“ 
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сих пын RE and a half centuries has contributed notably to 
on еи = ай the spreag of knowledge. It is unique because 1t 
I Men E the c haracteristics of a club, an academy, a college and a place 
ch; its contributions are notable because it has been the home and 
laboratory of Rumford, Davy, Faraday, Tyndall, the Braggs and many 
other men of science. d 
‚ Yet in spite of the success of the Royal Institution it has not fulfilled 
Its earliest promise. Its founder, Count Rumford, had in mind an institu- 
tion designed to make widely available the benefits of applied science. His 
aim was mainly philanthropic. He had a vision of the vast changes which 
could have been wrought if what was then known about heat and light 
had been applied to the heating and lighting of houses, to processes of 
manufacture and to everyday living. It was part of his plan to set up an 
open exhibition where useful machines would be on display to be copied 
by manufacturers. (What the Boultons, father and son, thought of this 
can easily be imagined.) He wanted to found a residential technical 
college for artisans. He was frustrated by timidity, shortage of money, 
fears about educating working men above their station, and sheer ignorance. 
After a short period at the head of affairs he left England to make sure his 
Bavarian pension was safe, later married Mme Lavoisier and settled in 
France. 
A great opportunity was lost. After a few precarious years the Royal 
Institution was saved, mainly by Humphry Davy. But its character was 


changed; there was created a tradition of original research which was more 


than maintained by Faraday and which has been nobly continued to the 


Present day. 


Dr Martin describes very clearly many of the major discoveries which 


have come from the laboratories and deals vividly with the lives of those 
who made them. His text is illustrated by excellent photographs and 
supplemented with a bibliography. From this interesting little book the 
reader can acquire a knowledge of some of the fundamental discoveries in 


physical science, e.g. electromagnetic induction and the laws of electro- 
‘ant he can read of them in their historical 


lysis; and what is equally import 
Setting. It can be whole-heartedly recommended. W. J. SPARROW 


Jonn Wirson, Public Schools and Private Practice (George Allen & Unwin 


Ltd. 1962, рр. 142; 18s.). 
ood press. Its limitations and, worse, its 


game for reviewers. And yet it has its uses, 


well and loves. One is rathe 
heavier brickbats than he expects, and 
from advocates of the public-schools w 
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criticisms, and from opponents of them who will reject his proposal bos 
all able and intelligent boys of all economic classes should be educated wi 
leadership on a Janissary system in boarding schools of public-schoo 
character. f 
Some of the charges which he makes against the schools are ones О 
which we are all aware. Some are new. For instance, few people ie 
probably considered how much of a headmaster’s time and energy (шї 
he is head of one of the handful of “top” schools) must be given to pee 
mercial lifemanship. He must devote himself to such things as Ed 
publicity in the "right" papers, getting match fixtures with schools » 
step further up the snob ladder, and pleasing the “right” people, egi 
the extent of promoting the sons of influential parents to positions in 
honour in the school. A headmaster may not have to please many on 
inside his school, but he has to please a great many people outside it- ја 
is in a similar position to that of a managing director of а commerce", 
company except that he must pretend to be moved by intellectual ап 
moral motives when really he is thinking much of the time in terms e 
publicity and useful contacts in the old-boy network. He must add t 
vice of hypocrisy to the usual commercial attitudes. he 
. It is not only the head whose personality is liable to distortion. Th 
lives of the staff are described as purgatorial, except for men who have 
failed to develop beyond Schoolboy tastes and ideas. Mr Wilson admits 
that this immaturity is one of the motives for their having entered the 
teaching profession. They want “to clothe themselves . . . in the public- 
school aura they knew as boys”. The master must have the manner which 
enables him to address a Jaguar-owning parent as an equal, though both 
will be aware of the real difference in status; he is on view, and in a gene 
on duty, the whole of the time; he teaches on Saturday mornings and is eX 
pected to appear at Sunday services; his promotion depends upon Э 
twenty-four-hour day acceptable personality. Even his wife is enlisted; 
E e =з) flags for the causes which the headmaster's wife support 
dione polite! Les =ч attend the right tea-parties. The battle for pe. 
EE ten in uz Mp In many professions, but the business-man or Сї c 
mule fd = - e boards his transport to the suburb; his home; 
public-school master, can be the castle of a private life. 


Mr Wi i ici Y i 
т Wilson is explicit about the inferiority feelings and defensive attitudes 


which the teachers devel 
Op as а i i i 
sl 1 р result of their situation. 


the teachers to look after themselves, and consider the 
hei ead There are indeed many advantages in boarding- 
rie е son puts these fairly, but readers of the book are 
more likely to be impressed by two weaknesses of the public schools which 
he describes with alarming vividness E 
The first of these is the 1а, З 
which they seem to engender, 
devoid of female society, 


ck of human communication at ај Jevels 
He shows the boys imprisoned in world 
and adult problems, without varied social 

" 
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political and religious opinion. He says that many boys at their public 
Schools are unhappy. They fail to achieve success in the narrow channels 
Provided, and all other ways are closed to them. They are in a world made 
by barbarians, demanding only barbarian qualities. There is no place in 
it for the profound, the sensitive, the artistic, the original. Mr Wilson 
links most kinds of conversation with other forms of vice. He says that at 
some schools of more authoritarian pattern, “рїп-ирз may not exist at all, 
and talk about motor-cars and girls may be considerably reduced". One 
must suppose that talk of horses, or, better, dinosaurs, would be encouraged 
but that motor-cars are condemned with jazz as new-fangled and degener- 
ate. And when the boys get home he points out that they cannot communi- 
cate with their parents, who do not understand the world of school, nor 
the queer slang language which their sons talk. Even the staff, he says, 
finds it “amazingly difficult to know what the boys are thinking and 
feeling". 

After having read Public Schools and Private Practice one can imagine 
the finished product of the system as a being afflicted with an incurably 
stiff upper lip who finds great difficulty in talking about anything beyond 
sport and the weather. 

But the most extraordinary characteristic of the public schools as 
depicted by Mr Wilson is the degree of moral chaos which they contain. 
Perhaps we must recognise that practical morality is necessarily a com- 
promise between what the ideal demands, what society expects, and what 
the individual desires. But even if we accept a wordly standard of toler- 
ance, what are we to make of the rin PEE н , 

We are given this list of the faults ых. E as serious and 
ааа Зо hushed voices"! Blatant edm x m = members of the 
staff, stealing, insulting another boy's parents ог pac ground, disloyalty 

, unwillingness to co-operate on the playing field, ex- 
to the boy’s House, osition to religion, and most forms of sexual 
treme selfishness, open ie р «їп some schools homosexuality is extremely 
expression," We a на is widespread іп most of them", and that 
common, and ae Ж most behaviour, even of a most immoral kind. 
“some schools will to baked OF hushed-up. Others will expel boys for 
provided it can Df $ to the cinema or public houses, or to London, for 


offences such as P stealing. It is chiefly the publicity value of the 
homosexuality net the schools are concerned". The more we think about 


this passage the d he is fed up with football and proposes to cut it this 

EN po a plackguard! Smith who says to a friend in another 
afternoon. eni : 
house: “Actually, 2 traitor! As for Perkins, who said “I won’t go” when 
kind of ass- t 
ordered by t 1d b 
that his exploit iih wo 
than the tone У 


offence with whi ore curious it seems. 
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Incarnation, or Thomson’s trip to see West Side Story. Tagging жон 
with these awful offences we find homosexuality. Mr Wilson i e 
his position by arguing that homosexuality is morally indi = 1209 
psychologically harmless, ог that it doesn't happen if ia omae rs wil 
their job. But he makes no comment or defence; he lets it p і 
frivolous casualness. 2. — 
He describes religion in the schools as having a similarly cm 
character. Itis important as a ritual, but if boys become seriously oi 
in it the staff will regard them as “unhealthy”, “emotional”, e тотай 
Strangely, the emotion of the staff is directed more negative. я io 
irreligion, which is regarded as a dangerous enemy, than m h status 
wards religion, which is treated as a genteel acquaintance of hig 
value. " зв plans 
We do not need to spend much time considering Mr ber ie 
for setting up similar schools for all able boys. For one sare, deem 
аге not very practical, since Mr Wilson shows no sign of having vien d 
himself to the disciplines of sociology or administration. For an 


eim Wilson , 
the public schools really are as arid, venal, and uncivilised as Lx damp ` 
ed off the educational map with а 


depicts them, they should be wip 


. a wonder. 
rag. But are they really so bad? Even their worst enemies may 


E. 5. JULL 


J. М. Еши, An introduction 1 
Sons. 1961. 478.). 
E.M. Morr, First S. 
WRITTEN for first y 
Fujii's book has co 


sic iM Le I . It 15 
to specialists in mathematics in Training colleges in England. 
designed to intro 


Е iley and 
o the elements of mathematics. (Wiley 


of 
А Problem of communication and the structure 
language, signs and Symb 


the familiar branches of mathematics alrea 

Readers who are still unfamiliar with the Structures Glos: t 

а М opi umen 

and of sets, groups, rings, and fields will finq this imd ing 

lucidly presented. The introduction of Some historical not 2 25 1G 

interest and frequent exercises, to which there ar ES duds 
i 


© answers, besides а 


1 
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? glossary of symbols and an index of definitions, aids rapid learning of un- 


tiie ge Вен 


a re Oooo 


_ familiar material. 
3 Study of mathematics along these lines should lead to an appreciation 
of structure and underlying unity in much mathematics; but it is essen- 
tially verbal and may prove unpalatable to less able students who have little 
facility with language, or to the scientists whose needs are utilitarian. 
This approach seems most suited to specialists and to Arts students who 
wish to study some mathematics. 

In conclusion, teachers who are already familiar with modern mathe- 
matics and who wish to alter their teaching in line with the recommenda- 
tions of the O.E.E.C. report may find help from the development of the 
subject suggested in this book. 

Mott's book is packed with suggestions for teaching basic mathemati- 
cal concepts to older infants through their activity within a suitably 
planned environment. It is evident that Miss Mott's pupils would enjoy 
their experiences and would be well prepared for more theoretical work; 
it is not surprising that they become enthusiasts for arithmetical pastimes. 

'The book has its limitations in that it describes only one year's work 
and no indication is given of what might be done with exceptionally slow 
or able children. But it will be valued by teachers for the diversity of work 
suggested, and deserves to be commended for showing, again, the value of 
linking subjects in the Primary school curriculum. 

Вотн M. BEARD 


ROUND THE YEAR IN 
PRAYER AND STORY 


by Lilian McCrea 


This book is for Infant Schools and for the 
lower forms in Junior Schools. The text 
consists of prayers, Stories, poems, and 
short pieces of prose, classified under such 
headings as: The Seasons, Days to Remem- 
ber, Festivals, Ourselves and Others, Our 
Homes, etc. The material is suitable for 
both Morning Assembly and the classroom, 
and it provides the teacher with a store- 
house of suggestions, not a rigid, day-by- 
day scheme, 


12s. 6d. net 
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AND NOW TO BUSINESS 
by Peter Hadley 


For young people who are going into 
business, or facing their first interview— 
this book has invaluable advice to offer, 
Careers masters too, will benefit from 
this book, which shows the vital part that 
Business plays in the life of the community, 


15s. net 
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SERIES 

by M. Underwood 

MOVING WAT) 

CLOCKS SOUND 
LIGHTING ELECT: 

HOT AND COLD MÁGNERS Y 
The aim of this new serie; 


out subjects that 
interest to children, i ака оѓ 
investigation, Work uggestin = 
periments appear at the Берт 5 5 ex 
book, which contains gj. 
full-colour illustrations, 


2s. 6d. each 
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LET’S START READING 


by Е. 1. Serjeant, N.F.U.T.D. and 
C. G. Kenway, N.F.U. 


й ies. 
The title states the purpose of пыра d 
The vocabulary, graded and illus RET 
colour, is well within the child's Simply, 
interests and speech; the piotures ара 
clearly and satisfyingly give fort Simple 
and identity to the words агт reading. 
and largely repetitive Para 1-12, 1s each 


LET’S START MAKING 


by F. 1, Serjeant, N.F.U.T.D. and 
C. G. Kenway, N.F.U. 


This series offers a further e 
who have begun to at iy By t 
prompted to read purpose ү y: Y odels 
desire to get information abo child, and 
The vocabulary is natural to V RS 
has been very carefully selecte M which 
end of each book is a list of wor Child- 
can be used to test comprehension. orials 
ren are free to choose from the an iin, 
available—cartons, cardhoard,, worin is 
Plasticine, etc. Each stage of m: 

clearly shown in i cA EAN 


P 
ge for those. 
dren (ate 


each 
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WE PLAY AND GROW т 
by Maisie Cobby, illus. by Thelma Stanley 


" he q 
This course for infants, as set out in 158; 
Teacher's Book, consists of Jis ro 
Rhymes and Stories. There are six P o 
books, and each picture, with EH е the 
panying jingle or rhyme, will delig! iom. 
child and materially aid ae aay 
Books 1-6, 4s. 6d. each. Teacher's 
10s. 6d. 


ST 
100 NEW RHYMES AND a. 
MELODIES FOR CHILDREN = 
by Maisie Cobby and І. M. Warner 


Г 
Original rhymes and jingles from ‘ w 
Play and Grow”, designed for movemen 
and speech and set to melodies with easy 
accompaniments. 


10s. 6d. 
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HOSTEL FOR MALADJUSTED BOYS 


DEPUTY WARDEN 


required for new hostel at Malvern Wells for adolescent 
boys aged 13 years onwards. Social Science qualifications 
desirable. Salary £520 x £20 per annum to £635, less deduc- 
tions for emoluments of £120. Particulars from The 
Secretary, Birmingham Society for the Care of Invalid and 


Nervous Children, 23 Laburnum Road, Birmingham, 30. 
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